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INTRODUCTION 


Daniela Dueck 


Strabo - who? 


Strabo's biography may be summarised in one paragraph, based solely on comments and hints in 
his surviving works. There is no other source for personal information on the man. Moreover, 
scholars differ in the inferences they make on the basis of Strabo's comments and hints. Therefore, 
evidence of Strabo's biography and work, as well as being meager, has also been disputed, and 
not all aspects may be established as certain facts. What follows includes details that seem highly 
probable on the basis of Strabo's comments, though there may be other interpretations. He was 
born in Amasia, Pontus, c. 64 BCE, and was educated in the traditional Hellenistic manner by 
several renowned teachers: Aristodemus of Nysa, a historian and Homeric scholar; Xenarchus 
of Seleucia, a philosopher; and Tyrannion of Amisus, a grammarian. As an adult, Strabo visited, 
and lived for shorter or longer periods, in Rome (at least in 44 and 29 BCE) and Alexandria 
(c. 25 BCE). In Rome he met and socialised with Greek intellectuals and Roman notables. He 
even accompanied Aelius Gallus on his mission as the Roman governor of Egypt. 

Strabo's family already had a history of Roman connections; his ancestors on his mother's 
side had been associates of the kings of Pontus, but chose to support the Romans during the 
Mithridatic Wars. Perhaps Strabo was a Roman citizen himself. Although reluctant to men- 
tion his visits to specific sites, he seems to have travelled much: in the east, as far as the border 
between Pontus and Armenia; in the west, to Tyrrhenia; in the north, to Sinope and Cyzicus; 
and in the south, to Syene on the border of Ethiopia. Strabo composed historiographical work(s) 
and, at a later stage of his life, a comprehensive survey of the inhabited world at the time, a work 
known as the Geography. He died c. CE 24 possibly in Rome or, less likely, in Asia Minor. 


Strabo - his works 


Strabo composed both a history and a geography. His earlier historiographical writing included, 
in one or several works, Alexander's Deeds, Historical Notes and a sequel to Polybius! Histories in 
forty-three books; from all, merely a few fragments survive (FGrHist 91). Strabo later composed 
his Geography, probably between CE 18 and 23. This seventeen-book-long geographical work 
described the entire inhabited world (oikoumene) according to a well-defined and pre-conceived 
structure. This large composition begins with the prolegomena, Books 1 and 2, which contain 
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introductory remarks on geographical theory and on Strabo's predecessors from Homer to 
Posidonius. The actual geographical survey progresses more or less in a clockwise order around 
the Mediterranean: Book 3 surveys Iberia and the surrounding islands; Book 4, Gaul, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Thule (= the Shetlands) and the Alps; Books 5 and 6, Italy, Sicily and the islands 
between Sicily and Libya; Book 7, the German tribes, Pannonia, Illyria, Macedonia and Thrace; 
Books 8-10, mainland Greece and the islands; Books 11—14, Asia Minor; Book 15, India 
and Persia; Book 16, Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, Judaea, the Persian Gulf and Arabia; and 
Book 17, Egypt, Ethiopia and Libya. 

Strabo, who was strongly influenced by the Stoic school, demanded philosophical qualities 
from the ideal geographer. He accepted the traditional division of the oikoumene into three con- 
tinents, Europe, Asia and Libya, and the division of the globe into five climatic latitudinal zones. 
On this structural basis, Strabo revealed his awareness of the political and social changes appar- 
ent in the ethnic structure of the inhabited world. The work should be considered Augustan, 
in that it reflects the political ideas of the age and the official Roman image of close correlation 
between the borders of the Roman Empire and the boundaries of the oikoumene. 

The Geography is based on the works and ideas of numerous predecessors. Some are more 
prominent than others. Strabo regarded Homer as the founder of geography and based his 
description of the world on the Homeric notion of the oikoumene as an island surrounded 
by the Ocean, and on specific geographical and toponymic details in the epics. Strabo both 
challenged and followed the Hellenistic scholars, particularly Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
Artemidorus and Posidonius; and he adopted Polybius” pragmatic approach to history and 
later also to geography. He aimed his work at a task-oriented readership, particularly politi- 
cians and generals, who in his time were mostly Roman. This project was a first attempt to 
compose a general treatise devoted entirely to geography, which until then had featured only 
in appendices to historical surveys. The work was not well known in antiquity, but forms an 
important milestone in attitudes towards geography and offers an encyclopedic collection of 
otherwise lost information. 


Reading Strabo 


Strabo's works are available both in print and online. The earlier historiographical work has 
survived only in a very few short fragments. These are collected in Felix Jacoby, Die Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker (= FGrHist) 91, and recently have been newly edited and translated into 
English in Brill's New Jacoby (= BN]) 91 (both available online). 

Strabo’s Geography has appeared in several modern editions, translations and commentaries, 
which are partially listed in A.M. Biraschi, P. Maribelli, G.D. Massaro, M.A. Pagnotta (eds), 
Strabone, Saggio di Bibliografia 1469—1978 (Perugia, 1981). The most up-to-date edition of the 
Greek text, which includes the entire Geography, with a German translation and a commentary, 
is Stefan L. Radt (ed.) (2002-2011), Strabons Geographika. Vols. 1-10 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht). 

The contributors to this Companion use their own English translations of Strabo’s Geography 
or those by Jones (1917-23, Loeb Classical Library edition) and Roller (2014, Cambridge 
University Press). 

References to the Geography throughout the Companion inclade book, chapter and section, 
e.g. 14.2.10. When essential to the argument, there are additional references to page numbers in 
the 1620 edition of Isaac Casaubon (= C), e.g. C 654, which are also adopted in Radt’s edition. 

Updates of modern publications related to Strabo may be accessed through various digital 
data bases, such as the online search engine of l'Année Philologique or JSTOR. 
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A brief history of Strabonian studies 


Strabonian studies appeared in the sixteenth century right after the first printed editions of the 
Geograpliy and its translation, primarily into Latin. Once the text gained wider circulation, still 
mainly and perhaps exclusively among scholars, various questions began to emerge. In 1532, 
Ziegler showed an interest in Ptolemy, but Strabo was included, for the purpose of comparison, 
together with other relevant authors: 


G. Ziegler, Quae intus continentur. Syria, ad Ptolomaici [sic] operis rationem. Praeterea 
Strabone, Plinio, et Antonio auctoribus locupletata. Palestina . . . Arabia... Aegyptus... 
Strassburg, 1532. 


Evidently, and typically for an author, whose importance was not yet established, Ptolemy's 
reception was wider, but Strabo's text began to be acknowledged. 

In 1709, Stillingfleet asked about Strabo's and Eratosthenes’ views of Greek poetry. Again, 
Strabo was linked with another author, Eratosthenes, but this time one who was preserved 
mainly through Strabo himself: 


E. Stillingfleet, “The different censures of Strabo and Eratosthenes concerning the 
poetical age of Greece and the reasons of them’, in: Origines Sacrae, vol. 1, London, 
pp. 38-89. 


In 1884, Habler targeted his attention solely on Strabo and wanted to know if Strabo had writ- 
ten his Geography in Rome: 


A. Habler, ‘Hat Strabo seine Geographie in Rom verfasst?’, Hermes 19 (1884) 235—241. 


These are but three landmarks in modern analyses of Strabo; there are many others, roughly 
between 800 and 1000, undertaken between the sixteenth and the twenty-first centuries. 

Strabonian studies are essentially no different than any other study of an author and a text. 
Accordingly, when referring to the text, modern studies constantly and typically deal with 
the textual tradition, the language and style of Strabo's works, and the sources, both specific 
ones or those that appear in particular sections within the Geography. Research themes related 
to the author focus primarily on Strabo's biography and his geo-political and historical con- 
texts. Another group of topics, also traditional in modern scholarship, stems from the unique 
nature of Strabo's work as a geographical composition. To this group belong studies dealing 
with descriptive geography in Strabo against the backdrop of traditional Hellenistic approaches 
to geographical descriptions, hence analyses of topography, archaeology or mythology within 
the Geography. There are studies focusing on specific regions or geographical sections within 
Strabo's work; studies discussing historiographical issues, such as individual historical events and 
periods or political situations; studies turning to Strabo's ethnographic descriptions and defini- 
tion of peoples, nations and tribes; studies treating the natural sciences in the Geography; and, 
last but certainly not least, studies examining aspects of mathematical geography, including the 
question of whether or not Strabo relied on cartographic drawings and/or included some in his 
original manuscript. Additionally, Strabo's historiographical work occupied, and still occupies, 
scholars interested in the scope of the fragments and analysis of their meaning. 

The main surviving product of Strabo's scholarly activity is his detailed survey of the entire 
world known in his time, but in Strabonian studies there is a tendency, not altogether consistent 
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but nevertheless apparent, of scholars to study Strabo's treatment of their own modern regions. 
This is notable for Spanish authors studying Strabo's Iberia; Italians Italy; Israelis especially the 
Dead Sea; the French Gaul, and others. 

In addition to the traditional and more conservative discussions of Strabo and his work, some 
studies apply modern ideas to Strabonian studies. Here are three examples: Paul Pédech, in his 
article ‘La Géographie urbaine chez Strabon” (Ancient Society 2, 1971, pp. 234 -253), incorpo- 
rated the modern idea of urban geography into the analysis, at the same time, during the 1960s, 
that urban geography became a recognised sub-discipline within geographical studies. Similarly, 
Daniele Foraboschi applied economic categories, clearly a modern notion, in his chapter 
“Le categorie economiche di Strabone’, in Strabone e l'Asia Minore, edited by A.M. Biraschi and 
G. Salmeri, (Perugia, 2000, pp. 143-155). He discussed Strabo's idea of prosperity and fertil- 
ity and showed that, perhaps unsurprisingly, Strabo reveals simple economic thought, with no 
profound economic terminology. A third example of modern world views within Strabonian 
studies is Denise McCoskey's search for women in Strabo's work. In her chapter “Gender at 
the crossroads of empire: locating women in Strabo's Geography’, in Strabo’s Cultural Geography: 
The Making of a Kolossourgia, edited by D. Dueck, H. Lindsay, S. Pothecary (Cambridge, 2005, 
pp. 56-72), McCoskey proposed to study the place women occupy in the Geography and 
Strabo's attitudes toward gender and sexual difference. 

A look at the history of Strabonian studies reveals several clusters of studies. First and 
foremost is the group of scholars based in the University of Perugia, who focused on research 
into Strabo and were active mainly in the last decade and a half of the twentieth century. This 
group produced many important volumes. First to appear was a two-volume collection of 
various articles on Strabo and his work: Francesco Prontera (ed.), Strabone: contributi allo studio 
della personalità e dell'opera, Volume 1 (1984); and Volume 2, edited by Gianfranco Maddoli 
(1986). These two volumes are an important milestone in Strabonian studies, as they brought 
together scholars who introduced, for the first time, essential questions, such as: Prontera, on 
geography as a literary genre; Lasserre, on the place of history within Strabo's Geography; Van 
der Vliet, on Strabo's ethnographical perspective; Janni, on translating ancient geographies; 
Greco, on the topography of Magna Graecia; Jacob, on cartography and rectification; and 
Massaro, on historiographical narrative in Strabo's description of Italy. 

In the following years, the Italian team produced other publications, mostly monographs 
on specific geographical regions composing Strabo's oikoumene, for instance: G. Maddoli, 
Strabone e l'Italia antica (Napoli, 1988); D. Musti, Strabone e la Magna Graecia (Padova, 1988); and 
A.M. Biraschi and G. Salmeri (eds), Strabone e l’Asia Minore (Napoli, 2000). 

In 1995, Ronald Syme’s Studies in Strabo was posthumously published under the editorship of 
Anthony Birley. The manuscript of this volume, titled Anatolica, was discovered among Syme’s 
papers and focused on Strabo’s treatment of large sections of Asia Minor. Although composed 
mainly in the 1940s, the fact that it was published in 1995 no doubt raised late twentieth-century 
awareness of Strabo’s work and added to the modern revival of interest in the ancient text. 

Another collection of Strabonian studies, mainly a product of a Strabo conference which 
took place in Israel in 2001, is the volume: Daniela Dueck, Hugh Lindsay, and Sarah Pothecary 
(eds), Strabo’s Cultural Geography: The Making of a Kolossourgia (Cambridge, 2005). This col- 
lection did not centre on a specific theme or region within the Geography, but rather offered a 
selection of studies concentrating on Strabo’s Geography from various perspectives. 

An important landmark for modern research on Strabo is the coincidental and almost simul- 
taneous publication of three monographs, independently devoted to Strabo and his work: 
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1 Katherine Clarke, Between Geography and History: Hellenistic Constructions of Roman History. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999, Chapters 4-6. 

2 Johannes Engels, Augusteische Oikumene Geographie und Universal-Historie im Werk Strabons 
von Amaseia. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1999. 

3 Daniela Dueck, Strabo of Amasia: A Greek Man of Letters in Augustan Rome. London: 
Routledge, 2000. 


Within a year and a half, these three volumes introduced fresh approaches to Strabo, albeit with 
different emphases, and attempted to offer a comprehensive analysis of Strabo and his Geography, 
tying together text and personality. 

Strabo’s reputation in modern scholarly circles has not been always a very good one. Karl 
Müllenhoff has defined him as a dull, unintelligent compiler.! Edward Bunbury stated that 
Strabo presented inferior mathematical geography, little aimed at anything like geographical 
accuracy, and relied on vague statements.” And Ronald Syme asserted that “Strabo has no style 
and his opinions matter very little"? Nevertheless, interest in Strabo has been constant since the 
fifteenth century, and it seems that the last three decades have raised Strabo’s profile as a scholar 
and educated Hellenistic man of the world. The present Companion is thus both a proof of, and 
a contribution to, the emerging picture of Strabo as an author in his own right. 


Aim and structure of the Companion 


This Companion is aimed at several different types of readers: members of the general pub- 
lic who are interested in Classical antiquity or ancient geography; students and scholars of 
ancient history or Classics, who wish to expand their knowledge of Strabo or related themes; 
and Strabonian experts who wish to be updated on new studies and trends related to Strabo. 
Accordingly, there are chapters which process already known material to accompany readers 
of Strabo’s text, while others offer fresh and original approaches to the author and his work. 
Both are companions to Strabo in the sense that they guide the reader as to how to read the text 
or what to look for in it. 

To facilitate readers’ approach to this volume some words should be said about its structure. 
The Companion is divided in four parts, each one introducing several chapters. The first part — 
“Strabo’s point of view” — concentrates on Strabo’s intellectual profile and the ways in which 
his scholarly character and biographic background influenced his world views. 

The second and largest part focuses on Strabo’s monumental description of the entire world, 
known as the Geography. This major work is Strabo’s central legacy and its study in this Companion 
is treated within six sub-sections. The first group of chapters, titled “the inhabited world and its 
parts”, studies Strabo’s treatment of individual portions of his world and demonstrates both the 
regional divisions he adopts and the diverse emphases he applies for each different part. The sec- 
ond group deals with Strabo’s “human geography” and includes discussions of the human aspect 
within Strabo’s geographical discourse: how human presence, behavior and progress influence 
landscapes and the way humans conceive them. The third group, composed of two chapters, 
treats the mathematical aspect of Strabo’s geographical interest. Both studies emphasize the role 
of measurable details within a fundamentally literary description. The fourth section — “the 
art of writing geography” — is devoted to the issue of Strabo’s Geography as a literary text. The 
chapters in this section ask how Strabo chose numerous details from a vast pool of knowledge 
and what techniques he applied to arrange it all into a single written work. The fifth section 
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addresses the vast theme of Strabo's numerous sources through four studies, each devoted to 
one sort of earlier authorities for Strabo. The last section related to Strabo's geographical work 
deals with the transmission of the original Greek text of the Geography and with the linguistic 
challenges in translating this text. 

The third part turns to Strabo’s work as a historian earlier in his career. His historiographic 
project survived merely in very few fragments and is therefore treated within a single chapter 
which analyses these remnants and assesses Strabo's general approach to history. 

The fourth part offers two surveys of the reception of Strabo's work in antiquity and in the 
early modern era. 

Readers are also advised to take advantage of the four indices, the three somewhat usual 
ones — of personal names, of place names and of references to ancient sources — and, most 
importantly, the index of references to Strabo's writings. This last index may help those who 
are interested in specific section within Strabo's work. 

Lastly, beside very few illustrations needed to demonstrate specific points within several 
chapters, this volume consciously does not include systematic maps of Strabo's world. For such 
cartographic aids readers are advised to consult the online Strabo map by the Ancient World 
Mapping Center at http://awmc.unc.edu/awmc/applications/strabo/ 


The future of Strabonian studies 


I tend to see in Strabo’s Geography a sort of encyclopedia encompassing numerous details and 
various data. Even if it is not arranged according to themes, but, as ought to be, follows the 
conceptual structure of the world at the time, there are still layers of information ranging from 
zoology and botany to anthropology and physics. It is thus an invaluable source for the study of 
various aspects of the ancient world. Within this scope there are at least three directions which 
seem to require further scholarly attention: 


1 The vast issue of Strabo's sources: either individual writers or groups of writers that Strabo 
used for his description of individual regions; and the study of Strabo's methodology of 
reference in general. 


N 


The Geography as an example of a literary genre: its specific structure and literary orientation. 
3 Cartographic data within the Geography: the systematic study of toponyms, topographies, 
coordinates and cartographic features. 


I hope that the present companion will pique the interest of those who are not familiar with 

Strabo, enrich Strabonian discussions among those who already study the man and his work, and 
create enthusiasm for the further study of Strabo. 

Daniela Dueck 

Jerusalem, January 2017 


Notes 


1 Quoted in H.E Tozer, A History of Ancient Geography, Cambridge 1897, p. 249. 
2 E.H. Bunbury, A History of Ancient Geography, vol. 2, London 1879, pp. 218, 238. 
3 R. Syme, Anatolica: Studies in Strabo, edited by A. Birley, Oxford 1995, p. 356. 
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STRABO’S PHILOSOPHY 
AND STOICISM 


Myrto Hatzimichali 


The presence of philosophy in Strabo’s Geography is threefold: firstly, Strabo presents geography 
as a philosophical discipline, which endows it with prestige and a tradition of illustrious predeces- 
sors. Secondly, there are echoes of philosophical ideas in the Geography, which are not explicitly 
advertised as such, and yet frequently bear traces of Stoic influence. The third aspect of philoso- 
phy’s presence in the Geography is the historical one: Strabo is an invaluable source of information 
on the careers of philosophers in the first century BCE, including teacher-pupil relationships, 
professional rivalries and events of great cultural importance. An indicative example is provided 
by his remarks on philosophers from Tarsus: 


The (famous) men who have hailed from Tarsus are the Stoics Antipater and 
Archedemus and Nestor, and moreover two men called Athenodorus, of whom the 
one that was called Cordylion lived with Marcus Cato and died at his house; on the 
other hand, the son of Sandon, whom they call Cananites after some village, was 
Caesar’s teacher and gained great honor, and when he returned to his native land, 
already an old man, he broke up the established government which was being abused 
by several people including Boethus, a bad poet and bad citizen, whose power came 
mainly from courting the mob. |... | So much for the Stoics; but my contemporary 
Nestor was an Academic, the one who taught Marcellus the son of Octavia, Caesar’s 
sister. He too was head of government having succeeded Athenodorus and he contin- 
ued to be honored both by the leading men and in the city. (14.5.14)! 


The passage also demonstrates the importance Strabo placed on the Roman connections of 
these intellectuals and their political involvement. It also contains an example (“my contem- 
porary”) of his frequent first-person references that, along with the pronounced emphasis on 
intellectuals from his native Asia Minor, create a sense of personal involvement with the cultural 
tradition that he reports on.? 


Geography as a philosophical discipline 


These personal references and traces of self-identification are spread throughout the Geography 
but are significantly absent from its opening: 


Myrto Hatzimichali 


I believe that the study of geography, which I now propose to investigate, is part of 
the philosopher's concerns as much as any other (study). The fact that my belief is not 


false is obvious from many considerations. For those who first ventured to touch upon 
this subject were philosophers of a kind, namely Homer and Anaximander of Miletus 
and Hecataeus his fellow-citizen, as Eratosthenes also points out; also Democritus, 
Eudoxus, Dicaearchus and many others, and moreover those who came after them, 
Eratosthenes and Polybius and Posidonius, all of whom were philosophers. (1.1.1) 
(emphasis added) 


As Clarke has pointed out, the traditional self-introductory prologue giving the author's name 
and city of origin is replaced by what Strabo considered as most representative of himself, 
namely the programmatic description and definition of his geographical project in terms of phi- 
losophy.* Instead of introducing himself, Strabo introduces his project, and opens by expressing 
a judgement about its nature. 

The practice of enhancing one's own field of expertise by appeal to philosophy is paralleled in 
comparable strategies employed by other scientists. A striking text, which could be the proem ofthe 
second book of the Geographoumena of Artemidorus of Ephesus, is preserved in the "Artemidorus 
papyrus" (dated by a number of scholars to the early first century CE). The author pursues an 
elaborate analogy whereby the philosopher operates in the manner of a geographer, "spreading 
his soul" across all cognitive territory like the geographer surveys all known lands. Thus, geog- 
raphy can claim methodological affinity and comparable value with philosophy, which is called 
"most divine" in a Platonic echo (Phdr. 239b4).* An alternative tactic is to treat philosophy as the 
necessary intellectual background to one's own science, by claiming that the latter can only be 
properly mastered by those with philosophical training. Such a tactic is exemplified, for instance, 
by Vitruvius with respect to architecture (De arch. 1.1.3; 1.1.7-10) and by Galen with respect to 
medicine, in his work entitled The Best Doctor Is Also a Philosopher (Med. Phil. 1 60-3 Kühn)? 

Strabo's approach in his prologue contains elements from both of these tactics, but he seeks 
to present geography as a philosophical concern, presumably one of several, not as a separate 
field of analogous intellectual standing with philosophy, nor as a science for which philosophical 
training is a prerequisite. This amounts to a very broad conception of philosophy, indicated also 
by the first argument he offers in support of the view that geography should be treated as part 
of the philosopher's business. This first argument is an appeal to tradition: earlier expounders 
of geographical themes, Strabo claims, are agreed to have been philosophers. They are divided 
into three groups: firstly, the ancient pioneers (Homer, Anaximander and Hecataeus) had been 
"philosophers of a kind", and it was Eratosthenes who drew attention to this fact. Strabo is care- 
ful not to characterize outright the early predecessors as geographers either, but as men who 
"ventured to touch upon" geography. The second group, which includes representatives of a 
“middle” period, is broader and Strabo does not offer a full list, finishing with “and many oth- 
ers". The last group is fixed in number and contains Strabo's most respected forerunners, with 
the title “philosophers” closely attached to them. The more detailed elaboration? of this first 
argument consists mainly of a lengthy vindication of Homer's geographical expertise in order to 
justify his inclusion as the inventor of geography (1.1.2-10 cf. archégetés, “founder”, at 1.1.2)." 

The appeal to philosophy as a very broad educational ideal, capturing the privileged wisdom 
of scientists, historians and poets alike,* is in the background on many occasions where Strabo 
makes explicit use of the word philosophia and its cognates. This wisdom includes educational 
and consultative functions that go far beyond the mainstream tradition of Greek philosophy:? 
the Druids in Gaul are practising moral philosophy (4.4.4); Egyptian priests and Chaldaean 
astronomers are also philosophers (16.1.6; 17.1.3; 17.1.46), while different types of philosophers 
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may be found among Indian wise men (15.1.70; c£. 15.1.59). It is interesting that the views of 
these groups are often reported as responses to Greek concerns (see for example 4.4.4 for the 
Druids’ opinion on the immortality of the soul). 

These references can illuminate Strabo's programmatic claim about geography’s status as a 
philosophical discipline, showing that it rests first and foremost upon a broad and inclusive con- 
ception of philosophy. This conception is fully compatible with his portrait of the geographer/ 
philosopher as a “man who surveys the divine and the human" and “cares about the art of living 
and happiness". Occasionally, however, the range of pursuits that fit under its banner can be a 
source of tension that drives a wedge between the geographer and the philosopher. This occurs 
when the stress is placed on geography's requirement for political utility, while philosophical 
knowledge includes optional investigations that go beyond the geographer's remit. For exam- 
ple, after listing certain types of detailed celestial observations he states: 


But there are certain things that the reader should not concern himself with at all, 
unless for the sake of philosophical contemplation; and others that he should accept 
on trust, even if he does not see the cause. For this is a matter for the philosopher, 
whereas the statesman does not have enough free time for this sort of thing, or not 
always. (1.1.21; c£. 1.1.14) 


This is followed by remarks on the basic astronomical knowledge that the reader does need to 
have (he must have observed a globe, the position of the tropics, etc.) in an attempt to strike a 
fine-tuned balance between practical and theoretical pursuits. 


Strabo and Stoicism 


We may now turn to examine in more detail the other two arguments through which Strabo 
introduces the common concerns of geography and philosophy, following the list of philosophi- 
cal forerunners: 


Moreover, wide learning, through which alone it is possible to undertake this work 
successfully, is the characteristic of no one other than the man who surveys the divine 
and the human; and philosophy, as they say, is the knowledge of these very things. At 
the same time, the benefit which is manifold and concerns, on the one hand, politics 
and the activities of commanders and, on the other, knowledge about the heavens and 
about animals, plants and fruits found in land and sea, and about other things which can 
be seen in each place, is indicative of the same sort of man, the one who cares about the 
art of living and happiness. (1.1.1, following directly from the section quoted above) 


Strabo links geography and philosophy by virtue of the fact that they both involve wide learn- 
ing, which characterizes those who display an active interest in all things divine and human. In 
this expression we may detect the first trace of Stoic influence in Strabo's work, because it is 
repeated in the proem of Aëtius’ doxography 


to be the Stoics): 


(hence we can take the subject of “as they say” 


The Stoics said that wisdom is scientific knowledge of the divine and the human, and 
that philosophy is the practice of a fitting expertise. Virtue singly and at its highest 
is what is fitting, and virtues, at their most generic, are three — the physical one, the 
ethical one, and the logical one. (Aét. I, Pr.2)? 
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Strabo ignored the distinction drawn by the Stoics between wisdom, which is a state of 
knowledge, and philosophy, which is an activity, the practice of a suitable/useful pursuit. He 
also introduced the additional idea of “wide learning", which suits his purposes because it 
provides a useful link between wisdom and philosophy broadly conceived on the one hand 
(from which it follows), and geography on the other (for which it is a necessary prerequisite). 

The Aétius proem also speaks of the three branches of philosophy (physics, ethics, logic) as 
the three “most generic” virtues (or excellences, aretai), an idea that is taken up by Strabo in 
another context, where he makes a point about the chain sequence of sciences, whereby the 
geographer relies on the results of the geometers, who rely on astronomers, and they in turn 
on the physicists. Physics, however, is distinct in that it does not rely on any other science or 
expertise and in that sense it is a "virtue": “Physics is a sort of virtue; and they say? that vir- 
tues do not operate with hypotheses (anhupothetous) but depend upon themselves, having their 
principles within themselves, as well as the proofs thereof" (2.5.2). Strabo goes on to list some 
basic cosmological facts supplied by physics and relied upon, directly or indirectly, by the other 
sciences, such as the sphericity of the universe with the earth at its centre. 

It is also worth noting that the interdependence of sciences outlined by Strabo at 2.5.2 has 
a strong affinity with views expressed by Posidonius, who was the most prominent Stoic phi- 
losopher of the first century BCE and an important source for Strabo. Posidonius was mainly 
arguing for the priority of physics over mathematics and astronomy; he also emphasized the fact 
that physics does not rely on hypotheses (F 18 Edelstein-Kidd, unlike astronomy) and has a self- 
sufficient set of principles to rely on (F 90). Strabo builds on this hierarchical scale and forges 
a place for geography within the scheme, one step after geometry, which provides the initial 
measurement of the earth (cf. 2.5.4). 

The third and final argument of Strabo's proem concerns the “beneficial” and “useful” 
aspects of geography. Here Strabo sketches the double benefit to be had from his science: on 
the one hand, it is useful for rulers and politics, and on the other it provides knowledge on what 
can be briefly called "natural history" (animals, plants, crops, etc., reiterated at 1.1.16). The con- 
nection with philosophy this time is made through the fact that these same benefits characterize 
"the same” individual, one who cultivates the “art of living” and the achievement of individual 
happiness, who cannot be anyone other than the philosopher. The idea is that both geography 
and philosophy not only involve wide learning, but also have the same goal and respond to the 
needs and interests of the same sort of man. 

Strabo’s more detailed analysis of his point on utility focuses primarily on the value of know- 
ing the characteristics of the inhabited world (oikoumené) because it is the theatre of (and thus 
may have an effect upon) political actions great and small, from hunting trips to military expedi- 
tions (1.1.16—18).? The analysis contains a brief reference to ethical and political philosophy, 
which are relevant for the survey of different constitutions and types of rule. Geography is again 
linked with these branches of philosophy, as they “concern themselves mostly with rulers", 
while geography deals with the needs of rulers, and as such carries an advantage with respect to 
political practice (1.1.18). 

There are no further references in Strabo to the expression techné peri ton bion ("art/exper- 
tise concerning life"), and his elaboration of his third argument does not have more to say on 
the individual who pursues it along with happiness. The expression is another Stoic echo (like 
the "scientific knowledge of the divine and the human" and the "physical virtue"), and it has 
many parallels in the polemics of Sextus Empiricus (for example “the Stoics explicitly say that 
prudence, being knowledge of good and bad things and those which are neither, is an expertise 
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concerning life, and only those who master it become beautiful, only they become rich, only 
they wise", Math. 11.170; c£. Pyr. 3.239—41). The expression also occurs in the Stoic section of 


the doxography ascribed to Arius Didymus, '^ 


as preserved by Stobaeus: 

They thought that the doctrine on the wise man’s doing everything well follows from 
the fact that he does everything in accordance with right reason and in accordance with 
virtue, which is an expertise concerning the whole of life. By analogy, the bad man 
does everything he does badly and in accordance with all the vices. (Stob. Ed. 2.7.5) 


In the passages cited from both Sextus and Didymus, the context refers to the wise man doing 
everything well thanks to his mastery of the "art of life". We may compare with this conception 
of the art of life the idea expressed in the Aétius proem (cited on p. 11), that virtue is to be found 
at the pinnacle of what is fitting/useful, accessed through philosophy, which is characterized as a 
skill to be practised. In fact, the two extracts from Aétius and Didymus show that the Stoics treated 
virtue as a self-sufficient art of living, embracing the whole of philosophy." The conception of 
philosophy itself as "the art of life" easily follows from its close connection with virtue, and it 
proved useful for safeguarding and clarifying philosophy's broad remit in the face of increasingly 
divided and specialized fields of knowledge from the Hellenistic period onwards." For instance, 
Plutarch used it to back up his view that philosophy is relevant everywhere, even at drinking par- 
ties (Quaest. conv. 1.1, 613B).? At the same time, it enabled authors such as Strabo to maintain 
philosophical claims, on the grounds that their field, too, contributes to the same “art of life". 

It is therefore clear that Strabo's proem displays Stoic influence, in the form of echoes of 
Stoic pronouncements on the nature of virtue and philosophy. We should also note, however, 
that Strabo does not seem preoccupied by the full doctrinal import of these ideas as we find 
them in Stoic texts, but feels free to adjust them for his purposes. We have seen already how 
he equates philosophy rather than wisdom with the “knowledge of the divine and the human"; 
he also assigns his own suitably geographical contents to these areas of knowledge, whereby the 
"divine" corresponds to celestial observations (heavenly bodies and eclipses), and the “human” 
to the earth, its size, position and habitation (1.1.12—15, in the analysis of his concept of “wide 
learning”, polumatheia). A more effective assessment of Strabo’s commitment to Stoicism will 
require evidence beyond these verbal echoes,” because they can be put down to the general 
influence and intellectual dominance of Stoic ideas in Strabo’s time.” 

First of all, it must be noted that Strabo explicitly identifies himself as a Stoic.” This self- 
identification consists of two references to “my people" or “our people” (hoi hemeteroi), meaning 
the Stoics, and two more to Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, as “my Zeno” or “our 
Zeno” (Zenon ho hemeteros). Moreover, Strabo provides a critical review of the geographical 
work of Eratosthenes (1.2.2), a polymath who was librarian at Alexandria in the third century 
BCE. Strabo attributes his predecessor’s alleged weaknesses partly to his failure to devote himself 
consistently and wholeheartedly to philosophy,” a weakness that was also made apparent by his 
lack of allegiance to the founder of Stoicism and his choice of unsatisfactory role models: 


In these very pronouncements Eratosthenes makes the weakness of his opinion suf- 
ficiently clear. This (weakness) was the reason that, having been on familiar terms with 
Zeno in Athens he does not mention any one of his successors, but claims that the 
people who quarreled with Zeno and did not leave behind any surviving philosophical 


succession were the ones flourishing at that time. (1.2.2)** 
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Further to these partisan references, a central concept that plays an important role in Strabo's 
engagement with Stoicism is that of pronoia (this is the Greek word for “divine providence”, 
but “providence” is not always the best translation, as we shall see). It is, therefore, important to 
re-examine Strabo's references to the term in order to gain a clear understanding of its workings 
in the Geography. 

Belief in divine providence was one of the basic doctrines of Stoic theology, and it placed 
the Stoics at odds with the Epicureans in particular among their contemporaries, for whom the 
structure of the universe was the product of purely accidental collisions and cohesions between 
atoms of varying shapes and sizes. Stoic providence is a manifestation of divine reason, which 
permeates and governs the whole world (Diog. Laert. 7.138). The Stoics advanced several argu- 
ments for the existence and providential nature of the gods, which are available to us mainly 
through the speech of the Stoic spokesman Balbus in the second book of Cicero's On the Nature 
of the Gods. At Nat. D. 2.75 the providential governing by the gods is supported by an Argument 
from Design, citing the utmost splendour and beauty of the world as the result of a benevolent 
divine plan. In the same passage there is a supporting reference to a "sentient nature", also cred- 
ited with the administration of the world — it is therefore legitimate to suppose that the Stoics 
treated divine providence and nature as the same thing, essentially the controlling rational power 
that sets all things into motion and is responsible for the order, beauty and awesome grandeur 
of the universe. There are in fact explicit Stoic articulations of this identity of God (representing 
divine providence), Nature and Fate: these occur most often in debates about fate and determin- 
ism, especially around Strabo's time at the turn of the millennium.” Fate and providence are 
connected, because if this power controls the whole universe, it follows that it also controls the 
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outcome of our lives, but Strabo does not touch upon the fate implications at all.” An example 
of the traditional formulation for the identity of fate, nature and pronoia is attributed to Zeno, the 


founder of Stoicism: 


Zeno the Stoic in his work On Nature [says that fate is] a force that causes matter to 
change in the same respects and in the same way, and it makes no difference if it is 
called providence and nature. (Aét. I 27.5 = SVF I 176)" 


Returning to Strabo, it becomes quickly and strikingly apparent that a quite different concep- 
tion of pronoia is at work. First and foremost, in nine out of the fourteen cases where Strabo 
employs the word pronoia, he uses it to denote human forethought and initiative (2.5.26; 5.3.8; 
17.1.6, al.). This human pronoia is systematically juxtaposed with nature (phusis), drawing 
the distinction between natural and man-made environment. At 5.3.8 (cf. 12.3.11; 12.3.39) 
it is particularly interesting that the agents of human forethought are the Romans, in clear 
distinction from the Greeks, who were successful at hitting targets and making decisions and 
selections, but without actively shaping their own luck in the same way: 


The nature of the land, then, offers these advantages to the city, but the Romans added 
the (works) of forethought (kai ta ek tés pronoias). For while the Greeks are thought 
to have been successful in the foundation of cities because they paid attention to the 
beauty and strength of their sites, their proximity to some port, and the fineness of the 
country, the Romans took great care of things that the Greeks neglected, such as road 
paving and aqueducts and sewers. (5.3.8) 


There are also passages where Strabo refers to divine providence; one of them seems straight- 
forward, citing divine providence to account for an apparent miracle (13.4.14); the other speaks 
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specifically of Athena's providence and particular course of action in the context of a myth 
(13.1.69), which is closer to the idea of forethought than to a cosmic benevolent programme. 
On the other hand, there are also passages where we can see that Strabo finds himself at odds 
with attested Stoic views. At 2.3.7, he situates himself and Posidonius on opposite sides of the 
"accident v.s design” debate: he criticizes Posidonius’ take on the division of continents and its 
effects by claiming that differences in animals, plants and climate are not the work of providence 
but are due to chance and accident. As a parallel in support of this, he suggests that practice and 
habituation rather than nature is the reason behind particular human and animal characteristics. 
There does not appear to be anything strange here about the conception of pronoia that 1s in 
play. However, the appeal to chance and accident is a very un-Stoic tactic, and yet Strabo does 
not hesitate to make this move in order to criticize Posidonius. It would seem that geographical 
facts take precedence here over Stoic commitments. 

The most puzzling and most interesting passage pertaining to Strabo’s treatment of provi- 
dence occurs in the final book of his work, where Strabo discusses Egypt, and needs to explain 
that certain parts of the country, such as the temple of Amun at the Siwa oasis and the area of 
lake Moeris, were once sea. He claims that such exchanges between land and sea are part of 
a normal process of constant change that is necessary in order to regulate the world. But, in 
order to introduce the setup that makes these massive changes possible, he tells a cosmological 
story that assigns different roles and tasks (erga) to nature (phusis) and pronoia respectively. This is 
peculiar because, as we have seen, in Stoicism nature and providence are one and the same, and 
when Strabo distinguished nature from pronoia, the latter referred to human initiative interven- 
ing upon the raw natural environment. 


Now I must comment briefly on the work of both nature and providence, bringing 
them together. On the one hand (to men) the work of nature is as follows: of all the 


things that converge to one point, the center of the universe, and form a sphere 
around it, earth is the densest and most central, and water is less dense and comes 
next in order. Each one is a sphere, the former solid, the latter hollow, having the 
earth inside it. On the other hand (to de) the work of providence is the following: 


given that she is a sort of decorator and creator of countless works, she too has 
wished among her foremost works to beget animals as something far superior to 
everything else, and as the most excellent among them gods and men, for the sake 
of whom the rest is formed | . . . | But since water encompasses the earth, and man 
is not an aquatic, but a land-animal, living in the air, and requiring much light, 
providence formed many eminences and cavities in the earth, so that these cavities 
should receive the whole or a great part of the water covering the land beneath it; 
and at the eminences the earth should rise and conceal the water beneath it, except 
so much as was necessary for the use of the human race and the animals and plants 
around it. (17.1.36) 


Here we have two cosmic forces that are not in conflict with each other, and there is empha- 
sis on “bringing them together” and highlighting the result of their mutual operation.” 
Nevertheless, the assignment of separate roles is distinctly un-Stoic, with nature’s responsibility 
restricted merely to the centripetal force drawing everything towards the centre of the universe 
and resulting in the two central spheres of earth and water, the densest and next most dense 
elements. Providence as “a sort of decorator” has furnished all elaborations and variations found 
in the world, and is solely responsible for the fact that humans and the animals and plants cre- 
ated for their sake have a place to live. This anthropocentric emphasis is characteristic of Stoic 
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accounts of providence, and the special affinity with and privileged treatment of gods and men 
1s attributed to the fact that these two kinds of animate beings share in reason, which is, as we 
have seen, an all-important aspect of providence (Cic. Nat. D. 2.133). However, despite this 
Stoic echo, the problem of the distinction between nature and providence persists. 

How and why did Strabo come up with this odd, from a Stoic point of view, division 
of labour? It is possible to point towards some philosophical debates and developments that 
could have influenced Strabo's thinking, as well as with a rationale that is more internal 
to the Geography itself. Firstly, there 1s a very close Stoic parallel for this description of the 
world in terms of layered spheres, although of course there is no hint that this is the work of 
nature as opposed to providence (Diog. Laert. 7.155). Given that nature and providence in 
this passage are both clearly active forces, what we are looking for in terms of a background 
or precedent to Strabo's distinction is some sort of subdivision of the Stoic active principle 
(which is canonically God, juxtaposed with matter). There are some traces of such a view 
in Posidonius, who, as we have seen, was an important source for Strabo in other respects. 
Posidonius’ pronouncement was that: “fate is third from Zeus; for first there is Zeus, second 
nature and third fate" (Aét. I 28.5 — Posidonius F 103 Edelstein-Kidd). This type of account 
has been interpreted as a Platonist influence,” but even this is not as radical as the clear articu- 
lation of different roles for nature and providence that we found in Strabo, and we can only 
speculate as to whether any other Stoic between the early first century BCE and the Augustan 
period had gone that far. One consideration that could have influenced the thinking behind 
Strabo's distinction is that he understood the account of the concentric spheres of the ele- 
ments very literally, and of course such an uninhabitable world could hardly be the work of 
providence. One more consideration that could have influenced Strabo's decision to distin- 
guish phusis and pronoia is the rationale behind the platonist critique voiced by Plutarch in this 
On the Face in the Moon (which is of course later than Strabo himself). The idea is that nature 
cannot have ordered everything by herself, otherwise providence would be redundant: 


If not a single one of the parts of the cosmos ever got into an "unnatural" condition 
but each one is "naturally" situated, requiring no transposition or rearrangement and 
having required none in the beginning either, I cannot make out what use there is 
of providence or of what Zeus, the “master-craftsman” is maker and father-creator. 
(Plutarch, De fac. 927 A-B) 


The search for parallels and comparanda for Strabo's unorthodox move on providence has 
thus far yielded results with limited similarities, as Strabo is not interested in fate as Posidonius 
is, nor does he posit a state of unnatural disorder as the counterpart to providential arrange- 
ment as Plutarch’s source does. We should consider the possibility that Strabo’s sui generis 
approach arises not so much out of philosophical considerations as out of the priorities of 
Strabo’s geographical project. It is worth pointing out, for example, that in the account at 
17.1.36, the role ascribed to providence is geared towards an explanation of large-scale cos- 
mic changes, which will in turn support his point that certain lands in Egypt were previously 
covered by sea, and lead to the correct explanation of change in land and water masses. It is 
perhaps also worth returning to his other distinction of phusis and pronoia, the one involving 
human forethought in 5.3.8: there we saw that human pronoia intervenes and improves an 
already well-ordered natural environment, which can be compared to what cosmic provi- 
dence does in 17.1.36. The fact that the Romans were the prime agents of forethought in 
the earlier passage could lead us to connect the beneficial role of divine providence with the 
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controlling care exercised upon the inhabited world by the Roman empire, since they both 
are seen to improve upon nature. 

It appears, therefore, that Strabo was not so committed to Stoicism as to let that override 
the requirements of geographical explanation. Moreover, as Laurent has shown, most of the 
distinctive and representative Stoic views that were at the heart of philosophical debates in 


Strabo's time are absent from the Geography.” 


Where Stoicism appears to have been most 
influential without, however, much explicit acknowledgement, is in Strabo's political out- 
look, where nature and human society (including Roman supremacy) are inextricably linked 


in a cosmic unity across the oikoumené.?! 


Strabo and the Peripatos 


Strabo's engagement with the philosophical schools of his time does not exhaust itself with 
Stoicism. In fact, as many scholars have noted, his explicit references to his own philosophical 
education all point in the direction of the Peripatos, not the Stoa:** as a young man he studied 
with Aristodemus of Nysa, who taught both rhetoric and grammar (14.1.48); his other gram- 
marian teacher was Tyrannion of Amisus (12.3.16), whose Peripatetic connection was a role in 
the restoration of the antique copies of Aristotelian works that Sulla brought to Rome (13.1.54, 
where Strabo calls him a “lover of Aristotle”). The two Peripatetic philosophers with whom 
he studied were Xenarchus of Seleucia (14.5.14) and Boethus of Sidon (16.2.24).? They were 
both at the cutting edge of developments in Aristotelian studies in the first century BCE,” as 
Peripatetics began to focus on the detailed interpretation of Aristotle's texts. Strabo offers the 
most emphatic description of this development, so emphatic in fact that it has been heavily 
criticized by scholars as an exaggeration or even a fabrication: 


It was the case that the old Peripatetics who came after Theophrastus, not having 
access to the books at all, apart from a few and mainly the exoteric ones, were not 
able to produce any real philosophy, but were declaiming commonplaces.? The later 
Peripatetics, however, after these books came to light, philosophized better and were 
closer to Aristotle's thought, but were forced to speak mainly in conjectures because 
of the large number of errors. 


We cannot deny that Strabo is exceedingly harsh on the Hellenistic Peripatos, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that the polemical reaction echoes the attitude of his contemporary Peripatetic 
teachers. Hahm argues that the exaggerated expression “declaiming commonplaces” targets 
the practice of defending one's philosophical views in public lectures and oral debates with 
rival philosophers, which flourished when Critolaus was head of the Peripatetic school in the 
36 


second century BCE. 
ability of Aristotelian texts, because lack of interest and different philosophical priorities could 


Such practices need not presuppose the complete loss and unavail- 


have the same effect.” Regardless of their interim availability, the study and systematic inter- 
pretation of Aristotelian texts was the catalyst for the transformation of the Peripatos close to 
Strabo's own time. 

Strabo marks the transformation from "empty" debating to "better" philosophizing with a 
special term that is exclusive to him, translated above as "being closer to Aristotle's thought". 
It is the verb aristotelizein, to “aristotelize” which is presumably meant to distinguish "true" 
Aristotelians from "mere" Peripatetics. The only other passage where this term occurs is 2.3.8, 
where Posidonius is found to be “aristotelizing”: 
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So much will do in reply to Posidonius as well; much of it will meet with suitable 
treatment under particular sections, that is, all that related to geography; but anything 
that falls more under natural philosophy I must examine elsewhere, or not even 
bother to mention it. For there is much enquiry into causes in him, that is, "aristo- 
telizing", a thing which our school sheers off from because of the concealment of 
causes. (2.3.8, transl. Kidd) 


The passage follows Strabo’s long review of Posidonius On Ocean (2.2.1-2.3.8), where the 
latter work was found to stray often into the realm of natural philosophy, which involved large 
amounts of inquiry into causes — this is what "aristotelizing" amounts to, according to Strabo. 
Strikingly, Strabo claims that *our school" (the Stoics) avoid similar investigations, which seems 
to fly in the face of much substantial Stoic theorizing on causation. Perhaps Strabo had sensed 
a difference between the Aristotelian notion of cause, with emphasis on explanation, and the 
Stoic one, whose emphasis on responsibility makes it less relevant in a scientific context." Or 
indeed this might be a criticism of Posidonius (and implicitly of Aristotle and the Aristotelians 
too) for insisting on identifying a cause even when this is "hidden" and better left to mythog- 
raphers and the like: for instance, both Aristotle and Posidonius "have supplied the cause" for 
the abundance and shape of the stones at the Stony Plain of la Crau, but neither succeeded in 
resolving the difficult (dusapologeton) problem that lies beyond the scope of geography (4.1.7). 


Conclusion 


At this point, we may summarize the results of our survey so far. It is hardly disputed that 
Strabo expressed allegiance to Stoicism, but there are question marks over the nature of this 
allegiance. In addition to very few explicit references to the school and its founder, we have 
noted unacknowledged echoes of Stoic ideas, many of which could be attributed to the 
prominence of Stoicism in the intellectual scene of the first century BCE. Strabo's treatment 
of a particular philosophical concept strongly associated with his selected school, namely 
pronoia, is indicative of how he avails himself of recent developments within the school, and 
does not hesitate to take them further, in the service of what is in his view the correct expla- 
nation of change in land and water masses, and of his overall geographical project. Therefore, 
Strabo's account of providence is not so much an instance of Stoic dogma impacting on how 
he conducts his geographical project, as an example of how the priorities of his geographical 
project reflect on his interpretation of Stoicism. 

For all the emphasis on Stoicism, we should not neglect the important insights that Strabo 
offers into developments in the Peripatetic school, with the renewed interest in Aristotle’s 
original writings and the emphasis on the investigation of causes. In this respect Posidonius, 
one of Strabo’s main sources throughout the Geography, emerges as a liminal figure between 
Stoicism and Aristotelianism. 

Finally, Strabo’s programmatic assertions about the philosophical nature of geography serve 
to secure legitimacy and academic respectability for his project, and an intellectual and ide- 
ological identity for himself. At the same time, the programmatic claims about geography’s 
philosophical credentials are an important nod to Strabo’s intended reader, who is expected 
to possess a broad education, as well as practical interests and a stake in the affairs of state. All 
these preoccupations are presented by Strabo as elements of the philosopher’s agenda, which is 
crucially shown to include geography too. 
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Notes 


All translations from the Greek are my own, unless otherwise indicated. 

On Strabo’s self-referential temporal indicators such as “my contemporary", "in my time", etc., for the 
lives and activities of contemporary or roughly contemporary intellectuals, contrasted with his use of 
more impersonal expressions such as "now" or "recently" for political events, see Clarke 1999, 290—293 
and 1997, 102-108. For the Roman connections see also Engels 2005, especially at 142-143. 

Clarke 1997, 93-96. 

On philosophy in the Artemidorus papyrus see Sedley 2009. 

See also Engels 1999, 42. 

At 1.1.2 he announces: “but let us go back and consider each of the points made in greater detail”. 
Kim 2007, 363-388, shows how this vindication is centered on the implicit claim that Homer embod- 
ies the ideals of “benefit” and “wide learning” highlighted in Strabo’s second and third arguments 
(on which see below). 

On the strong links between philosophy and poetry see also 1.1.10; 1.2.3. 

On this anthropological aspect see French 1994, 126-130; Engels 1999, 42. 

This doxography (a collection of philosophical opinions from different schools and thinkers arranged 
by theme) was reconstructed by Diels in his Doxographi Graeci (1879) on the basis of parallel passages in 
Stobaeus' Anthology and Ps-Plutarch's Epitome of the Opinions of the Philosophers. For a detailed discussion 
see Mansfeld and Runia 1996. 

For an alternative construal of the Greek, giving the translation “expertise in utility”, see Long and 
Sedley 1987 vol. 2, 163. 

Compare Cic. Off. 1.153; 2.5; Tusc. 4.57; Sen. Ep. 89.5. 

Presumably this is a reference to the Stoics again. 

Other Stoic sources for physics as a virtue (e.g. Cic. Fin. 3.72-73) place more emphasis on its contri- 
bution towards the good life, which is life in accordance with nature (see also Diog. Laert. 7.87). This 
aspect is developed in detail in Menn 1997, where he shows how knowledge of the workings of the 
world can amount to practical knowledge that motivates action. 

Cf. 1.1.16: "for they will deal with each situation in a better way if they know the land, its size and 
disposition, and what peculiarities it has, both in what surrounds it and in itself”. 

On this text see Fortenbaugh 1983; Hahm 1990. 

Long and Sedley 1987 vol. 1, 383. 

On this development see Dihle 1986, 185—198. 

See also Cic. Fin. 3.4: “for philosophy is the art of life" (ars est enim philosophia vitae). 

For a survey of the range of this further evidence see Dueck 2000, 62-69. 

This dominance was the result of the systematic and rigorous nature of Stoic dogma, as well as of its 
impact on the Roman elite (including Augustus, see the passage cited on p. 9). 

This is picked up by the lexicographer Stephanus of Byzantium, who refers to "Strabo the Stoic phi- 
losopher” (not the geographer) in his entry on Strabo's home town of Amasia (a 261 Billerbeck) 

Cf. Dueck 2000, 63. 

A few lines earlier Strabo has mentioned Eratosthenes' admiration for the Academic Arcesilaus and the 
renegade Stoic Aristo of Chios. 

Bobzien 1998, 13. She points out that for earlier Stoics there was not so much emphasis on providence 
as such, but the debate centred around the question how human experience of the world squares with 
the tenet that the world is organized by God or Nature so that it is the best one possible. 

There is, however, one reference to books on this issue, “in the books on providence and fate" (4.1.7), 
so clearly he was familiar with these debates, as that whole passage shows. 

See also Plut. St. Rep. 1049F = SVF II 937; Sen. Ben. 4.7 = SVF II 1024; Cic. Nat. D. 2.57-8 

This leads Engels (1999, 43) to claim that their functions are identical. 

See also Cic. Div.1.125. For modern interpretations and the Platonist background see Kidd 1988, 
415-417; Dragona-Monachou 1994, 4434-4436; Reydams-Schills 1997. See also Bénatouil 2009 for 
the different activities attributed to divine agency (Zeus) by the Stoics. 

Laurent 2008. He notes the absence of any trace of the cataleptic impression (the hallmark of Stoic 
empiricism) and Stoic syllogistic, discusses a number of parallels from Stoic physics, and correctly 
points out that Strabo’s reverence for Homer need not be a Stoic influence. At 2.5.26, Strabo 
remarks on the self-sufficiency of Europe in terms of fruits and other "necessities of life" (as opposed 
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to spices and precious stones) could be interpreted as suggesting that the former are indeed necessary 
for the happy life. This would run counter to the celebrated Stoic tenet that virtue is sufficient for 
happiness. 

31 Cf. Dueck 2000, 69. We should note that it was with the success of the Roman Empire that Stoic ideas 
about the community of all men, united through their common rationality and nature-based morality, 
gained additional traction, well beyond what could have been envisaged by Zeno and Chysippus. 

32 Dueck 2000, 8-9, 65; Laurent 2008, 112; Roseman 2005, 27-29 rightly draws attention to Strabo 
Peripatetic background alongside the technical/scientific one. 

33 In the case of Boethus Strabo uses the term sumphilosophein, “to philosophize together", which may 
mean that he and Boethus were fellow students. 

34 On Xenarchus see Falcon 2011; on Boethus see Rashed 2013. 

35 This is the translation proposed by the LSJ for theseis lekuthizein. 

36 Hahm 2007, 49—55. 

37 For more on the fate of Aristotle's books as described by Strabo see Hatzimichali 2013, 11—18. 

38 Cf.Hankinson 1998, 267. 
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2 
“SUCH IS ROME..." 


Strabo on the “Imperial metropolis” 


Nicholas Purcell 


Strabo's account of the city of Rome (5.3.7-8) is one of the most striking set-pieces of the 
Geography, but also one of the most puzzling. 

The exposition, in its correct place in the geographical sequence of the work, is arresting 
for a number of reasons. Descriptions of cities are (perhaps surprisingly) not very common in 
ancient texts, even geographical ones. For all its fame (or because of its celebrity), Rome is 
almost never the subject of a detailed literary presentation.' Here is at least a description of a 
kind, and in a wider descriptive context. It is also tightly entwined with a highly significant his- 
torical moment — the Augustan principate, and the transition from Republic to empire. It is, for 
all that, precisely because this passage takes so unconventional an approach to description that it 
has disappointed many observers. 

The complexities of Strabo's analysis have traditionally been seen as the product of his 
incompetence, and of the inadequacy of his method of deploying earlier geographical texts 
alongside contemporary observations? Perversely, critics have started from an entirely mod- 
ern programme for how Strabo should have surveyed his world, and then blamed him for his 
failure to carry it out. Recent research has now established the merits of taking the work more 
seriously. Understated patterns, odd transitions, peculiar modes of expression, long render- 
ings of Polybius, Poseidonius or Artemidorus: these are all aspects of how he did actually write 
the Geography, and we should study the character of what resulted, rather than dream of what 
he might have told us. The idiosyncrasies of the work deserve careful examination before we 
invoke botched excerpting of earlier ideas or textual corruption to explain the unfamiliar. This 
is a sketch of such an examination, and it will be clear that I incline to the opposite extreme: 
the more unexpected a sentiment, the stranger a sequence of ideas, the more likely it is to offer 
insights into the particular character of the work of 'Strabo the philosopher' and what it may 
have meant to its audiences.* 

Precisely what Strabo tells us of the nature of the city naturally matters. But his portrait of 
Rome cannot be dealt with in isolation: it requires sensitivity to the whole work. We need 
to examine the analytical strategies of which this is an instance, comparing other, sometimes 
equally strange, evocations, so that we can assess what sort of thing Strabo is trying to achieve. 
Description, evocation, portrait, presentation, explanation, assessment, comparison, persuasion: 
all these terms may be relevant. Strabo's urban portraiture needs to be seen in a larger cognitive 
context. As expressed by the opening of the Odyssey (Od. 1.3), the geographer, guided by his 
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engagement with Homer, must develop a hermeneutic through which he will inspect the cities 
of many people, and work out how to know, and portray, their ways of thinking. Before we 
find the description of Rome wanting, we need to discover what role description, and reflection 
on cities, play in the project as a whole. What Strabo says of Rome in Book 5, moreover, is only 
the most conspicuous part of a tapestry-like evocation of this city, which keeps on surfacing in 
the weave of the whole work, to add up to a much more extensive portrayal. In the manner of 
Herodotus (entirely consciously), Strabo creates comment and explanation by reiteration and 
accumulation of relevant material. The actual description of Rome should make more sense 
when seen alongside these multiple cross-allusions and mirrorings. 

This Geography is profoundly historical? That will be relevant to both the points I have 
just made. Passages of detailed analysis turn out to be about historical explanation as much 
as geographical description, and that recognition restores sense and sophistication to appar- 
ently lacunose and inadequate presentations; and the ‘tapestry-method’, in pointing back to 
Herodotus, establishes a historical purpose (and an ethnographic one) alongside geographical 
and literary objectives. Strabo's lost History, we may suppose, had much of the geographical in 
it; and it is likely that some of the historical material in the Geography echoes the other work. 
The Odyssean plan of action entails engagement with both genres. 

Within this larger project of geography combined with history, Strabo, heir to Polybius 
and Poseidonius, has to give a central role to the ascendancy of the Romans, and must fore- 
ground visiting their city, and coming to know their mind. The description of the city provides 
an essential context for historical (and mythological) disquisition on this theme: the summary 
which concludes the whole work emphasizes the ‘one city’ which was the starting-point for 
the conquest of almost everything else. The question of what kind of entity Rome is, in 
Strabo’s world-view, related to and complicated by the still more tricky question ‘who are “the 
Romans”? That too could be asked of any city: how strongly demarcated and characterized are 
the citizen-communities of the cities of Strabo’s world? What is the relation between city and 
ethnicity? Is ‘Roman’ more like ‘Athenian’ or ‘Persian’ as a label? Strabo is completely at home 
with the idea that whole peoples and regions can ‘become Roman’, in a way which suggests 
that his analysis is different from both the city-state ethnicities of early Greek historiography, 
and the larger ethnic constructions of his own world.’ That social and historical transformation, 
moreover, is a major theme of his work, expressed either in precisely those straightforward 
terms, or more subtly with the language of ‘familiarity, close association, intimate possession’, 
for which the Greek term is oikeiotes, one which (with its adjectival form) deserves notice wher- 
ever it occurs in the work. Strabo is happy to deploy “Roman” as a concept capacious enough 
to be an antitype to ‘Greek’, as in the famous antithesis of Greek and Roman priorities in city 
foundation, which introduces the presentation of Rome (5.3.8). 

Let us begin, however, with the actual description of Rome and its neighbourhood. 


1 A city in several contexts 


The first thing to note is how the description of the city itself is tied to that of the whole of 
west-central Italy by both the geography of communications and a shared history.* 

Strabo's survey of Italy proceeds people by people, and here the Sabines are presented first, 
and then the Latins. The primary position of the Sabines 1s underlined by their claim to seri- 
ously indigenous status, the fountainhead of the other peoples of the interior of the southern 
part of the peninsula.” The local histories are entwined with the explication of Rome’s own 
past, through the Sabine origin of Rome’s kings, the derivation of the appellation Quirites 
(which he then continues to use throughout this section) for Roman citizens, and the wealth 
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brought to Rome by the conquest of the area (where Strabo quotes Fabius Pictor himself).'? 
The shared destinies are pointed up by attention to the courses of roads, a theme which shapes 
Strabo's Italy more than it does any other region. The gate in Rome from which the viae Salaria 
and Nomentana begin, the Porta Collina, is the threshold also of this evocation of the physical 
reality of the city." 

Next comes a detailed account of the founding of Rome, pretty canonical and familiar from 
Roman narratives. The geographer's topographical eye is apparent in his note that the Alban 
state extended to the Tiber, in his interest in the political significance of the settlement pattern 
of the area at the time of the foundation, and especially in his reflection on how undesirable the 
site of Rome was: ‘places which reflected necessity rather than deliberate choice — the site was 
not defensible, and had no land of its own around of the kind which can support a city, nor a 
population to join in the settlement’.'” 

Strabo's learning with regard to the history of Italy is profound and critical, and any estima- 
tion of the place of the city in his work has to include, and take full notice, of this fact. His 
account is strongly redolent of contemporary Roman historical research. Thus he ties Latin 
practice to contemporary Roman by means of the strangely recondite detail of the Latin festival. 
Equally, Augustan (as has recently been argued) is the cultic evocation of a supposed boundary 
for Rome's first territory.? Asylum and Consualia are adduced as demonstrations of the seamy 
history of Romulus's consolidation of his new foundation; and the Ara Maxima of Hercules is 
cited in connection with the ‘more mythical’ account of the foundation centred on Evander: 
the Altar's Greek-style ritual is ‘preserved even now ...and in fact Akylios, the writer on 
Roman matters, includes this as evidence for Rome being a Greek foundation'.'* Again, telling 
us how the Social War has devastated the coastal cities of Latium, the surviving sanctuaries ‘have 
become famous because of the sojourn which Aeneas made there and because of those sacred 
rites which, it is said, have been handed down from those times’ (5.3.5). And he recounts the 
arrival of Aeneas and his engagement with Latins and Rutulians. 

The complexities of institutional history, of autonomy and dependence, are very prominent. 
It is especially arresting to see how the unfolding of the fate of Alba and Rome’s other neighbours 
reveals the early history of Roman urban strategies, the early phases of that policy of differential 
privilege and reprisal which shaped the geographer’s own world: ‘as for the other cities of the 
periphery, some were destroyed, others disobeyed and were humbled, humiliated for their diso- 
bedience, but some showed good will towards Rome and even increased in status’.! The Latins, 
he observes, share a language with the Romans. On the other hand, Roman language-behaviour 
is complex (Strabo remarks that the otherwise dead Oscan survived in the contemporary Atellan 
farce).'^ Here again the issue surfaces — who was Roman and who not? 

The Herodotean ethnographer returns to Hellenic elements in Roman history in the 
extended anecdote in this section about Alexander, Demetrius Poliorcetes and the piracy of the 
Antiates, Roman subjects: Demetrius 


said that he was doing the Romans the favour of returning the individuals because 
of kinship with the Greeks, but that he did not think it proper that the same men 
should have military superiority over Italy and send out pirate expeditions, or that 
they should have founded a temple in the Forum to honour Castor and Pollux, 
whom everyone calls Saviours and send to Greece, the native land of the Dioscuri, 
people to plunder it. (5.3.5) 


However implausible this knowledge of the cults of the Roman Forum is for Demetrius, here 
is a good instance of Strabo’s technique of weaving together history and description, Greek and 
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Roman, cult and tradition. Piracy is prominent among the subjects of economic and political 
research which recur throughout the Geography." 

One of the most frequently recurring themes is the natural bounty enjoyed by Italy. Strabo 
was not the only observer to think the curative waters of the peninsula (such as Cutiliae, Aquae 
Caeretanae and Sinuessa) a great wonder. But economics is seldom far from the surface, and it is 
primary production which most reflects the beneficence of nature. The whole of Latium is ‘blest 
with fertility [eudaimon, a key word for prosperity in this analysis], producing everything’. Even 
the malarial marshes of the coast, and the rocky Apennines, ‘are not wholly unworked or use- 
less, but afford rich pasture, or timber, or some of the fruits of marshy or rocky environments’; 
Caecuban wine is the case in point (5.3.5). Strabo's description of Ostia as harbourless long 
perplexed scholars, but has now been confirmed by the discovery of the built harbour in front 
of the Temple of the Dioscuri, and the work on its sediments which shows that it was indeed 
no longer accessible to ships of sea-going draft in the Augustan period.'* The vivid description 
of the unloading of ships off the coast speaks both of the vigorous economic life of Rome and 
its region, and of the greed which underlies it, never far from Strabo's evocations of economic 
prosperity: ‘the prospect of gain prevails’. 

Another type of comment on the present is the remark that Collatia, Antemnae, Fidenae, 
Labicum, and little cities of that type were now ‘villages, the estates of private citizens”.'” 
Likewise, Antium is now 'given over to the rulers for leisure and relief from the cares of state 
(ta politika) whenever they get the opportunity, and so they have built up many very expensive 
homes for such periods of residence”. Meanwhile, on the south coast of Latium, ‘caverns of 
very great size open . . . which large and very costly houses occupy’.”! Strabo’s observation of 
the landscape of that behaviour which we now call villeggiatura (for which there is no Roman 
word) is one of his most perceptive and original. Here, as in the more general history of settle- 
ments, there is a marked negative tinge to the exposition, visible also in allusions to the much 
more recent history of continual or repeated disruption and destruction (the cities of Sabinum 
are reduced in number and size by war; perched hill-towns are suitable for revolt; the Samnites 
of the Social and Civil wars have devastated the Latin lowlands). Natural prosperity is counter- 
pointed by human greed and destructiveness. 

Here, then, is an intelligent and creative account of how the city of Rome as a central place 
transformed, not always for the better, the social, cultural and economic relationships of Italy. 
Blended in curiously with elements from the earlier historical and geographical traditions, the 
landscape-wide analysis centred on the city of Rome is also an outstanding example of sophis- 
ticated geographical exposition. If some of the material is tralatician, there is real observation 
and interpretation too. 


2 An unconventional ecphrasis 


The detailed presentation of Rome itself, the only city on the Tiber, resumes the theme of 
the inadequacy of the site, developing it with a historical analysis of the fortifications of the 
city, in the course of which all seven canonical hills are artfully mentioned.? Like much of 
the learned detail in this section, that has a strongly Augustan flavour, as does the remark that 
the old fortifications are obsolete. Augustus would have warmed to the point that like Sparta, 
Rome had needed to depend on valour more than fortifications: ‘walls are not defences for 
men, but men for walls’. 

What follows is more original. Strabo presents a calculus of accessible resources. Rome’s 
location was hard to defend, and ‘the countryside which surrounded the city was fertile and 
extensive, but not theirs’. The conquest, by bravery and effort, of this countryside, transformed 
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Rome into a city with unparalleled natural advantages.? However, the characteristic criti- 
cal slant reappears: nowadays the endowment of nature serves principally to maintain the city 
against its own intrinsic, self-made vices: 


This is how the city survives, though it has expanded to such an extent, with regard 
to its own food-supply, and also to wood and stone for building-works. These never 
cease, because of collapses, fires, and sales, which also never stop: and they are a sort 
of intentional collapse, since people demolish and rebuild one building from another 
according to their fancy.” 


Strabo goes on to expound the network of rivers through which the necessary building-materials 
are constantly supplied. 

The domestic extravagance of rich Romans is seen this time through the property-market, 
which principally maintains the frenetic pace of redevelopment. Augustus’ building regulations 
have mitigated the consequences (though not the underlying greed). Strabo gives details of meas- 
ures against fire (the establishment of the vigiles) and collapse, which incidentally illustrate the 
scale of the problem — building-heights on public-road frontages are limited to 70 feet. Even ‘this 
regulation would have failed were it not for the reliability of the mines and the timber and the 
ease of organising transport by water’ (5.3.7). Geography wins. 

Next, the far-sightedness (pronoia) with which the Romans have provided aqueducts, roads 
and sewers is contrasted with Greek theories of urban foundation, and the work of Marcus 
Agrippa is particularly praised.” However, other Romans of Strabo’s lifetime, from Pompey to 
Augustus and his family and friends, have ensured that the (Greek) standard of beauty is reached 
too, ‘filling the city with numerous, beautiful offerings . . . they have surpassed all enthusiasm 
and expense in their provisions’. Quite suddenly, the rather theoretical analysis gives way to a 
visual evocation of a specific part of the city, the Campus Martius, location of the most impres- 
sive of the new works. Now we hear (for the first time) that the place beautified by recent 
benefactors was already beautiful by nature — by contrast with the unpromisingly located city 
of the foundation-narrative. ‘In addition to its natural beauty, it has received in addition the 
adornment which results from planning’ (pronoia again). In this combination of advantages, the 
suburb is a microcosm of the whole city. 

Now comes a new focalisation — what the visitor sees on the spot: 


The wonderful capacity of the plain offers unlimited space for chariot-races and other 
equestrian games, as well as for such an enormous number of people exercising with 
balls or hoops or in wrestling. The monuments around, and the ground, grassy all year, 
with the crowns of the ridges across the river which drop to the bank in a visual effect 
like a stage-painting, offer a panorama which is hard to turn away from.” 


Here are two vivid evocations of the way the Campus looks and of the effect on the viewer. 
Strabo goes on to list the architectural elements, temples, and buildings for leisure and spec- 
tacles: a third likely reaction of the visitor is the impression that they are trying to declare the 
rest of the city — that is all the ancient urban environment within the walls — an afterthought 
or side-show. The culmination is a further observation, less definite, concerning the sanctity of 
the location, and the detailed description of the precise appearance of just one ‘most remark- 
able’ monument, Augustus’ Mausoleum.” The rest of the city is not omitted, though, but is 
dealt with in a breathless praeteritio, in the form of a fourth experience for inspection by the 
hypothetical viewer: 
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if a person were to pass by the old Forum, and see one forum built against another, 
with royal porticoes, and temples, and see in addition the Capitolium and the monu- 
ments there and those on the Palatium and in Livia's Porticus, he would easily forget 
everything outside. (5.3.8) 

And there the account stops, with the Herodotean coda, “Such is Rome'.% 

This is not the end of the story, however, since Rome acts as a repeated point de repere for 
the geographer, and allusions scattered through the work provide many other important details 
(some of which we have already seen in the description of west central Italy). The Capitol, 
passed over so glancingly, is celebrated elsewhere.” The offerings of the dynasts of Britain there 
have almost made the island a ‘familiar possession’ (oikeian) of the Romans (4.5.3). Pompey 
dedicated the best of the spoils of Mithridates in the Capitol (12.3.31). But we also hear 
more of the problems of the urban texture (picking up 5.3.7). Relating the exciting story of 
how Athenaeus the philosopher escaped from Rome with the conspirator Murena, and was 
accused of conspiracy but acquitted, Strabo adds that he was subsequently killed one night in 
the collapse of his house (14.5.4). Comparable problems are evoked by the observation that 
the tall houses of Tyre are second only to those of Rome (16.2.23), or the note that a famous 
painting looted from Corinth, which he had himself seen, was burned with the Temple of 
Ceres (8.6.23). A similar undesirable primacy for Rome, for size and density of population, is 
proclaimed in the description of Gades, many of whose merchants, strikingly, actually live at 
Rome (3.5.3). 

Apart from the spectacle of so many people enjoying the Campus, the number and char- 
acter of Rome’s inhabitants are actually left for these sidelong allusions. The concentration 
of resources and their consumption implies a rich economic and artisan life, which surfaces 
in the Syrian book, where we hear of the amazingly cheap glassware of Rome (16.2.25, also 
notably describing innovation and the efficiency of production there). But the richest allusion 
to this dimension of urban life comes after the details of Mummius’ sack of Corinth, with the 
story of how Caesar’s new settlers set up a flourishing trade in antiquities looted from the city’s 
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cemeteries, the “necrocorinthia'.* Here we see clearly Strabo’s view of the ‘race of ex-slaves' 
(apeleutherikon genos) characteristic of the city of Rome (it was from them that Augustus recruited 
the vigiles), and its association with commercial values and behaviours. The slaves, gathered from 
all over the world at Rome, also appear in the remarkable passage where he speaks of the animal 
character of enslaved Corsicans who vex their owners with their apathetic behaviour, and who, 
though cheap, are a notably bad buy.” 

Three further clusters of allusions complete this oblique representation. First, much else, 
apart from the unfortunate slaves, converges on Rome. Once from the west, in Baetica, and 
once in the east, in Alexandria, Strabo speaks of the scale of the export trade bound for Rome, 
using the appearance of the heavy-laden ships as a yard-stick.? Rome is on several occasions 
the destination of goods.? Equally, perhaps more, significant, is Strabo's interest in cultic 
geography, in the patterns and connections traced by shared or borrowed religion, which we 
have already met in the Italian introduction. The cults of Phocaea are the famous case, show- 
ing that Strabo was aware of the temples of the Aventine hill, but Rome's shrine of Venus 
Erycina, an aphidruma or daughter-sanctuary of the Sicilian one, is also important." Given 
what could be made of it, the appropriation of works of art, religious or not, is less developed, 
with the conspicuous exception of colossal statues.? On the other hand, the paroxysm of the 
cultural heritage of Greeks and Romans at Rome gives the city a special place in the geogra- 
phy of learning, which is reflected in its centrality to the movements of all the most talented 
men in the cities of the East.” 
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Second, at Rome, the imperial power is to be seen in the coercion of its subjects. Strabo 
witnessed the execution of the Sicilian bandit Selouros in the Forum Romanum, and perhaps 
the beheading of Syllaios; and he knows that hostages are kept at Rome from many of the 
subject polities.” Like many institutions of Roman rule, this is part of the familiar background 
of Strabo's world. Alongside the allusions we have discussed, the other way in which Rome 
appears throughout the Geography is as ruler of the world, a function strongly centralized on 
Rome the city. This is something not to be taken for granted, for an author who could have 
presented the Roman empire as immanent in a more general way across the world, and, even 
more pertinently, who had lived through a period in which there had been real, if temporary 
and irregular, displacements of Roman power under Pompey, the Liberators, and, especially, 
Antony. 

Finally, the rulers themselves are to be found enjoying the fruits of empire in Rome and 
west-central Italy. We have seen how villas (as we would call them) have taken over ancient 
towns, and occupied the wonders of the coasts. In several localities, and especially around 
Tusculum and in the Alban Hills, such palatial developments dominate the landscape (5.3.12). 
The constant sales of property in the city are related. It is to support this extravagance (polyteleia) 
in building ‘Persian palaces’ that Rome ‘orchestrates’ natural resources (Strabo's word choregia 
suggests the provision of what is needed for a public spectacle) and depletes them. He makes 
this observation particularly of marble from Italy, Greece and Asia.* The leisure of the Roman 
elite is deliberately set against political business; and in the case of Naples, the strain of ruling 
the world is also counterpointed with the relaxed pleasures of an ancient Greek city.” What is 
more, as on the Campus, it is in these leisured settings that the extraordinary populousness of 
the region of Rome is on display.“ 

In the description of Italy, we see the hegemones themselves close up, at home, as they had 
been, and as they were at the time of writing. The historical dimension includes the products 
of Roman conquest or settlement, and the consequences of dissension and sedition at Rome, 
which Strabo makes no attempt to disguise (though the most recent Civil War in Italy is not 
discussed). The wonders of Italy are in part the product of heedless Roman accumulation and 
expenditure. Strabo has oriented his Geography towards the ‘imperial requirements’ (hegem- 
onikai chreai) of the Romans.* That goal informs the insights into the domestic behaviour of 
the hegemones. Advising Rome’s rulers, for this expert, includes making criticisms as well as 
eulogy.” Roman foresight and Roman extravagance sit uneasily side by side. Part of the solu- 
tion derives from the fact that, under Augustus’ sway, the ‘leaders’ are not the same as Rome’s 
real Leadership. 

Strabo is notably interested in administrative institutions, and even speaks of the burgeoning 
legal profession at Rome.” He is, as we have seen, also very well informed about Roman history 
and antiquarian tradition, especially where religion is concerned. But much of the old res publica 
is missing. This is an Augustan prescription for understanding the Roman past. Rome is now 
to be understood as the culmination of such a long and retentive history (we recall the “pres- 
ervation’ of the cult of Herakles, 5.3.3 phylattesthai); it is also to be understood by a developed 
metonymy of city and state. Augustus has put things straight: his work is an epanorthosis of Rome 
(5.3.7). The excellence (arete) of Rome’s politeia and of the rulers, especially now that Augustus 
and Tiberius have taken ‘power answerable to none’ (autoteles exousia), has given Rome and 
the allies of Rome unprecedented prosperity (6.4.2). This is why the older Rome (and even 
its Augustan monuments) receive only glancing treatment. Instead, on the Augustan Campus 
Martius, we behold (that is precisely his metaphor) a new city-foundation, sacred, beautiful, 
joined to but distinct from, and better than, the old. And in this sacred New City, the tomb of 
its founder is at its heart." 
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3 Urban worlds - whose view? 


Strabo names and locates many other cities, great and small, but — perhaps surprisingly — seldom 
describes them. Occasionally something is said about site, communications, hinterland or envi- 
ronment. Sometimes a little history is given. But he rarely presents any of the features of the 
city-scape, natural or man-made. We can deduce the importance of cities, Greek and Roman, 
in the Augustan world from Strabo, but he is not choosing to display this world primarily 
through the optic of cities. Cities are very different from each other, geographically, historically, 
economically, and in their place in the current governmental order. And they are very subject 
to change, as was so conspicuous in the history of west central Italy. The urban geography of 
Rome, then, cannot be seen as one item in a series which shapes the Geography as a whole. This 
1s a world with a new geography of new cities. Older ones have often disappeared or declined. 
Rome’s urban policies have, as we saw, been a primary agent of this process from early times; 
and Rome itself has changed considerably (especially now that it has ‘expanded to such an 
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extent’, 5.3.7). My subtitle, ‘Strabo on the “imperial metropolis", risks representing the geogra- 
pher's Rome more as one of a set, chief member of a series, than is actually the case. No other 
city has come to rule the world. Rome’s history, and therefore its geography, and its nature as 
a city, are all unique. 

Explaining cities and their vicissitudes also entails a lively concern for how they interact. 
Strabo's cities come in clusters, sometimes very large ones; they are networked, and it is here 
that the calculus of natural advantage and the analysis of economic catchment-areas become 
important.^ Nature, politics and economics combine. Nature can be hostile: the harmless 
marshes of Ravenna and Alexandria are noted with surprise (5.1.7). Its dispositions need human 
attention too. Forethought and natural advantage combine to produce successful cities. Rome 
is one example; notably, Strabo’s home town, Amaseia, is another.* Similarly, it was the euphuia 
(natural advantages) of Corinth which led to its refoundation by Julius Caesar (8.6.23). At 
Gades, bravery in seafaring and friendship with Rome has produced good fortune, and made the 
city ‘most renowned (onomastotate) of all’ (3.1.8). But prosperity and greed are never far apart. 

In his concluding (and culminating) book, Strabo presents two more cities which might 
serve as foils to what was said about Rome. The smaller is Carthage, where he is mainly con- 
cerned with the glory of the city before 146, though he is aware of the Caesarian refoundation 
(17.3.14—15). Roman history is dominant here. Carthage belongs to the past.” 

The much more emphatic and complex description, covering six chapters, is that of 
Alexandria. At first sight, it may appear fuller and more satisfying than that of Rome. If this 
set-piece more adequately fulfills the requirements of geographical representation, might that 
indicate some partisanship of the Geographer towards the hub of the eastern Mediterranean? An 
introduction, presenting Alexandria’s outstanding natural advantages, is followed by a survey, 
locating the palace quarter (with Museum and tomb of Alexander) in the city, and outlining 
the Great Harbour in some detail.* Two further harbours, the Necropolis, the Serapeion, the 
Gymnasium, and the Paneion are also identified. No doubt the reader does feel better intro- 
duced to the city as a whole than by the account of Rome. But the cataloguing of localities 1s 
more artful than it appears, and there are several reasons for not seeing this as an encomium. 
First, the monuments are not extolled in anything like the language used of Rome. The tomb 
of Alexander in his wonderful new city is completely overshadowed by the sanctity and beauty 
of the Augustan funerary monuments at the heart of the New Rome of the Campus Martius. 
The account of Alexandria, too, is completed by allusions to it elsewhere in the book — like 
Rome, Alexandria can only be understood in its intricate regional setting — but the exotic and 
chaotic picture which results is no improvement on the fires and collapses of Rome.” The 
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description of Egypt, too, is extremely historical, and the history in question is notably ethical, 
and the ethical issues are rooted in the geographical survey and displayed through the social 
history which it explores.” But Egyptian monuments, like other Egyptian resources, have now 
been transferred to Rome.” Strabo's reference points remain those of his Roman description 
and its antiquarian sources. Thus the reliefs (anaglyphai) of ancient Egyptian temples seem 
to him like those of the Etruscans.” Here, an objectionable past has been usefully brought 
to an end by Roman conquest.? The truphe (luxurious self-indulgence) of the Ptolemies is 
explicitly set against the sophrosune (moderate restraint) of the Roman rulers of Egypt.** That 
truphe is especially linked with drunken license, and wine becomes an index: its production for 
Alexandrian consumption.” While wine production was a sign of Italy's natural productivity, 
it was not adduced as a sign of the extravagant behaviour of leading Romans. 

The inventory of monuments, moreover, recalls but does not magnify the Ptolemaic past: 
this is a city with a heritage, now converted (like Carthage) to Roman purposes. The city’s trade 
serves Puteoli; and provides Rome with massive revenues from customs-duties; it may be (thanks 
to those unique natural advantages) the greatest emporion of the world, but to illustrate that our 
author quotes Cicero (17.1.13; cf. 7.4.5, greatest emporion of the barbarians). Caesar’s devastation 
of Pharos island, and the fall of Antony and Cleopatra, are very present to the vicarious observer; 
while the ancient rites of the city have given way to the Roman festivals of Augustus’ victory- 
monument, Nicopolis (17.1.10). Finally, though the detail is considerable, its cataloguing is far 
removed from the enthusiastic imagining of how the spectacle of Rome appears.” 

This, then, is the city which could have been Antony’s New Rome. Corrected by Augustus, 
Alexandria no longer competes with the real thing. 

The note on the Museum reminds us of Strabo’s interest in the geography of learned mobil- 
ity: but (as we have seen) the Alexandrian scholars are now at Rome (14.5.13—15). As has been 
suspected, the repeated allusions to the origins and movements of other writers and thinkers 
from Asia weave a portrait of the author’s milieu, and Strabo’s long and detailed experience of 
Rome is conspicuous in the Geography: Strabo is notably (and perhaps unexpectedly) keen to 
tell us about himself: An artful self-portraiture is another of the designs woven into the fabric 
of the work.” It is not extraneous or digressive, but integral to the geographical and histori- 
cal subject matter. His own family and personal history have been entwined with the wider 
history, which has resulted in the Augustan principate.? He has had personal links with the 
hegemones, and that enables him to analyze what they need. What he knows, how he knows 
it, where he has been, and what he has seen for himself, are all part of his method. All this is 
on display in Book 5. 

The number of chronological allusions in the Geography, and specifically, more or less dat- 
able moments in the geographer's experience of Rome, have encouraged scholars to reconstruct 
his biography.?? That exercise has proved frustrating, and we should content ourselves with the 
impression of recurrent, substantial, intimate acquaintance with the city which Strabo com- 
municates. This is a central element in the historical character of the Geography. The autoptic 
and biographical material entwines the geography with contemporary history and makes the 
latter credible. In this picture of Rome, it is essential that the author formed part of what he 
depicts. His own Italian and Roman experience establishes his cultural and scientific credentials 


in describing Augustus’ and Tiberius’ empire.” 


And his preoccupation with the question of 
who was Roman, and who not, should be seen on the one hand alongside the other recurrent 
autobiographical motifs of the work, and on the other as a reflection of the search for reference- 
points and orientation by people like the geographer, Roman citizens of distant provinces, 
moving across Roman diasporas of different kinds, interacting constantly with people whose 


Roman-ness came with many different kinds and levels of authenticity.” 
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Performing high culture, like the business of hegemonia, is part of what the geographer relates 
and explains, as it too changes the relationships of places and peoples. Cities are shaped and 
altered by their intellectual life, which includes the process of description and interpretation. 
Rome the city was a construction of lore and interpretation, at least as much as of brick and 
stone. We have seen that learned exegesis played a greater part than monuments in Strabo's 
depiction. The Rome that was built by Varro or Verrius Flaccus was as real as the buildings put 
into words by Vitruvius. This Rome of the mind is at least as present as the physical reality in 
Strabo's presentation, and in it intellect meets leisure and power, and Roman meets Greek. The 
geographer presents himself as an inhabitant of the new Rome, which is not only Augustus’ 
physical and institutional monument, but also a place of changing self-perceptions and self- 
awarenesses, a new kind of centre for new geographies. If his Rome surprises us, it is because 
the character of the city itself was in a state of instability and rapid flux, and his evocation is true 
to the spirit of reinvention which was the hallmark of the age. 

One might sum up by saying that Rome is very big in Strabo. Bigness is part of his problem- 
atic. From Book 1, he has had to wrestle with the scale of the project, for which he famously 
chooses the colossal work of craft as a metaphor: his purpose is explaining the nature of ‘big 
things and collectivities” (ta megala kai ta hola).? Size and ‘catholicity’, wholeness, inclusiveness, 
completeness, are features of his work, and likewise of Roman power, and of its centre. That is 
surely why, of all the wonderful things gathered there by Roman conquerors, it is the colossal 
statues that particularly appeal to Strabo. It is perhaps also why sight, the direct experience of the 
appearance of beauty and scale combined, is the chosen register for making us understand Rome, 
the new, improved, city which is a spectacle from which we turn away only with reluctance. 

In this context, it is striking that Rome is defined — just before the Herodotean coda — as 
the place where the viewer could easily forget all the exterior world. There is all the rest of the 
Geography, all the rest of the globe, but the dazzled onlooker is only aware of the alternative 
reality which is Augustan Rome: rhaidios eklathoit’an ton exothen. Toiaute men he Rhome (5.3.8). 


Notes 


I am grateful to the editor for her invitation to contribute to the volume, and for her comments. All trans- 
lations are my own. 


1 The account of Rome in Pliny’s geographical section (HN 3.66—7) is as unexpected as Strabo’s. 

2 Such approaches are sensibly discussed by Lindsay 1997, perhaps the most recent work written fully 

within the older template of Strabonian studies. 

Pride of place should be given to the two volumes Dueck 2000 and Dueck, Lindsay and Pothecary 2005. 

Strabon philosophos: Plut., Luc. 28. 

On this theme, for instance, Clarke 1999. 

17.3.24. See also the summary at 6.4.2. The place of Rome and the Romans in the larger historical 

project goes beyond what I can cover in detail here: see Lasserre 1983. 

7 Among the cases are 3.2.15 (Turdetanians), 3.4.20 (Celtiberians), 4.1.12 (Narbonensis), 5.1.10 (Italy). 

8 Arespect in which Strabo resembles his contemporary Dionysius of Halicarnassus (whom Strabo men- 
tions, 14.2.17). For Strabo and Italy, Biffi 1988; Maddoli 1988. Strabo is interested, in particular, in places 
within view of Rome. 

9 All this from 5.3.1; cf. 5.2.2, Etruscans and Rome. In the book's architecture, 5.1. Cisalpina, and 5.2, 
Etruria, both serve more loosely as preparations for the description of Rome. 

10 Cf. 5.2.3 on the tabulae Caeritum and 3.5.3 on ‘the censuses of my time’. Fabius Pictor fr. 24 Cornell 
(2013), with useful commentary ad loc. 

11 A similar role is played by the tributaries of the Tiber which join the basin to the city. Compare the 
account of the Via Appia, 5.3.6; the roads which specifically enable wagons to carry the loads of river—boats 
are included in the praise of the Romans’ practical resources, 5.3.8. The Porta Collina is named again in 
the account of the walls of Rome at 5.3.7, and yet again as site of Rome’s temple of Venus Erycina, 6.2.6. 
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5.3.2, re-stated even more strongly at 5.3.7:'it should be added that even those who added some other 
districts to the foundation had no independent mastery with which they could do any better, but were 
the slaves of what had been done previously’. 

See Scheid 1987. 

5.3.3. This sentiment too puts Strabo firmly in the company of Dionysius (cf. n. 4 above). The MSS 
have ‘Kylios’, but the emendation Akylios, for the Roman Greek—language annalist C. Acilius, is widely 
accepted. See Cornell 2013, Acilius 7, with vol. HI, 190. 

5.3.4. Of the Peloponnese of his own day, Strabo writes (8.7.3) of Romans ‘not using the cities in the 
same way, but wishing to preserve some and destroy others’. 

5.3.6. Cf. 5.2.9 Faliscan. 

Like becoming or ceasing to be barbarian or nomad, the onset and abandonment of piracy is a theme of 
social and geographical change which interests Strabo: e.g. 5.2.2 on Etruscan piracy; 14.5.2. Cf. Urso 2001. 
Goiran et al. 2014. 

5.3.2. Its watering-place is now more populous than ancient Caere, 5.2.3. 

5.3.5: by accident or design, Strabo uses the same word (epidemia) for Aeneas’s stay on the Latin coast 
and the vacations of the Roman elite. 

5.3.6. Sperlonga and its villa are clearly intended. 

5.3.7. Canon of seven hills, Vout 2012. The theme may be foregrounded because of the ‘poliorcetic’ 
theme in Hellenistic geography: Prontera 1994, 858. 

5.3.7. The conquest is represented euphemistically as a process of appropriation, by which the land 
‘became their own’, oikeias genomenes. 

5.3.7. Seneca Ep. 91.13 attributes a similar, but more hostile, consciousness of Augustan Rome’s vulner- 
ability to fire to Strabo’s older contemporary Timagenes. 

5.3.8. Dionysius, Ant. Rom. 3.67.5 praises the same trio. 

5.3.8. I translate erga as ‘monuments’: 5.2.5 suggests that it must include buildings as well as smaller 
‘works of art’. The Campus Martius is among the ‘easily improved and intensively developed plains’ 
(5.3.12 enagoga kai exeskemena pedia) which surround Rome, in one of the first literary evocations of the 
Campagna, to be compared with Dionysius’ vision of the endless sprawl of enormous Rome, Ant. 4.13. 
For the equestrian activities, Wiseman 1979. 

The word for the buildings, anathemata ‘offerings’, also has a religious flavour.‘A great mound near the 
river on a high foundation of white marble, covered right to the summit with evergreen trees. On top 
is a bronze image of Augustus Caesar, and underneath the mound are the burial places of himself and 
his kinsmen and intimates (oikeioi); behind the mound is a large sacred grove with wonderful walks; and 
in the centre of the Campus is the circuit-wall round his ustrinum, likewise made of white marble. It is 
surrounded by a ring of iron fencing, and planted inside with black poplars’. 

The phrase is used also in the description of Tarsus, 14.5.15. Strabo now moves on to the other parts 
of Latium, as defined by the road-network; the remainder of 5.3 has some further material relevant to 
Rome, but contrasts with the careful introduction of the city though the descriptions of Sabinum and 
Latium. 

Strabo certainly spoke of his personal experience of the Capitol in the History. Josephus, Ant. 14.34—6 
mentions Strabo’s autopsy of the 500-talent golden ‘vine or garden called Delight’ dedicated there by 
Aristoboulos; Ant. 13.11.3 has another allusion to Strabo citing Timagenes on Aristoboulos (FGH 88 F 
5 Jacoby). Cf. n. 55 below. 

8.6.23, the fullest of the city descriptions of mainland Greece. 

5.2.7. Slaves too, we may assume, are the tall but gawky British youths Strabo saw at Rome: 4.5.2. 
Similarly, he had observed the armless Indian ‘Hermes’ presented to Augustus by the ambassadors of 
Porus in 20 BCE, 15.1.73. 7.1.4 may imply that he saw the German captives in Germanicus’ triumph 
of 26 May CE 17. 

Baetica, 3.2.6; Alexandria, 17.1.7. 

4.4.3 and 5.1.7; also meat from Gaul 3.2.5; Cisalpina, 5.2.9; Etruscan lake products, 5.3.11. 

Phocaean koine, Massalia and the Aventine xoanon 6.2.6, cf. 13.1.41.Venus Erycina, 4.1.5, with Trotta 
2005, 120-2. For religious replication, note also Comana, 12.3.32 and the case of Rome’ aphidruma 
from Pessinous, 12.5.3. 

Kolossoi collected at Rome, from Taras, 6.3.1; Apollonia, 7.6.1; Samos, 14.1.4. Coan Aphrodite dedicated 
to in the temple of Julius as to the ancestress of the family, 14.2.19. 

Rome ‘full of Alexandrians and Tarsians', and so the best place to estimate the learned diaspora, 14.5.15: 
cf. Engels 2005 and Engels 2014. See also 4.1.5 for Massalia and the topography of learning. 
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6.2.6 Selurus; 16.4.24 Syllaios; 16.1.28 hostages. 

5.2.5, timber and Luna marble, an important oblique allusion to Augustus' city of marble; 8.5.7, ancient 
quarries of valuable stone in Taygetos have been reopened on a large scale by people choregon echontes 
ten ton Rhomaion poluteleian; 9.5.6, Scyrian marble, to be seen in the public and private works of the city’; 
12.8.14 polyteleia and Docimian marble. 

5.4.7, cf. 4.1.5 Massalia. 

5.2.9, Etruscan spas are comparable to Baiae for their populousness; cf. also n. 20. 

1.1.23, cf. 2.5.8 and 2.5.13. 

True for Roman rule in the provinces too: 11.2.12 on the negligence of governors in the Black Sea. 
12.2.9, the nomode and the Roman nomikoi. 

Emphasized by Engels 1999, 298-302. Epanorthosis is what the Romans of this age have also achieved 
in Alexandria, 17.1.13. For new cities alongside old, Gades is a good example, 3.5.3 

3.4.13 for the 300 Celtiberian cities. For urban geography in Strabo generally, Pédech 1971. 

At Rome the nature of the territory provides advantages (eutuchemata) for the city, but the Romans have 
added those of pronoia, 5.3.8. Amaseia is ‘wonderfully provided for by both intelligent planning (pronoia) 
and nature’, 12.3.39. 

The editor points out to me that something similar might be invoked to explain the oddly minimal 
account of Athens, reduced to a prateritio, 9.1.16. 

Eukairia of Alexandria and especially its happy location between land and sea, 17.1.6. Cf. 17.1.26 the 
Red Sea canal, deep enough for the myriophoros naus. 

17.2.4 on ibis infestations in the streets of Alexandria, a pleasant, but outré, detail. Similarly, 17.1.15, use 
of kuamos for everyday containers in the workshops of Alexandria. 17.1.53 teeming population. 

Aretai of Alex, 17.1.13. 

17.1.27 unspoiled obelisks from Heliopolis, of which two are at Rome; 17.1.44 crocodiles and Tentyrites 
at Rome. 

17.1.28. Another related case is 16.2.39 horoskopoi among the Romans. 

The snapshot of the kings’ disastrous history draws on Polybius (17.1.12), but is perhaps also redolent 
of Timagenes (cf. n. 31), who was probably no more positive about most of the rulers on whom he 
concentrated than about the excessive behaviours instantiated in the city of Rome and its environs. 
17.1.11, epause paroinoumenen, cf. 12-13 for Roman merits. 

17.1.14, Alexandrians as consumers of terrible wine, and of beer, though Mareotic wine is good enough 
to be aged; 17.1.16 scenes of its consumption, above all at Canopus. 

The only evocation of the view is the panorama from the Paneion, 17.1.10. 

Clarke 1997. 

There is an especially rich vein of reminiscence about the period 49—28 throughout the work. 

See especially Lindsay 1997. 

Although it is clear that he visited Alexandria, that fact is not foregrounded in the same way as the 
experience of Rome. 

Spawforth 2012, 70—81; Purcell 2005. 

On new spatial and cognitive conceptions of Rome and the world in this period, Wallace-Hadrill 2008, 
Nicolet 1988. 9.2.2, where Strabo says that Roman supremacy is the result of learning intellectual 
sophistication to add to their bellicose virtues, is very relevant. 

1.1.23 ‘for this work too is a kolossourgia”. See Dueck 2000, 148-87, and particularly Pothecary 2005, 
and also Nicolet 1988, 94, ‘cet inventaire fait sous la signe de le géographie a quelque chose pour nous 
d'héroique: il est à coup sûr plus complet, parce que pour la premiere fois universel, que ceux qu'avaient 
tentés ses prédécesseurs'. 
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LOOKING IN FROM 
THE OUTSIDE 


Strabo's attitude towards the Roman people 


Jesper Majbom Madsen 


This chapter presents Strabo's perception of Rome, Roman culture and Roman power in 
general. The geographer himself serves as a striking example of the ambivalent attitudes of 
Greek intellectuals active from the late first century BCE to the early decades of the first cen- 
tury CE in the portrayal of the Roman people (here defined as Roman citizens originating 
from Italy or the city of Rome itself), and the Roman way of life. Strabo is an early Greek 
commentator on Rome, Roman hegemony and Roman culture, preceding the more rigor- 
ously studied literary movement that we call the Second Sophistic. Studying how Strabo 
perceived Rome and Roman culture, and comparing his thoughts on Rome with the views 
of later Greek intellectuals, we may develop a valuable notion of how views on Rome evolved 
over time. Strabo spent time in the capital under the Augustan settlement as Rome’s politi- 
cal climate changed from chaos and civil war to a new form of government, where a single 
emperor ruled the entire Empire. This chapter focuses on how Strabo, and probably other 
intellectuals of Greek origin, perceived not only Rome but also the relationship between 
themselves, the Greek-speaking population of the Empire, and their Roman rulers. 

When compared to later Greek intellectuals, Strabo offers a more nuanced approach to 
Rome and Roman culture. He celebrates the Romans for their ability to civilize the barbaric 
tribes in the Western part of the empire, and admires how, under the reign of Augustus, Rome 
was able to lead the people in the West towards a culturally more sophisticated lifestyle. Yet he 
also leaves little doubt that the Romans, in his mind, were barbarians and therefore in a number 
of ways much inferior to the culturally more refined Greeks, a view shared with later Greek 
writing in general. 

It shall be argued that the explanation for this ambiguity rests on political and social reali- 
ties; the provincial population remained alienated from Rome’s political institutions and so was 
without any real opportunity to influence the decision making process in Rome. Strabo and his 
peers were essentially outsiders or subjects, even if provincials in great numbers were becoming 
Roman citizens. Strabo’s positive attitude was, as we shall see below, closely tied to his admira- 
tion of Augustus, his family and the changes he brought to the way Rome and the Empire was 
governed, and to the more positive attitude towards the Greek communities in general. Strabo’s 
admiration of the Romans was therefore a recognition of Augustus’ many talents and of his 
efforts to accommodate the commonwealth not only of the Romans in Italy, but in the Empire 
in general, more than it was an acknowledgement of the Romans as a whole. 
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A Provincial Roman 


When Strabo first travelled to Rome in 44 BCE, he may have been a Roman citizen and so 
would have enjoyed the same legal rights as all other Roman citizens. In his Geography, Strabo 
does not offer any hints that he was a Roman citizen, nor does he mention anything related 
to the legal status of his forefathers, though perhaps one might expect that his grandfather on 
his mother's side might have been granted Roman rights as a reward for his support of Rome 
in the Third Mithridatic War.! What has led some scholars to conclude that Strabo may have 
been a Roman citizen is the name Strabo, which was the cognomen of Pompey the Great’s 
father, Cn. Pompeius Strabo. The coincidence of the name has inspired the idea of a connec- 
tion between the Roman general and Strabo’s forefather, who, having seen that Mithridates 
was losing, changed sides to support the Roman general Lucullus, taking fifteen garrisons with 
him.” Strabo expresses strong reservations against Pompey and the Senate whom he accuses of 
failing to recognize the risk to his family, and of not keeping the promises made by Lucullus. 
According to the geographer, it was Pompey who prevented the promises made by Lucullus 
from being ratified, because by honouring Lucullus’ acts, Pompey and the Senate, would, he 
suggests, have been forced to acknowledge Lucullus’ victories in the war against Mithridates and 
Tigranes. This would have left Strabo’s family in an awkward position.’ 

Judging from the other available sources attesting to the events in Rome, Strabo seems to 
have misunderstood the whole situation. In 66 BCE, Lucullus was recalled as a consequence of 
the lex Manilia and returned in shame to the capital, where he was not awarded the opportunity 
to mark his triumph. Only three years later, under pressure from members of the aristocracy, 
the people finally conceded and granted him the right to celebrate his Pontic victories.* In the 
late 60s, Lucullus had regained some of his political capital and managed to block the ratification 
of Pompey’s acts when the latter returned to the capital in 62 BCE. 

Indeed, Strabo may well have been right that Pompey was less attentive to Lucullus’ Pontic 
network. This, however, need not have been because the general did not recognize the role of 
Strabo’s grandfather in the war. If the name Strabo was inspired by a cognomen in Pompey’s fam- 
ily, Strabo’s grandfather may well have obtained Roman rights from the general; if so this would 
suggest that the family was, at least somehow, thanked for its efforts in the war. Yet Pompey 
may easily have felt no need to further promote Strabo’s family, who, as a result of their role 
in the war, might have lost their advanced position in Amasia, the former royal capital where 
Persian culture continued to flourish long after the fall of the kingdom. It is not clear what 
Strabo meant by saying: “great promises were made in return for these services” (12.3.33).° It 
may well be that the family’s loss of esteem in the eyes of the people in Amasia, not least among 
members of the city’s Persian elite, meant that the family felt betrayed by the Roman authorities 
in the newly established Roman province. 

Strabo’s reservations about the Romans and their culture is also illustrated in the passage 
where Strabo questions Eratosthenes’ notion of a more relativistic approach to cultural superior- 
ity, where Greeks were not automatically culturally superior to other peoples:° 


Now, towards the end of his treatise — after withholding praise from those who divide 
the whole multitude of mankind into two groups, namely, Greeks and Barbarians, and 
also from those who advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends but the Barbarians 
as enemies — Eratosthenes goes on to say that it would be better to make such divisions 
according to good qualities and bad qualities; for not only are many of the Greeks bad, 
but many of the Barbarians are refined — Indians and Arians, for example, and, further, 
Romans and Carthaginians, who carry on their governments so admirably. (1.4.9) 
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In this seemingly simplistic reproduction of Eratosthenes’ argument, Strabo dismisses out of 
hand the idea that other cultures can be just as civilized or sophisticated as Greek culture, and 
implies that the distinction between Greeks and barbarians was an acknowledged categorization 
between people who obeyed laws, had a flair for politics and valued education and the power 
of rhetoric, and those who did not. 

Strabo’s notion of the Greeks’ cultural superiority is also underlined by his account of the 
Romans’ admiration of Greek culture leading them to copy Greek works and collect Greek 
masterpieces in order to bring them back to Rome (3.4.19), without any idea of the treasures 
they were handling in the most disgraceful manner (8.6.23).’ The image of the crude and, in 
many ways, inferior Romans is a theme to which Strabo returns. 

The notion of the more sophisticated Greek versus the more practical and political Roman 
is also illustrated in the overly simplified account of how Greeks and Romans organized their 
cities, according to which Greeks were looking for beauty, natural harbours and fertile land, 
while Romans were keen to build more practical and everyday installations like roads, water 
supplies and sewers (5.3.8). That kind of infrastructure required considerable power, the abil- 
ity to organize large-scale projects, and engineering skills of an entirely different order than 
that available in most Greek communities. Strabo recognizes the Romans as highly competent 
and politically ambitious, but persists in judging Roman culture as less sophisticated or refined 
than Greek culture, which appears as not only older but also more advanced. In Strabo’s eyes, 
Romans were therefore still barbarians, here used in the sense of culturally less refined, but 
categorized as “more refined barbarians” (asteioi barbaroi, 1.4.9) due to their respect of the law.? 

In his Geography, Strabo uses two opposing definitions of barbarism. In one instance, 
“barbarian” is used to define people who did not speak Greek or spoke Greek with difficulties 
(14.2.28). No obvious cultural hierarchy is attached to this definition, which could suggest a 
certain cultural relativism, such as that advocated by Eratosthenes. Yet the other definition of 
the term barbarian appears in the passage quoted above, where the word is used to differentiate 
Greeks from all other kinds of people who may have been more or less civilized, and of differ- 
ent cultural potentials, but were not as culturally refined as the Greeks (1.4.9). Strabo operates 
mostly with the second understanding, as when he discusses the faith of the Greek cities or of 
Greek culture in Magna Graecia after the Romans had won control over Southern Italy. Once 
again, Strabo compares Greek culture with Roman in his description of Neapolis (modern 
Naples), a city that was still culturally predominantly Greek in the first century CE; it boasted a 
famous music and gymnastic festival, and different Greek institutions, such as a gymnasium, an 
ephebeia and phratriae, and Strabo mentions that Greek was still the dominant language and Greek 
terminology was still in use. Strabo states that the people in Neapolis were legally Romans, but 
also that ethnic or cultural Romans from Italy and from the capital came to Neapolis to enjoy a 
less hectic and more sophisticated life (5.4.7). 

That Strabo still saw Neapolis as a Greek city, despite the fact that its inhabitants were now 
Roman citizens, and so as a cultural safe-haven in a Roman region, is further illustrated by his 
remark on Magna Graecia in general: 


Later on, beginning from the time ofthe Trojan War, the Greeks had taken away from 
the earlier inhabitants much of the interior country also, and indeed had increased in 
power to such an extent that they called this part of Italy, together with Sicily, Magna 
Graecia. But today all parts of it, except Taras, Rhegium, and Neapolis, have become 
completely barbarised, and some parts have been taken and are held by the Leucani 
and the Brettii, and others by the Campani — that is, nominally by the Campani but 
in truth by the Romans, since the Campani themselves have become Romans (6.1.2). 
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Neapolis was protected from being barbarized not because the inhabitants spoke Greek but 
by the cultural conduct of life in the city, and the fact that Greek institutions were an integral 
part of the civic landscape, even though many of the inhabitants were Roman citizens. Strabo 
here offers another explicit critique of Rome and the Romans, which he claims reduced most 
of the Greek communities in Magna Graecia to a lower or at least less sophisticated level 
when Roman Campani, Leucani and Brettii assumed control over the Greek cities. In short, 
what Strabo offers is a view of how Greek culture was under pressure, but also how Greeks 
were in danger of losing their own culture if they became Romans, or if Romans from outside 
the old Greek colonies assumed control over their cities. Judging from Strabo's account of 
the southern part of Italy, the encounter between Greeks and Romans had led to a cultural 
impoverishment of all but a few cities, where Greek institutions, customs and tradition con- 
tinued to predominate. Strabo asserted that the preservation of Greek civilization as the host 
culture also benefitted the Romans who visited or migrated to Neapolis, or the few other 
cities that could still be classified as Greek. 

Strabo leaves little doubt that Greeks were the Romans’ cultural superiors, noting that the 
Romans were also linguistic barbarians who struggled to understand or pronounce Greek cor- 
rectly. His comments can be read as a reminder to Strabo's Greek readers that the coming of 
Rome or Roman culture as a whole offered something less sophisticated; this could be read as 
an appeal to his fellow Greeks not to relinquish their own values or allow the less sophisticated 
Roman culture to displace Greek civilization. This all suggests that Strabo did not see himself 
as Roman or as a member of a collectivity of Roman citizens. Judging from what he writes, he 
drew a clear line between Greeks, with whom he identified himself, and the Roman people, 
who are not presented sympathetically. 

This disinclination towards Roman culture corresponds in a number of ways to how later 
Greek intellectuals described the cultural inferiority of the Romans, whom they portrayed as a 
cultural or ethnic category defined by how they were not Greek, and how they were less cultur- 
ally refined than the Empire's Greek population.’ This scepticism towards Roman culture fits 
the current scholarly consensus that Greeks, as illustrated by the writing of their intellectuals, 
were more hesitant about what Rome had to offer and also less inclined to see themselves as an 
integrated part of the Empire." 

Yet, despite being critical of the Romans and of Roman culture, Strabo was still full of admi- 
ration for Rome in the person of Augustus, who was able to civilize the less refined barbarians 
in the chaotic and largely uncivilized West, which Strabo himself never visited. 


Admiring Augustus 


The Geography’s multifaceted approach to Rome and Roman power differentiates Strabo from 
later Greek intellectuals. The account of Rome under the reign of Augustus bringing civiliza- 
tion to the barbarians attributes to the Roman people a role which later Greek commentators 
were considerably less prepared to admit, or to which they were perhaps less attentive. In his 
description of the geography in the Western part of the Empire, Strabo describes in detail 
how Romans under Augustus’ leadership taught people in Gaul and Iberia how to negotiate 
life without war, as well as to respect the law and to practise political debate. Apparently, the 
Romans also taught the less evolved barbarians to refine their agricultural produce, for instance 
by making milk into cheese, which according to Strabo were features that testify to a more 
sophisticated way of living.'' 

In a general approach to Rome as the force of civilization, Strabo describes how Romans 
brought previously isolated people together: 
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The Romans, too, took over many nations that were naturally savage owing to the 
regions they inhabited, because those regions were either rocky or without harbours 
or cold or for some other reason ill-suited to habitation by many, and thus not only 
brought into communication with each other peoples who had been isolated, but also 
taught the more savage how to live under forms of government (2.5.26). 


In another paragraph, Strabo shifts from a general description of the efforts Romans made to 
civilize the West to specific praise for Augustus' role in civilizing the people of Northern Iberia, 
whom Strabo characterizes as uncivilized because of their isolated lives, which prevented them 
from developing more social behaviours: 


But now, as I have said, they have wholly ceased carrying on war; for both the 
Cantabrians . . . and their neighbours have been subdued by Augustus Caesar; and 
instead of plundering the allies of the Romans, both the Coniacans and the Plentuisans, 
who live near the source of the Iberus, now take the field for the Romans. (3.3.8) 


Augustus’ part in Rome’s civilization of the West fits Strabo’s generally positive portrayal of 
the emperor, who is portrayed as the good and rightful ruler who treated his subjects fairly and 
made every effort to right the wrongs of previous Roman leaders. In Strabo's version, Augustus 
was the civilized emperor who was attentive to the needs of his subjects. He was the one to 
educate the conquered people, as with the North Iberians; he was concerned with the safety of 
the inhabitants in the capital, whom he tried to protect by organizing fire brigades (5.3.7); and — 
very importantly to Strabo — he restored many of the works of art which Roman generals had 
stolen from Greek communities (13.1.30; 14.1.14). Not least among these were the pieces that 
Antony had taken with him in the course of the civil war." 

An essential part of Strabo's portrayal of Augustus is found in the summary of Roman history 
at the end of Book 6, which concludes the account of Italy. On the blessings of Augustus and 
his family and on monarchy under the right ruler being the only way for a state like Rome to 
progress, Strabo writes in praise of Augustus who had both stabilized the Empire and secured its 
future by passing on the responsibility of good government to his descendants: 


as for Rome itself, they have been prevented by the excellence of their form of govern- 
ment and of their rulers from proceeding too far in the ways of error and corruption. 
But it were a difficult thing to administer so great a dominion otherwise than by turn- 
ing it over to one man, as to a father; at all events, never have the Romans and their 
allies thrived in such peace and plenty as that which was afforded them by Augustus 
Caesar, from the time he assumed the absolute authority. (6.4.2) 


Strabo's praise of Augustan monarchy was not novel. Both Nicolaus of Damascus and Timagenes 
of Alexandria devoted their attention to Augustus, and later Greek intellectuals like Plutarch, 
Dio of Prusa, Cassius Dio and Philostratus all agreed that monarchy was the best form of 
government for a state the size of Rome." What mattered to most intellectuals was how monar- 
chical rule was carried out in practice. Yet, at least in the eyes of later writers, a monarch's 
legitimacy depended on whether he took advice from the Senate or from learned philosophers 
and other men of letters. 

Strabo, however, was less concerned about the pedigree of Augustus’ or Tiberius’ advisors. 
Far more important, apparently, was that Augustus had studied with a number of prolific Greek 
teachers, some of whom were Strabo's friends, and others his former teachers. Strabo emphasizes 
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Apollodorus of Pergamum, with whom Augustus had studied rhetoric (13.4.3).'* Another of 
Augustus’ teachers was Xenarchus of Seleucia, the Aristotelian philosopher who spent much 
energy on challenging Aristotle’s work on natural philosophy (14.5.4). Strabo tells his read- 
ers that he himself had also consorted with Xenarchus. But the philosopher was not the only 
acquaintance that Strabo shared with the emperor; later in Book 14 and again in Book 16, we 
hear that Strabo and Augustus shared the friendship of Athenodorus of Tarsus, who served as a 
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teacher at the emperor's house where Marcellus was one of his pupils (14.5.14; 16.4.21). 
if there is no proof that Augustus and Strabo ever met, Augustus’ devotion to philosophy and 
rhetoric, together with the fact that he apparently worked with some of Strabo's own teachers 
and friends, established an intellectual link, at least from Strabo's point of view, between the 
two men. Thus, Augustus also personified a connection between Roman power or the Roman 
government and the world of Greek education and higher learning. 

That Augustus was well versed in Greek and was the student of a number of prominent 
Greek intellectuals, prepared the way for the illusion that Augustus based his government, and 
so also his strategy in the West, on Greek intellectual values. Seen together with Strabo’s refer- 
ence to Rome’s putative beginning as a Greek city, noting that the Roman historian Coelius 
thought that Rome was an Arcadian colony (5.3.3), readers are left with the impression that 
Greek culture or Greek thinking as a whole were already, or had become, a part of Roman 
culture in the reign of Augustus.” Whether Strabo agreed with Coelius remains undetermined, 
but he taps into a tradition among Greek intellectuals, who in the age of Augustus tried to find 
room for Greek civilization in the new world order by establishing a link between Rome and 
the Greek world. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus and other Greek intellectuals who spent time in Rome during 
the reign of Augustus make more explicit the claim that Rome was an Arcadian colony well 
before the arrival of Trojan settlers, and stress that Spartans and other Greek colonists ensured 
that the city was very Greek indeed by the time Aeneas reached the land of the Tiber.'* 
Dionysius was not blind to the changes which the old Arcadian city had undergone and notes 
both the loss of Greek institutions and that the spoken language was no longer Greek or 
barbaric but a mixture of the two, yet a form of Aeolic dialect. What seems consequential to 
Strabo's contemporary historian was that the Romans had not forgotten their alleged Greek 
heritage, even if the city was now inhabited by number of different barbaric peoples from Italy 
and the western part of the Empire." 

Strabo was no doubt strongly influenced by the Greek mentality and the notion that Rome 
was either Greek or, through the education of Augustus, inspired by Greek values, leading to 
Rome civilizing the barbaric West by passing on what were essentially Greek values to cultur- 
ally inferior tribes in Gaul and Iberia. He had to rely on the texts of Roman generals, Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars and Agrippa’s account of his reorganization of Gaul, the Commentaries, as evidence 
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for Rome’s conquests and later organization of the newly won territories." Strabo seems to 
have been inspired by trends among intellectuals in Rome who justified Rome’s right to world 
domination. Strabo’s perception that Rome, through Augustus, had civilized the West and 
taught it how to live a life marked by a deeper understanding of political organization, can 
easily have found inspiration in the literary movement in the age of Augustus. Roman generals 
such as Agrippa, and authors such as the Augustan poets, told stories of Romans, under the 
leadership of Augustus and the gods, conquering and reorganizing the life of newly defeated 
people in the West. 

That Rome’s intellectual elite saw their own people as the natural masters of the world was a 
trend or tradition which Strabo would have discerned first-hand in Rome. Strabo’s understand- 


ing of Rome under Augustus positing the necessary leadership in pacifying and civilizing the 
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barbarian tribes may have been influenced by Rome’s poets. Horace offers one example of this 
in the Odes, where he praises Augustus as the saviour and father figure who brought an end to 
wars and protected Romans against the threat from the invading Parthians.?' Vergil's thoughts 
on the greatness of Augustus in Book 6 of the Aeneid are similar. In the scene where Anchises 
and Aeneas talk about the future of the Roman people, Vergil underlines that with the princeps 
came a golden era not only for the Romans, but also for the lands under his rule.” 

We have little way of knowing how well Strabo read Latin or, if he did, whether he spent 
his time on Latin poetry. But there is every reason to assume that he knew Latin, and that he 
read Caesar's Gallic Wars; it was most probably one of his main sources for the account of Gaul 
and Britain in the Geography. At the same time, it has been suggested that Strabo may have 
used other texts when writing about Gaul and that he read a number of different authors, like 
Timagenes of Alexandria, who used the Gallic Wars as evidence for his own account of Gaul. 
Accordingly, Strabo need not necessarily have been well versed in Latin in order to use contem- 
porary accounts on Gallic geography (4.1.1). For the more recent conquests, and for Augustus' 
successful organization of the tribes in Gaul and Iberia, however, Strabo would have needed 
to rely on more contemporary descriptions of the situation in the West, such as the work of 
Agrippa, other texts written by Roman generals and senators and oral accounts from individuals 
who had returned from service in Gaul and Iberia. 

Unlike later Greek intellectuals, Strabo was caught between the Late Republican period, 
where the ambition of Rome’s political elite and civil war brought destruction and instability 
to his own home region, as well as to the Greek world in general, and the reign of Augustus 
and Tiberius, during which peace and prosperity were reestablished both in Italy and in the 
provincial communities. Strabo did not live long enough to experience the rest of Tiberius’ 
reign or the rule of the later Iulio-Claudian emperors. What he learned when in Rome, or 
from his travels in the Eastern part of the Empire, was that Augustus put an end to decades of 
war and a period of almost permanent unrest following what was essentially a quest for more 
power and prestige within the senatorial elite. To Strabo, Augustus may not only have been 
the learned leader who took it upon himself to make the world a better place by establishing a 
respectful relationship with Rome’s subjects, or by forcing the barbarians in the West to aban- 
don war and adopt respect for politics and law, Augustus was also the one to defeat Antony, 
the man who had dissolved and destabilized Strabo's home region when the Pontic cities were 
handed over to Antony's client rulers. Also, it was under Augustus! reign that Amasia was 
brought back within the borders when he founded the eparchy of Pontus and added the region 
to the province of Galatia.? 

In a sense, Augustus’ focus on the Greek East and his promotion of Greece and its former 
glory is conspicuous as a token of forgiveness following events of the civil wars, when Greeks in 
Asia Minor and on the Greek mainland had no choice but to support first Cassius and Brutus, 
Caesar's murderers, and then Antony after Philippi. Strabo's attitude towards Antony is ambiva- 
lent; he points out that the triumvir instigated, or at least was informed about, the massacre of 
Roman colonists in Heraclea Pontica, which his client ruler Adiatorix carried out just before 
the battle of Actium (12.3.6). The negative consequences of Antony's reorganization of Pontus 
are also stressed in the brief note on the city of Amisus, Strabo's family's place of origin, which, 
according to the geographer, fell into despair after Antony handed the city over to Straton 
(12.3.14). Once again, it is Augustus who repaired the damage, when he freed the city, in the 
sense that Amisus was once again placed under direct Roman rule, and Strabo could reassure 
the reader that the city was well organized. 

Augustus appears in Strabo's version as the almost flawless Roman leader who demonstrated 
indispensable respect and recognition to the Greek communities when he returned stolen works 
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of art to their rightful owners. That he was an admirer of Greek culture is further underlined 
by the decision to found Nicopolis at Actium as a Greek city with unmistakable Greek institu- 
tions, like a music and athletic festival overseen by the Spartans, conducted on the site where 
he won the first of the battles in the war on Egypt and Antony (7.7.6). Strabo's more positive 
attitude to the foundation of Nicopolis stands in strong contrast to Pausanias’ criticism of the 
settlement, where the victorious triumvir forced people in the region out of their homes and 
into the new city (Paus. 7.6.1). Where Pausanias searches for archaic Greece, and resents how 
the Romans were disturbing peace by interfering with the order of Greek communities, Strabo 
sees the foundation of Nicopolis, the festival Augustus introduced and the triumvir's devotion 
to Apollo, as signs of how Greek civilization was acknowledged, admired and slowly accom- 
modated within the Roman Empire.” 

On the other hand, there was little to suggest that Greeks, or other provincials in significant 
numbers, were eager to become an integral part of Roman politics. Therefore, if Strabo was a 
Roman citizen, he was in a peculiar situation. He was a member of the collectivity of Roman 
citizens with the same legal and economic rights as those citizens, but at the same time, the 
political reality dictated that essentially only members of the Italian elite could aspire to a seat on 
the Senate or to a career as magistrate or pro-magistrate. Even if a few individuals of provincial 
background, men like L. Cornelius Balbus of Gades, were succeeding in Rome, in the begin- 
ning of the first decade CE, there were clear ethnic boundaries in Roman politics which only 
the privileged few could hope to overcome. Provincials were still subjects, even though more 
and more members of the provincial elite now had the right to call themselves Romans. 


Conclusion: outsider looking in 


Even as a member of the elite from a part of central Anatolia which had just joined the Empire, 
and someone who may have carried the name Pompeius as his nomen gentile, Strabo still remained 
as far from a seat in the Senate as one could be. When Strabo visited Augustan Rome, as was 
the case for most provincials, Roman politics was a spectator sport which they watched from a 
distance. The Senate and magistracies were still occupied by members of the Italian elite, which 
created a political paradox wherein the elite in the provinces were both Romans and subjects at 
the same time. The provincials remained outsiders in the political sense of the word; cultural or 
ethnical boundaries persisted between Romans from Italy and the provincial elite until at least 
the late 1st-early second century, when members of the provincial elite found their way into 
the Senate and in the provincial administration. 

The notion of them and us, particularly in the relationship between Greek provincials 
and Romans in Italy and in the western provinces, prevailed, even though senators and 
magistrates of Greek origin, men like Arrian and Cassius Dio, manifested a strong sense of 
belonging to the Roman collectivity. Still, despite admission to the Senate and to posts in the 
imperial administration, Greek intellectuals clung to their Greek cultural background, even 
after significant numbers of elite Greeks had become Roman citizens. Despite the fact that 
men like Pausanias, Aristides and Philostratos lived in an era when Greeks were much more 
integrated into Rome’s political and administrative institutions, they retained unremitting 
reservations about Romans and their culture and did not see themselves as belonging to the 
same collectivity as the people in Rome. 

Thus, it is not surprising that Strabo drew clear distinctions between two groups, one consist- 
ing of himself and his fellow Greeks and the other the people in Rome and the city's political 
elite, with whom he had very little in common other than a set of legal rights (if he was a Roman 
citizen). Were Strabo not a Roman citizen, his sense of marginalization and disenfranchisement 
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would have been yet more pronounced, and Strabo was commenting on the life and culture 
of his oppressors. Citizen or not, Strabo and his fellow Greeks played the role of subjects and 
endured both cultural and political pressure from Rome. Strabo's criticism of the Romans and 
their culture, exemplified by the image of Magna Graecia being barbarised by the Romans, 
underlined the sense of Greek superiority over the politically dominant Romans. 

Strabo’s admiration for Rome’s success in introducing a more civilized lifestyle into the 
western part of the provinces is tied more to Augustus as a ruler than to the Romans in general. 
Like most other intellectuals in the imperial period, Strabo was in favour of the form of monar- 
chy introduced by Augustus. When Strabo wrote the Geography, Augustus’ victory in the civil 
war and the reorganization of the political system in Rome had replaced a century of political 
tumult, instability and no fewer than three civil wars in which the East, in particular, had suffered 
considerably. Strabo was favorably disposed towards Augustus because of his ability to stabilize 
Roman politics, as well as the new emperor's efforts to right wrongs perpetrated by previous 
Roman generals, particularly in the East. 

Unlike later commentators, Strabo did not live to see the reign and the shortcomings of the 
Iulio- Claudian dynasty or, for that matter, the challenges monarchical rule would face in the first 
century CE. In his lifetime, the government was stable and the political elite, in which he and his 
fellow Greeks had no share, was included in the emperor's advisory board. To what degree they 
were actually involved was probably of little importance to Strabo, who, for his part, saw noth- 
ing to indicate that the Senate and other political institutions would welcome elite provincials. 

From his writing we can deduce that Strabo did not see himself as a member of a Roman 
collectivity nor, unlike Cassius Dio and perhaps also Arrian, as a Roman. Instead, he clearly 
distinguished himself from Romans from Italy and from Rome itself. Standing on the brink of 
the principate, where Rome had finally subdued most of the known world, including the last 
kingdoms founded by Alexander's successors, Strabo was only too keen to underline the great- 
ness and thence the cultural superiority of the Greeks; he hoped to remind his Greek readers 
that their cultural values were worth preserving, but also to convince Rome’s political elite that 
their values rested on the norms, customs and knowledge of Greek civilization. 


Notes 


1 For the role of Strabo’s family in the Third Mithridatic War, see Strabo 12.3.33. 
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4 
STRABO'S MEDITERRANEAN 


Katherine Clarke 


The very idea of ‘Strabo’s Mediterranean’ presupposes that such an area formed a conceptual 
unit, which could be delineated and described as a subject in its own right. The notion of 
Mediterranean unity has undergone extensive and intensive scholarly scrutiny in recent dec- 
ades in the wake of Braudel.! The plethora of works in modern scholarship, which take the 
Mediterranean, its history, ecology, and economy as a coherent theme implies, on the one hand, 
that Mediterranean unity can be assumed.? As Malkin notes, in the light of Braudel's work, the 
notion of Mediterranean paradigms increases in relevance, with old categories of centre and 
periphery more helpfully replaced by notions of ‘reciprocal and dynamic networks'? However, 
much of the debate over recent decades revolves around the tension between unity and frag- 
mentation, with the notion of Pan-Mediterranean unity modified by Horden and Purcell's 
micro-regions,* and lent added complexity by Malkin's vision of networks criss-crossing like a 
web across the sea.° 

The assumption that Mediterranean unity was a correspondingly significant geographical 
concept in the ancient world is easily made.^ Rickman’s bold statement that ‘there can be no 
doubt whatever that the Mediterranean Sea was of the greatest importance to the world of 
Rome and its Empire’,’ rests on a teleological narrative of small-scale seas, named after their 
neighbouring lands, being superseded in the period of Roman imperialism by a Mediterranean 
that included the whole span from the Pontic across to and even beyond the Straits of Gibraltar.? 
But it is not clear that the first of these elements ever gave way to the second, or whether the 
two visions and two realities always coexisted. 

The capacity of modern scholars to write about the Mediterranean stands at first glance 
in stark contrast to the lack of a devoted treatment in Strabo's Geography beyond the rela- 
tively sparse outline which precedes his embarkation upon the detailed description of the world 
known to Rome. Even then, it is markedly only the coastline which receives treatment, leaving 
the vast majority of the Mediterranean as the silent but central character in Strabo's work, both 
literally and metaphorically.? One might explain this gap by reference to Strabo's own declared 
focus on the inhabited world (2.5.34), that is inevitably a land-based geographical description, 
but nonetheless there remains a sense in which the Mediterranean constitutes the unmentioned 
shape which is recognized only through the delineation of its surrounds." 
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The purpose of this chapter is to consider what can be reconstructed of Strabo's Mediterranean 
in the absence of any extended explicit description; how geographically distinct from other seas 
it is, and how distinctive, even unique, in character; whether it is a positively, negatively, or 
ambiguously portrayed space. 


The power of the periplus: sea as the definer of the land 


For he [sc. Ephorus] decides on the sea as a kind of guide (fyepovixóv ct tiv 
OdAattaV) in his description of places...so it is proper that I too, following the 
natural character of the regions, should make the sea my counsellor (obuBovAoVv). 
(Strabo, Geography 8.1.3) 


The dominance of the sea in articulating not only the space of Strabo's world, but also his 
literary description, is reinforced throughout the work. The acknowledgement of the sea's 
physical impact on the shape of the land is reiterated in the claim that the 'sea more than 
anything else defines the contours of the land and gives it its shape’ (2.5.17). According to 
our opening quote in this section, the sea also defines the subject of geography, but here the 
relationship appears to be reciprocal, since, as Strabo remarks, ‘it is geography which describes 
continents and seas’ (1.1.16). Nevertheless, the power of the sea to define the surrounding 
lands and as the medium through which they are located and described in the literary account 
is a recurring theme in the Geography, whether it be the promontories of Europe (2.4.8), 
the orientation of Sicily by the various seas which are faced by different capes and coasts 
(6.2.1), or the corresponding placing of Cyprus within its surrounding seas — the Issic gulf, the 
Pamphylian sea, the Egyptian sea and so on (14.6.1). 

Not all such orientations involve the main body of the Mediterranean. Strabo's description 
of some of the German tribes is located in a land bounded by the Rhine and Tanais rivers, and 
the Pontic sea and Lake Maeotis (7.4.8).? The use of a wide range of seas to define an area is 
particularly evident in Strabo's description of the northern sweep of Asia, which is bounded 
on the West by the River Tanais, Lake Maeotis as far as Bosporus and the bit of Euxine which 
ends at Colchis, then on the North by the Ocean as far as the mouth of the Caspian sea, on 
the East by the Caspian as far as the outflow of the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, and on the South 
by the country which stretches from the outlet of the Cyrus to Colchis: the total distance is 
about 3,000 stades ‘from sea to sea’ (11.1.5). Thus the seas in Strabo's world allow him to map 
out large-scale geographical space and to place different lands against a watery backcloth. On a 
grand scale, the entire Mediterranean is presented as the shaper of whole continents, acting as 
the briny equivalent of the Taurus mountains, which divide the continent of Asia from West 
to East. So too, the sea inside the Pillars, mostly in a straight line with these mountains, ‘has 
proved convenient in forming the two continents of Europe and Libya, it being the noteworthy 
boundary between the two’ (11.1.4). 

But the maritime focus is perhaps most persistently realised in the privileged perspective 
offered in the Geography to the linear periplus. For Strabo, the linearity of the sea-board offers 
advantages as a guiding principle: ‘the places along it are well-known and the sea more readily 
suggests an order of places’ (9.2.21).'* Some of this thinking may be inherited from Strabo’s 
sources. As he states on the division of Ethiopia, he will draw on ‘all those who have made 
coasting voyages on the Ocean along the shore of Libya, whether they started from the Red Sea 
or from the Pillars of Heracles’ (1.2.26). Similarly, the authors of periplus texts are mentioned 
alongside Homer and works on harbours as the sources for Strabo's account of Greece (8.1.1). 
The periplus perspective comes through repeatedly in the actual content of Strabo's treatment 
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of the Mediterranean, in which he allows sea-journeys to calibrate the coast of Spain (3.1.9), 
identifies the last section of Iberia to be described as 'the coast of our sea [sc. the Mediterranean] 
from the Pillars to the Pyrenees’ (3.4.1), and sums up ‘the character ofthe whole sea-board from 
the Pillars up to the boundary of Iberia and Celtica’ (3.4.10). 

This approach is also evident in the adoption of the traveller's perspective. Time and again 
Strabo encourages his reader to imagine him or herself into the position of the voyager with 
phrases such as “as you sail along the coast . . .”.'* Indeed, the experience of real, practical travel 


16 or, in 


is strongly built into Strabo’s description with the regular mention of good harbours, 
the case of the Illyrian sea-board, a contrast drawn between the rich array of harbours along 
that coast, in contrast to the harbourless East coast of Italy opposite (7.5.10). Even the rugged 
Laconian coast offers anchoring places and harbours (8.6.1). 

The explicit acknowledgement of the sea’s dramatic impact on the shape of both the land 
and its description is modified by the heavily land-dominated nature of even this maritime 
perspective, articulated as it is by coastal voyages, which form part of land-based descriptions. 
These complementary influences of sea on land and land on sea lead to a sense that, although 
Strabo’s seas, including the Mediterranean, do occupy two-dimensional space in the mental 
map of the Geography, it is nevertheless the interface between land and sea, the facade maritime, 
which most interests him. It is striking in this regard that islands in Strabo’s account are almost 
invariably incorporated within the periplus description of the coast. The principle applies to 
both small islands, such as the five which are built into the account of the coast from Nisaea 
to Attica (9.1.1), and much larger ones such as Euboea (10.1.1).!” Islands are gathered up in 
groups and treated as adjuncts to the nearest coast. On this basis, Strabo explains that he will 
include the Sporades with Crete and the Cyclades because that 1s consistent with the organ- 
izing principle (Aóyoc) of his work (10.5.14), but that he will include in his description of Asia 
the islands closest to it — Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos and Tenedos. In spite of 
the limitations of the periplus perspective, which omits key locations such as the city of Samos 
because it is not visible from the sea (8.3.20), nevertheless it provides Strabo with a reliable 
guiding thread along which to gather up the various off-shore islands, before turning to the 
hinterland. Here we have an explicit acknowledgement that the world of the Mediterranean 
is to be parcelled up and assigned to nearby coasts, rather than given a coherent and unified 
treatment in its own right. 


Bridging the inner and outer seas: the influence of Posidonius 


I began my description by going over all the western parts of Europe comprised 
between the inner and the outer sea. (8.1.1) 


In spite of Strabo's close focus on the Mediterranean as the seat of civilization, it is neverthe- 
less worth noting the strong presence of the outer Ocean, especially in the first two books 
of his work. Although, as we have seen, the Mediterranean is used explicitly later in the 
Geography to delineate the majority of the lands that Strabo will describe, the first definitions 
to be offered in the Geography rely on the outer Ocean as the demarcator of the inhabited 
world as an island (1.1.3; 1.1.8). The outer Ocean as delineator of the world is important 
for Strabo in proving or disproving major geographical conundrums, such as whether or not 
Ethiopia is divided. In order to answer this question, Strabo adduces ‘all those who have 
made coasting voyages on the Ocean along the shore of Libya, whether they started from the 
Red Sea or from the Pillars of Heracles’ (1.2.26). Similarly, the northern limits of Strabo's 
world are delimited by the Ocean. He divides his treatment of continental Europe into a 
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northern and southern section, divided by the river Ister, and defines the northern one as that 
comprising the peoples between the Borysthenes and Tanais and mouth of Lake Maeotis, 
extending as far as the Ocean and washed by the Pontic sea (7.1.1). 

This horizontal division of Europe into lands above the Ister and those below it also alludes 
to the complementary nature of the outer and inner seas in marking out both the inhabited 
world and Strabo’s account. It is knowledge of both the outer and inner seas, by which Strabo 
means the Mediterranean, that entitles Homer to be known as the first geographer, accord- 
ing to Strabo (1.1.11),'* cemented by the claim that ‘geography describes continents and seas, 
not only the seas inside the limits of the whole inhabited world, but also those outside these 
limits’ (1.1.16). As the opening quote in this section implies, Strabo’s business is effectively 
sandwiched between the inner and outer seas, the former Mediterranean sea comprising a 
dramatic gulf of the latter. 

The close relationship between the outer and inner seas in Strabo’s world is most evident at 
the point where the two meet, the ‘point at which the Atlantic breaks into the sea-board and 
forms a strait by the Pillars of Heracles’, where, ‘when you sail from our sea into the outer sea’ 
(3.1.7), a mountain appears on the right. The area of the straits of Gibraltar is poised between 
two worlds, as is neatly brought home by Strabo's comment that here they fit out the most 
and the largest merchant vessels ‘both for our sea and for the outer sea’ (3.5.3). The area is 
supremely maritime, to the extent that the locals ‘inhabit the sea more’ [sc. than the land] 
(nov oikodvrec THY Oáattav). Indeed, the whole area of Iberia and Gaul is characterized 
for Strabo by its role as a barrier, or link, between the outer and inner Oceans. As Strabo notes, 
the narrowest part of Celtica and Iberia is that between the Mediterranean and the Ocean 
(3.1.3). Here the worlds of the two seas come closest together, and this is reinforced when 
Strabo moves on to his description of Transalpine Celtica, a region which fits entirely within 
the range of the Rhine on the East, the Ocean to the North, the Mediterranean to the South, 
and Pyrenees to the West, the link between the outer and inner seas (4.1.1). Furthermore, 
the river network of Gaul, flowing variously into the Ocean and the Mediterranean, offers 
another real and conceptual thread to bring together these two key seas. Strabo uses this 
passage, among others, to assert the superiority of the Mediterranean over the outer Ocean, 
noting that the fineness of the river Rhodanus is due partly to the fact that it flows into the 
Mediterranean, ‘which is better than the outer sea’ (4.1.2). He does, however, go on to note 
that the region is blessed by its connections to both seas (4.1.14: tñvV T° EKTOG ópoíog kai TNV 
£V1ÓG), a natural disposition which is so beneficial as to constitute evidence for the workings 
of providence, since the regions are set out not by chance but 'according to a calculated plan' 
(neră AOYLOLOD TLVOG). 

It seems that the close relationship between and complementarity of the inner and outer seas 
in Strabo’s account is likely to reflect, at least in part, Posidonius’ works — one On the Ocean and 
one a history focused on the Mediterranean world." Clearly, Strabo devotes most attention to 
the Mediterranean, as the seat of greatest civilization, and articulates his description as a periplus 
of that sea, but his Mediterranean must take its place in the wider context of a geography driven 
by Homer’s encircling Ocean. It is to the unity of the seas that we now turn. 


Asserting the unity of the seas 


Again, the men of Homer’s day, in general, regarded the Pontic Sea as a kind of sec- 
ond Oceanus, and they thought that those who voyaged thither got beyond the limits 
of the inhabited world just as much as those who voyaged far beyond the pillars of 
Heracles. (1.2.10) 
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The ambiguity over whether the Pontic Sea might actually link up to the Outer Ocean, as 
opposed to being a closed off-shoot of the Mediterranean, leads us into the intriguing question 
of to what degree and in what ways the various seas were one united body of water, a question 
with implications for the coherence and potential uniqueness of Strabo's Mediterranean.” 

The interconnectedness of the seas naturally has a place in the context of debates concerning 
sea-levels, which form one major theme of the early, more scientific, books of the Geography. 
Fear over the disastrous consequences of joining up differing sea-levels is twice mentioned 
as the reason for Sesostris’ canal being abandoned as an engineering project.” The unity of 
the seas was clearly a significant preoccupation of Strabo's predecessors. Hipparchus was ada- 
mant that the outer Ocean, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean all stood at the same level 
(1.3.13). Meanwhile, Eratosthenes engaged with the ideas of Strato of Lampsacus, who argued 
that the seas were originally separate, but spilled over from the Pontus to the Propontis, then 
Mediterranean and out into the Atlantic (1.3.4). This notion of interlocking seas seems to appeal 
to Strabo, as he develops it himself elsewhere, applying his own theory of silting and consequent 
overflow not only to smaller seas, but also to the whole Mediterranean in relation to the outer 
Ocean (1.3.7). As Strabo goes on to assert, the whole Mediterranean became flooded by rivers, 
overflowed, and united at a single sea-level with the Atlantic. 

The interconnectedness of seas sits in uncomfortable juxtaposition with the geographical 
unity of the Mediterranean itself, and although Strabo dismisses as incredible Theopompus' 
claim that the Adriatic and Aegean seas are physically connected by an underground passage- 
way,” the pattern of overarching unity comprising a patchwork of contiguous seas continues in 
microcosm at the level of the Mediterranean itself. The tension is clear. Strabo does occasionally 
treat the Mediterranean as a unit that can be conceptualized, visualized, and measured, noting, 
for example, that the distance from the Galatic Gulf to Libya is 5,000 stades, comprising the 
greatest width of the sea (2.5.8). But he also makes clear that the Mediterranean around Greece 
is not a single sea, but comprises the Aegean, the Myrtoan, Cretan and Libyan seas, as far as the 
Sicilian sea, which fills out the Ambracian, Corinthian and Crisaean gulfs (7.7.4). We are not 
so far here with these micro-seas that make up the Mediterranean from the model of micro- 
regions advocated by Horden and Purcell in preference to a monolithic unit. 

Strabo’s Geography evokes a Mediterranean that is simultaneously a small part of a set of 
interconnected seas that span the known world, and capable of being further fragmented into 
still smaller seas. Certain similarities exist between maritime environments, wherever they are, 
and we have seen some particular links between the Mediterranean and other seas, especially 
the outer Ocean. But are there any distinctively Mediterranean traits to be found in Strabo’s 
description? Or is it either too similar to other seas, or too varied within its own shores, for such 
a unity to be anything other than a modern scholarly invention, retrojected onto a text which 
does not embody such a concept? 


Strabo’s Mediterranean: the perfect enterprise zone 


But all the foreign trade of the country [sc. Turdetania] is carried on with Italy and 
Rome, since the voyage as far as the Pillars is good, except, perhaps, for a certain dif- 
ficulty in passing the strait, and also the voyage on the high seas of Our Sea (kai TOV 
TMEAGYLOV TOV Ev TH KAO’ nuc). For the sea-routes all pass through a zone of fair 
weather, particularly if the sailor keeps to the high seas; and this fact is advantageous 
to the merchant-freighters. And further, the winds on the high seas are regular. Added 
to that, too, is the present peace, because all piracy has been broken up, and hence the 
sailors feel wholly at ease. (3.2.5) 
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The busy and mobile Mediterranean which emerges from modern scholarship, 


is strongly 
evident in Strabo's Geography too. He builds up a picture of active Mediterranean sea-faring 
from the earliest times (1.3.2), citing the Dioscuri as ‘guardians of the sea’, noting the famous 
maritime supremacy of Minos, and the extensive voyages of the Phoenicians. Closer to home, 
Strabo notes that many colonies were founded on the coast outside Greece, and of course 
southern Italy would be settled in large part by cross-Mediterranean travellers. Strabo notes 
explicitly the foundation of Metapontum by Pylians sailing from Troy (6.1.15), but his wider 
interest in the phase of early foundations is predicated on intensive Mediterranean mobility, 
now poignantly recreated in a modern-day frenzy of migration. For the Rhodians, there was a 
history of Mediterranean sea-faring which stretched back many years before the establishment 
of the Olympic Games (14.2.10). 

Even once the age of mass migration is over, as the opening passage for this section indi- 
cates, Strabo claims that the peace of his own times and the ideal sailing conditions, even away 
from the coast, create an environment in which travel and trade flourish. The claim to ideal 
sailing conditions is inevitably compromised at particular danger-points, such as the location 
of Charybdis, into whose monstrous depth ships may be easily drawn and smashed to pieces 
(6.2.3). However, as Strabo observes, when cataloguing the dangers of the Great and Little 
Syrtis of North Africa, man’s disposition to take risks means that he will try anything in the 
world, especially coastal voyages (17.3.20). The pages of Strabo’s Geography offer ample illustra- 
tion that complex, successful, and manifold economic transactions might justifiably be seen as a, 
perhaps even the, defining characteristic of the Mediterranean world. 

For Strabo, not only is the Mediterranean the medium for transporting produce from one 
part of Rome’s empire to another, but it is also productive in its own right. With notable excep- 
tions, such as the production of murex dye in Tyre (16.2.23), the fruits of the sea are naturally 
dominated by fish and fish-products. Malaca neatly illustrates the potential for a place to be both 
a hub in the trade network and a producer in its own right, with major fish-salting establish- 
ments (3.4.2), and indeed the Mediterranean coast of Spain is particularly rich in such activity.” 
But the existence of similar fish-salting plants on the opposing, North African shore suggests 
that the exploitation of fish is a unifying factor of the Mediterranean (17.3.18). The superbly 
productive maritime environment of the Pontic Sea, which must be considered part of Strabo’s 
Mediterranean world as technically an arm of the Aegean (2.5.24),% reinforces the unity of 
the Mediterranean through this characteristic." The city of Sinope, so beautifully equipped by 
both nature and human foresight (koi dvoet Kai mpovoig), is ideally located on the neck of a 
peninsula for its harbours, roads and ‘wonderful pelamydes-fisheries’ (rnAapvdeia Oavuaotá) 
on both sides of the isthmus (12.3.11), and the neighbouring city of Pharnacia is described as 
excellent for catching pelamydes and dolphins (12.3.19). 

Interestingly, the notion of the Mediterranean as the sea-food production capital of the 
world, is challenged by Strabo's account of the Atlantic sea-board of Spain, which produces 
excellent oysters and mussels (3.2.7). Strabo here draws a direct comparison between the pro- 
duce of the Mediterranean and the superior conger-eels and tunny-fish to be found outside the 
Pillars.” Furthermore, while the productive sea naturally carries positive connotations, there 
are indications that exploiting its riches may be less of a choice and more of a necessity, forced 
upon those whose hinterland is deficient. Along the coastline of southern Italy, to the South of 
Poseidonia, the inhabitants need to pay attention to exploiting the sea (QaAattovpysiv) and 
salting fish, because of the poverty of the soil (6.1.1), and similarly there are parts of the eastern 
Mediterranean where the people gain most of their livelihood from the sea, due to the poverty 
of the land (14.2.21). The supposition in both these passages, that the sea might play second- 
best to exploitation of the land, is echoed in the more extreme formulation applied in reverse 
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to the Golden Age conditions of Albania in Asia Minor, where the land is so fertile that the 
people ‘have no need of a sea’ (11.4.3: oddév Sel Oo ttg). The idea that one only turns to 
the sea ‘if necessary’ sits interestingly alongside the positive correlation drawn by Strabo between 
approaching the sea (mAnodCetv tH 9o &ttn) and increasing levels of civilization (13.1.25). 

Nevertheless, the positive commercial aspects of the Mediterranean and its coastline are inte- 
gral to Strabo's work. The tone is set right at the start of the descriptive books, where Strabo's 
Iberian peninsula is strongly characterized by its commercial links, which are predominantly 
maritime. As Strabo notes, there are many cities in Turdetania, but the best known of them 
are on rivers, estuaries and the sea ‘because of their commercial links’ (3.2.1); and, of these, the 
most famous and powerful are Corduba and Gades because of their alliance with Rome and 
their ‘maritime commerce’. Here links to the sea and trade clearly define prosperity. Some cities 
flourish simply by virtue of being perfectly poised to act as a channel or interface between inland 
and maritime worlds, such as New Carthage, an important emporium ‘of imports from the sea 
for the inhabitants of the interior and of exports from the interior for all outside world' (3.4.6: 
TOV uèv EK DaAdTTNG xoig £v TH pecoyaía, TOV O” &keiOev xoig EEM răow), or Corinth, the 
master of two harbours, one of which leads straight to Asia, the other to Italy (8.6.20). 

All shores of the Mediterranean are punctuated by magnificent commercial centres, not least 
Alexandria, which is perfectly situated for commerce by both land and sea, and surpasses even 
Rome in this respect to take the title of ‘the greatest emporium of the inhabited world’ (17.1.13: 
LEYLOTOV Eurrópiov tfjg olkovuévns). Ephesus conversely overcomes the natural disadvantage 
of a silting harbour to become the largest emporium in Asia on the Mediterranean side of the 
Taurus (14.1.24). The expectation, even assumption, that any maritime city would naturally 
exploit its position to its commercial advantage is perhaps best illustrated by Cyme, the largest 
and best of the Aeolian cities. In spite of its advantages, it was, according to Strabo, ridiculed 
for its stupidity, since it did not sell tolls to the harbour until 300 years after its foundation, thus 
earning a reputation for having learned too late that it was a city by the sea (13.3.6: OG Owe 
HoOnpévov, óti &ri PaAGTTY nóv oikoigv). 

Strabo’s interest in harbours as facilitators of commercial enterprise also extends to other 
forms of exploitation and control. Luna, with its amazing harbour, is described as ‘just the kind 
of place that would naturally become the naval base of a people who were masters of so great 
a sea for so long a time” (5.2.5: QaAattokpatnoávtov àvOpórnov tooavtng èv DaAAdTINS, 
Tovoodvtov de ypóvov).” Thus, Luna combines the commercial advantage of being perfectly 
placed for the transport of Carrara marble to Rome from the quarries just above the harbour, 
with a more clearly thalassocratic function. Another supremely maritime city to use its posi- 
tion and excellent harbours to advantage on multiple fronts is Rhodes town, which is so far 
superior to all others in harbours, roads, walls and other improvements that no other city can 
be spoken of as better or even equal to it. In particular, it was excellent in the administration of 
naval affairs, “by which it held mastery of the sea for a long time and overthrew piracy’ (14.2.5), 
as well as becoming a friend of Rome. 

The role of maritime cities in promoting or controlling piracy is clearly relevant to the crea- 
tion of an enterprise zone, as indicated by the opening passage of this section. Being in control 
of the sea entails a responsibility to put down pirates and make the sea navigable for trade, travel, 
and recreation. In certain respects, the problem of piracy unites the Mediterranean with other 
seas in Strabo’s world. The northern tribe of the Cimbri are described as “piratical and wander- 
ing’ (7.2.2: Agyotpikoi Óvteg Kai nA&vrtgo);! and the mostly harbourless and mountainless 
northern coast of Asia is inhabited by the Achaei, Zygi and Heniochi, who live ‘by robberies at 
sea’ (11.2.12). But this was a problem no less applicable to the east coast of Sicily, where Strabo 
notes that there used to be such fear of the Tyrrhenian pirates that no one would sail to Sicily for 
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commerce (6.2.2) until the tenth generation after the Trojan war. Similarly, the whole region of 
Cilicia Tracheia was naturally well suited to piracy by land and sea (14.5.6: ebovods yàp ÓvtOS 
TOD TÓNOV npóg ANOTHPLA koi KATH yiv Kai kata OGAGATTAV).? 

However, as 3.2.5 above reminds us, although the Mediterranean may have been naturally 
ripe for piracy no less than was any other sea, its inhabitants had chosen to overcome those 
natural inclinations and to transform this area into a zone of civilization, commerce, and the 
unimpeded movement of people. This transformation was played out in miniature in the town 
of Antium on the Campanian coast. In the past, the people of Antium used to take part in 
acts of piracy with the Tyrrhenians, but, following complaints from Alexander and Demetrios 
Poliorcetes, the people changed their habits and the town was effectively given over to Roman 
rulers “for their leisure and relief from cares of state’ (5.3.5), with the result that many very 
expensive residences had been built in the city. The transformation from pirate base to a centre 
of leisure and luxury may carry somewhat dubious moral connotations, but the economic ben- 
efits were clear for all to see. 


The coherent Mediterranean: a unique environment? 


And far greater in extent here [sc. in the Mediterranean] than there [in the outer 
Ocean] is the known portion, and the temperate portion, and the portion inhabited 
by well-governed cities and nations. Again, we wish to know about those parts of the 
world where tradition places more deeds of action, political constitutions, arts, and 
everything else that contributes to practical wisdom; and our needs draw us to those 
places with which commercial and social intercourse is attainable; and these are the 
places that are under government, or rather under good government. Now, as I have 
said, our Interior Sea has a great advantage in all these respects; and so with it I must 
begin my description. (2.5.18) 


Although certain continuities between different maritime environments can be detected in 
Strabo’s Geography, the rationale for starting the description with the Mediterranean basin, 
namely that it is privileged in terms of political, social and cultural sophistication, suggests that 
it might bear distinctive and desirable characteristics. 

Strabo contrasts the produce, lifestyle or climate of the Mediterranean with those 
enjoyed by the outer Ocean.? His depiction of the northern Oceanic peoples involves a 
nomadic, meagre livelihood derived from shepherding flocks, in sharp contrast to the set- 
tled Mediterranean lifestyle (7.1.3). His Germans on the Ocean coast remain mysterious to 
the degree that Strabo does not know whether they extend right along the shore (7.2.4), 
nor indeed does he know any of the peoples who live above Pontus, nor how far they are 
from the Atlantic, nor whether they border it. Just as the northern Ocean may seem alien to 
Mediterranean eyes, so too does the southern Ocean along the coast of India, Persia, and 
Arabia, evoke a different maritime world from that of the inner sea. Along the coast of Ariana 
on voyages to India, huge whales can be found (15.2.13), and the sea-board of Persis is hot, 
sandy, and barren, producing only dates, a very different crop from those which characterize 
the Mediterranean basin (15.3.1). 

By contrast, both the content and the form of Strabo's description of the Mediterranean 
do betray some coherence. We have already seen the particular excellence, if not monopoly, 
enjoyed by the Mediterranean in productivity and commerce, which may be seen as defining 
characteristics.? Certain geographical phenomena seem also to characterize the Mediterranean 
sea-board, not least the interesting instances when the facade maritime becomes a blurred rather 
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than clearly demarcated meeting point between land and sea.” 


transformation of land into sea at high tide, as on the shoreline of Pamphylia (14.3.9). 


Floodtides offer temporary 


A region particularly prone to this blurring of land and sea is north-east Italy. Here the city of 
Patavium is reached by an inland voyage from the sea by river (5.1.7), which runs through the 
marshlands. The largest city in the marshes is, according to Strabo, Ravenna, an extraordinary 
place built entirely of wood and traversed by rivers, which the inhabitants use bridges and ferries 
to cross. The maritime nature of this inland city is reinforced by the infusion into Ravenna at 
high tide of ‘no small portion of the sea’ (od pukpov tis BaAdtTNS uépoc), which then carries 
filth away from the city. This sea-water cleansing system draws from Strabo a comparison with 
Alexandria in Egypt, where in summer the dangerous emissions from Lake Maerotis are rinsed 
out by the Nile floods. The Nile floods, which ‘make land into sea’ (17.1.4: meAcyiCet), turn 
Egypt into a semi-marine environment which bears certain similarities to the lands around the 
northern Adriatic." The parallel is reinforced by Strabo's description of Venetia (5.1.5), which 
he claims is strongly affected by the behaviour of the sea, and resembles Lower Egypt, with its 
intersecting channels and dikes, lagoons, lands that can be sailed across, and wonderful river 
voyages to the cities, especially up the Padus. Strabo's frame of comparison for Venetia does 
not, however, remain restricted to the Mediterranean basin. The ebb and flow tides here are 
said to be similar to those of the Ocean, and indeed the sea off Venetia sits apart from the rest 
of the Mediterranean in its close resemblance to the Ocean itself: “Here are almost the only 
parts of our sea that behave like the Ocean’ (5.1.5: óva yàp vaca xà uépn oxedóv TL TIC 
Kad’ nuc 9a ton ópotoraOet và Gea vo). The Mediterranean may bear certain common 
characteristics, but it cannot be said to stand in isolation from the other seas of Strabo's world, 
as his comments on the unity of the seas would endorse. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these links, the broad superiority of the Mediterranean runs as a 
theme through the work and implies coherence of concept and reality, which lifts it above the 
other seas to which it is physically linked. Within the river system of Gaul, for example, which 
flows into both the Ocean and the Mediterranean, the Rhodanus is particularly fine because it 
connects with the Mediterranean, which is ‘better than the outer sea’ (4.1.2). The location of 
the Mediterranean at the heart of the temperate zone again naturally predisposes it to be supe- 
rior, since, ‘in general the extremities of the world outside the temperate zone are necessarily 
defective and inferior to the temperate part’ (17.2.1). The idea that the Mediterranean Sea is the 
common factor in areas of superior prosperity comes across clearly in Strabo's account of Libya. 
The continent as a whole is inferior to Europe because so much of it is desert, but the entire 
coast opposite Europe between the Nile and the Pillars of Heracles, especially the part settled by 
Carthaginians, is settled and prosperous (17.3.1). Those expert sailors, the Phoenicians, who did 
extend their reach to Iberia beyond the Pillars of Heracles, nevertheless made the Mediterranean 
basin the basis of their success, and, as Strabo asserts, even to his day, ‘the best part of continental 
Europe and the adjacent islands are occupied by Phoenicians’, as well as all the areas of Libya that 
men can live in without a nomadic lifestyle (17.3.15). From this dominion, they not only raised 
their city to be a rival of Rome (nóv te &vrinaov TH Poun) but also waged three great wars. 
Again, the notion that the Mediterranean shoreline generates the ideal conditions for not only 
settlement and prosperity, but also hegemony, comes through clearly. As the designation of the 
Phoenician city of Carthage as a rival to Rome indicates, no city would succeed better in exploit- 
ing the advantages of the Mediterranean than Rome itself. At the very end of his work, where 
Strabo outlines the world of Roman dominion, having spent so many books describing the larger 
world that Rome knew, he makes plain quite how focused Rome’s empire is on the paralia of the 
Mediterranean, particularly in Libya and Asia, where the coast constitutes almost the full extent of 
Roman power (17.3.24). The superiority of the Mediterranean for aspiring ruling powers is clear. 
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The Corrupt(ed) Sea: immorality and effluence 


At the tides the city receives no small portion of the sea, so that, since the filth is all 
washed out by these tides as well as the rivers, the city is relieved of foul air. (5.1.7) 


The downside of the highly effective tidal cleaning system enjoyed by Ravenna is clearly 
that it turns the Adriatic into an open-sewer. The same must have been true on an even 
grander scale for the Tyrrhenian Sea, into which flowed the waters of the Tiber, carrying all 
the filth (5.3.8: xà Apuarta) from the sewer-system of the imperial capital. The notion of the 
superior, civilized, hegemonic Mediterranean as a cess-pit opens up the possibility of finding 
yet another angle on this sea in the pages of the Geography. While it might be anachronistic 
to raise the question of marine pollution as opposed to the health-benefits for humans of 
washing waste out to sea, the association of the Mediterranean with disease rather than with 
prosperity nevertheless recurs in Strabo’s account of Latium, which he describes as blessed 
with fertility and highly productive, except for a few districts on the sea-board, which are 
‘marshy and sickly’ (5.3.5). 

Alongside physical degradation sits immorality. The decline of maritime cities, especially 
in Italy, from centres of ship-building and commercial productivity into centres of luxurious 
living, characterizes the entire western coast of Italy. Rather ambiguously, as noted above, the 
town of Antium in Campania has ceased from participating in piracy with the Tyrrhenians and 
become a leisure-base for the Roman élite, with the result that many very expensive homes 
have been built in the city (5.3.5). If exchanging piracy for luxury might not seem a mor- 
ally clear-cut transaction, then the example of Pisa makes the point with less ambiguity. Pisa, 
according to Strabo, is famed for its fertility, its stone-quarries, and its ship-timber. The last of 
these was formerly used to counter the perils on the sea (5.2.5: npóg vobg kaxà DÓLATTOV 
Ktvdbvouc), but now was primarily used for buildings at Rome and for the construction of 
luxury-villas, ‘now that that people are devising palaces of Persian magnificence’ (Bactrera 
katackevalouévov Ilepoik4). The subversion of timber from being used to protect the kind 
of Mediterranean mobility described above to being used for luxurious living is given further 
negative charge by the mention of Persian despotism. 


Let us return to the notion of 'Strabo's Mediterranean’, and how it sits within the conceptual 
framework offered by modern scholarship. As this chapter has progressed, two interpreta- 
tions of the term have emerged, generating two rather different answers to the question 
of whether the Mediterranean remains a silent ‘gap’ or a noisy presence in the Geography. 
As a conceptual tool for mapping out the world known to the Romans in literary form, 
the Mediterranean exists as the perimeter rim to a largely unmentioned void. The facade 
maritime, the critical interface between sea and land, guides the shape and direction of the 
account, but very little attention is paid to setting out and describing the geographical space 
occupied by the Mediterranean. This is absolutely in line with the periplus tradition which 
strongly influenced the organization of Strabo’s work. In literary terms, having rejected 
the more geometrical approach of the scientific geographers after his introductory books, 
Strabo’s preference was, as he indicates explicitly, a periegesis predominantly concerned 
with the Mediterranean. As for those who had gone before and would come after in this 
genre,” the Mediterranean was very much a unity, strictly topped and tailed by the Pillars 
of Heracles; but it was a linear unity, guided by and focused on the shore. Nevertheless, 
the reality evoked by Strabo’s description stretches far beyond the paralia. It is the world 
of Malkin’s networks and of Horden and Purcell's intense commercial activity. Strabo's 
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Geography does not explicitly describe, but implies and alludes to, a world of commercial 


and cultural maritime mobility, which owes its intensity to the benefits of the pax Augusta. 


Neither hints at Persian opulence nor sewer-outlets can dent the overwhelmingly positive 


and upbeat evocation of this undescribed part of Strabo's world. 


= 


Notes 
Braudel 1949. 


2 See, however, Woolf 2003, 126—143, for the idea that the Mediterranean does not lend itself to interpre- 
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tation through every prism, best suiting a secular rather than a religious narrative. 

Malkin 2003a. 

Horden and Purcell 2000. Nevertheless, the overall proposition of the work is that a distinctive 
Mediterranean history can be written, ‘diversity within unity’ encapsulating the primary vision. 
Malkin 2003b, 56; Malkin 2011 passim. 

But the analysis of the Aegean by Ceccarelli 2012 offers insight into the constantly contested and shifting 
traditions concerning this particular sea. 

Rickman 2003, 132. 

Rickman 2003, 133. 

Ceccarelli 2012, 28, also notes the focus on the Mediterranean shores at the expense of the cen- 
tre. This may be linked to the Braudelian sense of mini-seas (29) defined by adjacent lands and 
legends, a process resisted by the central body of water. But Abulafia 2003, 10, insists that any 
definition of the Mediterranean should involve not only the coastline but also activity that takes 
place across the sea. 

See Dueck 2010, 247, for the importance of geometrical shapes in Strabo's creation of a ‘verbal cartog- 
raphy’. See also Dueck 2005. But is this concept applicable also to Strabo’s Mediterranean? 

The use of seas to orientate regions is especially marked in southern Asia: Ariana (15.2.1), Syria (16.1.1; 
16.2.1), and Arabia Felix (16.3.1). 

Strabo moves on imminently to Greece, Macedonia, Epirus and all the tribes above them whose coun- 
tries reach to the Ister (Danube), and to the seas on either side, the Adriatic and Pontic (7.5.1). 

See also 9.1.1—2 for an interesting statement of how the periplus as organizing structure could be com- 
patible with more geometrical approaches to delineating space. 

See 6.1.4 for another example of calibration according to the coastline. The coastal territory of the 
Brettii in southern Italy is said to be 1,350 stades. 

5.2.8. Similar formulations are to be found at 7.4.2, 7.4.5, 8.5.1, 12.3.2, 14.3.1. 

For variable harbours, see 3.4.8: few harbours between the Pillars and Tarraco and fine ones thereafter 
to Emporium; 6.3.1: importance of excellent harbours to Taras, although eclipsed by the harbour at 
Brundisium (6.3.6); 10.1.7: best sailing routes and harbours between Asia and Attica; 14.1.6: four excel- 
lent harbours at Miletus, one of which is large enough to house a fleet; 14.1.14: harbour at Samos, 
with its naval station; 14.2.15: two harbours at Cnidos, with room for twenty ships; 17.1.6: detailed 
description of the Great Harbour at Alexandria, beautifully enclosed by an embankment and by nature 
(TO TE YOLUATL Kai TH vos). 

Sicily comprises an extreme case, in so far as it is so close to Italy that it is almost part of that land 
(6.2.7: MoavEl yàp uépog ti Tig "Iva (ag gotiv 1] vijooc). 

Intriguingly, when Strabo relates Homers knowledge of the Mediterranean at 1.1.10, he follows the 
coastline round in an anti-clockwise direction, in direct antithesis to his own practice in the Geography 
and to that of every extant periplus writer. 

Clarke 1999, 129-192. 

See Geus 2003, 238, for the capacity of Alexander’s travels to establish the inland nature of the Caspian 
Sea, rather than its being an inlet of the outer Ocean. 

At 1.2.31, we are told that Sesostris abandoned the project of a canal between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean because the level of the latter was too high. The story recurs at 17.1.25 in a different 
version. Now there were fears that the Red Sea was higher than Egypt so that a canal would result in 
Egypt being flooded. 

7.5.9. At 11.7.4, Strabo dismisses another tale of seas connected by an underground passage, this time 
the Caspian and Lake Maeotis, as a fiction of the Alexander historians. 
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23 Thus, from a maritime perspective, the unity of Greece can be divided up into areas adjacent to respec- 
tive seas, a process which may pull against the more coherent cultural unity of Greece, driven by its 
Homeric heritage. See Scott 2013, 147 and passim. 

24 Horden and Purcell 2000. 

25 See 3.1.8 for Menlaria with its establishments for salting fish, followed by the city of Belon with its 
emporia and fish-salting plants. 

26 See, however, 1.2.10 for ambiguity over exactly how the Pontic sea fitted into the wider picture. Men 
in Homer’s day regarded the Pontic Sea as a second Oceanus and believed that they could get beyond 
the limits of che inhabited world there, just as if they went outside the Pillars of Heracles. 

27 But, see Abulafia 2003, 16, arguing that the Pontic was distinct from other ‘small’ seas that made up the 
Mediterranean, such as the Adriatic. 

28 See also 3.4.16, where Strabo notes the equivalence (though not superiority) of the Atlantic coast of 
Iberia in generating classic Mediterranean produce such as olives, grapes, and figs. 

29 This superiority is still recognized in the fact that Spezia enjoys one of the best harbours in the world 
and houses the Italian navy. 

30 For Strabo’s wider interest in thalassocracy, see 10.4.8: Minos as the first thalassocrat. 

31 See also 7.4.2 and 7.5.6. 

32 This offers an interesting variation on more positive topos of natural disposition which appears else- 
where in Strabo’s work. See 6.2.4: Syracuse flourishing because of the fertility of the soil and the natural 
excellence of its harbours; 6.4.1: Rome’s natural inclination to hegemony due to its location; 17.1.6: the 
Great Harbour at Alexandria, where natural predisposition and human enterprise combine. 

33 Occasional gradations of this distinction are evident. See 3.4.16 on Iberian production of olives, grapes, 
and fig-trees. The Mediterranean coast is rich in these, according to Strabo, as is the Atlantic coast, but 
not the northern Ocean coast. The Mediterranean is not on this account unique in producing these 
goods, with the Atlantic acting as an intermediary in the progress to the barrenness of the northern 
Ocean. 

34 See also 4.4.2 for the blanket statement that those who live to the North and on the Ocean coast are 
more warlike. 

35 Here, the proposition of Purcell 2003, 13, that there is nothing unique about the Mediterranean, but 
rather an intensity of particular features, is helpful. 

36 Sometimes this blurring of land and water is due to particular climatic conditions. In the region around 
the mouth of Lake Maeotis, the frozen waterway from Panticapaeum to Phanagoria is crossed by wag- 
ons so that is both ice and roadway (7.3.18). 

37 See Herodotus 2.97 for Egypt in flood as a sea, with the cities like islands in the Aegean. 

38 Although see Strabo’s interesting comment on the extreme fertility of Maurusia (Morocco), where nev- 
ertheless the inhabitants choose to be nomadic (17.3.7), telling against the idea that the Mediterranean 
climate necessarily lends itself to a settled lifestyle. 

39 See ancient Scylax with Shipley 2011, Scymnus in Miiller 1885, and modern Newby 1985, Theroux 
1995, Palin 1997. 

40 Thus, although Purcell 2003, 17, correctly dismisses as wrong the superficially appealing idea of 
the Mediterranean as the ‘hole in the middle of a doughnut’, in relation to the real business of the 
Mediterranean, nevertheless it does function as something of a void in terms of Strabo’s description. 
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STRABO'S DESCRIPTION OF 
THE NORTH AND ROMAN GEO- 
POLITICAL IDEAS 


Ekaterina Ilyushechkina 


Introduction 


Strabo's Geography is one of the first historical sources which demonstrate the process of 
construction of “northern” stereotypes in the Roman Empire. On the one hand, it is a 
compendium of previous geo-political theories, and on the other hand, Strabo's method 
of compilation corresponds with the political tendencies of the Augustan age. This chapter 
offers an analysis of Strabo's perception of the meta-cultural concepts connected with the 
Roman image of the North, which were formed and spread among the political elite and 
influenced public opinion in Rome. The term “North” refers to the geo-ethnographical 
areas that are northern from a "Mediterranean" point of view: starting from Gaul and ranging 
through Germania up to the northern coast of the Black Sea.' The article argues that Strabo's 
"northern stereotypes" not only answered the political interests of the Augustan age and in 
some way influenced certain discourses, but were also used as an instrument of imperial ide- 
ology for enhancing the legitimacy of Roman power. 


The background 


The theme of an existential danger for Rome from the North was introduced to modern 
academic discourse by Heinz Bellen.’ In his publication Bellen analyzes the complex of “fear/ 
terror" of the Romans facing the Celtic tribes, which appeared for the first time during the 
invasion of Rome by Celts in 387/390 BCE, and which influenced the political practice of 
Rome in the third and second centuries BCE, primarily during the Punic Wars. Bellen con- 
nects this complex with so called “theory of metus hostilis (‘fear/terror of the external enemy’)” 
in ancient historiography” and investigates the phenomenon of "fear/terror" using the concrete 
material of religious practices in the Roman Republic. In his source document, which describes 
the situation in the third and second centuries BCE, and connects the prudence of Roman mili- 
tary policy with the religiously motivated “fear/terror”, Bellen sees not a historical fiction but 
evidence of a real fear that Romans felt in the face of their external enemy. 

The theme of the Roman "terror" facing the Gauls is partly continued by Alfred Kneppe in 
his monograph on politics and society during the period of the early Roman Empire.* Analyzing 
literary, epigraphic and numismatic sources, Kneppe tracks a dynamic of "terror", its functions 
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and developmental stages, as well as its influence on political relationships between emperors 
and their circles in the first and second centuries CE? In a few paragraphs, Kneppe also dis- 
cusses the phenomenon of metus hostilis and metus gallicus: the author remarks that the Romans’ 
"fear/terror" of Gauls and Germans, who were dispersed over a very large space, was fear of 
a permanent danger for Rome, in contrast to their fear of Carthage, which was associated by 
the Romans with a certain place and was overcome by the Roman victory in the Punic Wars.’ 

Here, it is also worth mentioning the book by Claude Nicolet, which analyzes in detail the 
ways that Romans perceived geographical space on their already known and freshly conquered 
territories, as well as the ways they used geographical knowledge for imperial propaganda.? 
Nicolet discusses the problems of the military-political expansion of imperial Rome and of 
the legitimization of Augustus’ methods of territorial organization (based primarily on the Res 
gestae Divi Augusti, as well as on the testimonies by Pliny the Elder and Tacitus about maritime 
Roman expeditions along the shores of the Northern Ocean to the mouth of the Elba and to the 
Jutland peninsula). In a remarkable way, Nicolet investigates a whole constellation of Roman 
geographical conceptions about the world in close connection with the military-political aspira- 
tions of the Roman imperial administration. 

Over the course of time, the concept metus hostilis (along with similar variants, metus punicus 
and metus gallicus) has became a commonplace in the Roman historiography and one of the 
important elements in the interpretation of such a complex historical occurrence as the crisis of 
the late Roman Republic: at a certain period, the propaganda slogan metus hostilis contributed 
to the unity and consolidation of the Republican Rome, while the declining importance of this 
slogan coincided with an escalating conflict within the Roman society and the resulting civil 
war, which brought about the crisis of the late Roman Republic. 


Metus septentrionalis 


Following the model of the terms “fear/terror of the external enemy" (metus hostilis) and “terror 
of the Gauls” (metus gallicus), I would like to extend the discussion and to, introduce the concept 
of, the “terror of the North”, i.e. metus septentrionalis as a topos (commonplace) in the political 
context of the transitional period from the Roman Republic to the Principate. 

My aim is to investigate in detail the complex of “images” of the European North and 
of northern peoples prevailing in the Roman society in this period, i.e. the concept of metus 
septentrionalis, in two complementary specifications: on the one hand, I am going to analyze ste- 
reotypes and ideological commonplaces in the ancient narrative tradition, which are connected 
with the theme of the “North” and “fear/terror of the North”, and locate the established motifs 
in propaganda exercising an influence on different layers of the Roman society; on the other 
hand, I will study the written attempts to legitimize Roman power over the northern territories 
and tribes, which were influenced by these stereotypes and motives. 

I am not going to examine concrete Roman military strategies regarding the northern tribes 
or Roman military campaigns in the northern areas: I see my task as analyzing ways and mecha- 
nisms by which ancient authors constructed images of such conflicts in their texts, being inspired 
or influenced by current political conjuncture. Thus, it is important not just to analyze the 
content of these images, but also to establish the social and political context in which these 
images were created and operated. Strabo’s description of the North in the Geography is one of 
the important sources for such commonplaces and formulas, as well as their development and 
evolution, and hence a study of this text will contribute to our understanding the concept metus 
septentrionalis in its historical context of the Roman foreign and domestic policy. 
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Contexts 


There is some discussion about when Strabo composed his later work, the geographical 
survey of the entire inhabited world — whether it was written as one piece or in several ver- 
sions and editions — but it is most likely that he wrote his Geography towards the end of his 
life, probably in the years CE 18-24." Thus in his “Tiberian work chronologically, but an 
Augustan thematically”,!! Strabo depicts the oikoumene and its northern parts from the point 
of view of an author in a Roman context, constructing its image within the current imperial 
geo-political ideas." 

However, what picture of the North does Strabo start from? What was the image of the 
North and the northern peoples in his time? Rome was confronted with the phenomenon 
of the “North” and “people of the North” in the context of the Celtic invasions (fourth 
century BCE), of the Cimbri and the Suebi raids (second century BCE), of Caesar's Gallic- 
Germanic wars (first century BCE) and Augustus’ Germanic wars (first century CE). The 
first collision of the Romans with the northern hordes took place in 387 BCE (according to 
Varro in 390 BCE) on their own territory, in the direct vicinity of the metropolitan city on 
the Tiber, which aroused in Rome fear and terror of this huge space previously unknown 
to the Romans and inhabited by savage barbarians.'* However, the literary descriptions of 
this historical situation appeared only centuries later, and are known to us first of all in Cato, 
Polybius and Livy;" especially impressive are the rhetorical pictures by Strabo's contemporary 
Livy, with his characteristic formulas and commonplaces.'* But why do these historians depict 
this historical situation this way? Should we see these as echoes of a real terror or as a fictional 
and rhetorical narration covering a historical invasion of the Celts? Or did the transitional 
period require a heroic legend about the Roman national primordial character that secures 
Rome’s world hegemony in its continual struggle with existential threats? Or did Livy, in 
whose lifetime — as in Strabo’s — Gaul had already long since become a Roman province, 
consciously use a rhetorization of his text to create a picture of more "savage" and "brutal" 
northern barbarians within his political and ideological context? 

It is worth noting the emphasis Livy places on his original localization of the Gauls, who 
came to Rome “from the ocean and the remotest corners of the world".'^ A similar descrip- 
tion of the Gallic origin can be found in Plutarch’s biography of Camillus, where he mentions 
Heracleides Ponticus, a contemporary of these historical events. Heracleides reports that “out 
of the West a story prevailed, how an army of Hyperboreans had come from afar and cap- 
tured a Greek city called Rome"." Here, the external enemies of Rome are correlated with 
the traditional mythological conceptions about sunset side and the underground world. These 
mythological references and picturesque exaggerations vest the enemies of the Romans with 
almost superhuman characteristics: what kind of nation could overcome immense territories 
without losing forces and morale? It seems as if the whole North is attacking Rome, as if the 
whole nature of the North is on the offensive. In this context, this suggests another question: 
how specific is this primordial motif of the Roman terror of the Celts/Gauls in the fourth 
century BCE? Was there a distinction for the average Roman between the Celts, Germans and 
Scythians, or do these narrative sources concern a common “terror of" or “astonishment at” 
the North in general? 

Julius Caesar is the first to distinguish explicitly between the Gauls and the Germans, and in 
this he goes beyond the account of Posidonius (who apparently did not differentiate between 
them). However, Caesar does not draw an ethnographic distinction but a purely geographical 
one: he separates the right-bank Germans from their left-bank tribesmen congeners, and aims 
thus to mark for senators in Rome a distinct border of the province Gaul and at the same time to 
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demonstrate that he, Caesar, could easily cross this border. Caesar’s Commentarii de bello Gallico 
represents the first authentic report of the northern territories in Roman literature, and it is 
also a central source for Strabo's Book 4 on Gaul, Britain and the Alps.'* It is possible to follow 
the mechanisms by which ethno-geographical information is transformed into political strategy 
and ideology in the example of Caesar’s text: on the one hand, Caesar is seeking to justify to 
the senators his own actions in Gaul; on the other hand, as a direct consequence of the war he 
unleashed, the first Roman conceptions of political relationships with the recently conquered 
northern territories were formed. 

In order to impart legitimacy to his own actions in Gaul, Caesar plays up the domestic 
political situation and events of the Roman past using the motif of the primordial Roman 
terror of the Gauls.' In the context of the impressive associations with the Cimbri in this 
passage, it is clear that Caesar is trying on the part of a new Marius, while at almost the same 
time Cicero, in his speech “On the Consular Provinces”, underestimates the importance of 
Marius praising Caesar.” Within less than a decade, Caesar conquers the whole region of Gaul 
as far as the Rhine; and in addition, he discovers two territories practically unknown to Rome 
previously — Britain and Germany. For this, Caesar will forever have a place in Roman histo- 
riography as the victor over the northern tribes; and going even further we might say that he 
defeated the primordial metus gallicus, and not just the Gauls.” In other words, Caesar estab- 
lished a political model of relationships with the northern territories which the subsequent 
Roman rulers would be obliged to emulate. 


Strabo's description of the North 


At the beginning of the Roman Empire, the functions of the concept metus septentrionalis 
undergo some changes. On the one hand, we can speak about the transformed role of politi- 
cians in the Roman society: civic self-consciousness comes to a stand-still during the imperial 
period; power is concentrated by the princeps, who, among other things, makes decisions about 
the recently conquered northern territories. On the other hand, the Roman “terror/fear of 
the North” declines with the expansion of the Empire's borders and the increase in concrete 
information about distant northern areas. Authors do not practice political eloquence so much 
anymore (which was typical for the Republican period), but study the domain of mirabilia and 
paradoxa, i.e. “miraculous” and "supernatural"? The ethnographical excurses by Strabo testify 
to this interest in paradoxographical details from the North, as do works by Pomponius Mela, 
Pliny the Elder, and Tacitus, which aspire to depict unusual phenomena of the North and the 
unwonted life of the northern peoples in lively images. 

In his Geography, Strabo actively incorporates the body of knowledge about northern ter- 
ritories and tribes previously unknown to the Romans into traditional (mainly Hellenistic) 
ideas, thus creating a “romfreundliche, aber konzeptionell hellenistisch-griechische 
Darstellung der augusteischen Oikumeneherrschaft".? Geographically, the “North” of the 
oikoumene extends for Strabo "to the furthest confines of Scythia, or Celtica" (1.1.13), 
starting from the parallel of the Borysthenes’ mouth (= Dnjepr, from the east end) and the 
territory of Ierne (= Ireland, from the west end) and ranging approximately for 4,000 sta- 
dia further to the north (e.g. 2.1.13).% Within this mathematical-geographical framework, 
Strabo applies concepts of climata and bioi drawn from one of his main sources for the north- 
ern parts, Posidonius of Rhodes (or of Apamea), who had been in Celtica (Gallia) several 
times after the Cimbric Wars and described its nature and peoples in detail.” For example, 
following Posidonius, Strabo depicts the warlike character and savagery of the Celts as pro- 
gressively more extreme according to their distance from the Mediterranean: "it is always 
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those who live more to the north and along the ocean-coast that are the more warlike" 
(4.4.2).% The fact of this increasing wildness can be explained not only by the increasingly 
rough climate of the northern areas, but also by the nature of their inhabitants: unlike the 
Greeks and Romans, most of the tribes in the “Far North" were nomads, i.e. peoples with 
no land and state of their own. From the Roman point of view, they continually break the 
limits and rules prescribed by the Romans, who in turn demand retaliatory measures. 

Established expressions adopted from the Hellenistic tradition become an important compo- 
nent of Strabo's ethno-geographical data about the European North, for example the rhetorical 
commonplaces and stereotypes he uses to describe barbaric nature or appearance that are meant 
to help the reader to create an image of the "other worlds" that are new to him." In Strabo's 
case, this “rhetorization” of the text, for example the depiction of some Celtic and German 
tribes with the signs of "savagery" and "cruelty" typical of the Hellenistic tradition, fully accords 
with the drift of the early Roman Empire political situation: this view of the northern inhabit- 
ants (the Celts, Germans, Scythians) is partly formed by Strabo’s predecessors (see the above 
descriptions by Livy and Caesar, or Posidonius, Cato, Polybius), but at the same time, instead 
of the former “terror of the external enemy" that was traditional for the Roman Republic, 
Strabo supports in his Geography an idea of a Roman world domination (6.4.2, c£. 1.1.16), in 
the context of which even the outlying countries and peoples are now “pacified” and belong to 
the Empire. This is demonstrated in these instances:* 


But at the present time they are compelled to till the soil, now that they have laid 
down their arms. (4.1.2) 

Now, however, everything is subject to the Romans. (4.3.2) 

At the present time they are all at peace, since they have been enslaved and are liv- 
ing in accordance with the commands of the Romans who captured them . . . (4.4.2) 


Also noteworthy in this context is Strabo's constant indication of a temporal distance by use of 
the formulas: “before/at other times" wild and warlike barbarian tribes (e.g. of the Province 
and of northern Gaul) “now/at the present time" are reaping the benefits of civilized life, 
engaged, for example, in agriculture instead of in migration and robbery.? In accordance with 
the Hellenistic tradition, Strabo mostly characterizes the northern peoples with abstract and 
clichéd concepts (such as “huge”, “wild”, “brave”). This set of stereotypical traits is very limited 
compared to reality: dozens of peoples listed in the Geography are ascribed the same characteris- 
tics, thus supporting a common stereotypical image of the barbarians. 

At the same time, in the Geography the picture of the North is filled in with details from the 
glorious (recent) Roman past; thus it is no wonder that many geographical points in Celtica, 
Britain and Germany are described by Strabo in terms of Roman victories, with the purpose of 
providing the recently conquered areas with signs of national identification and legitimization. 
Here are several examples: 


The Sulgas, which mingles its waters with the Rhodanus near the city of Undalum, 
where in a great battle Gnaeus Ahenobarbus turned many myriads of Celti to 
flight . . . But where the Isar River and the Rhodanus and the Cemmenus Mountain 
meet, Quintus Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, with less than thirty thousand men all 
told, cut down two hundred thousand Celti. (4.1.11) 

(a city of the Mandubii) in which not only the commander was captured but the 
war had its end. (4.2.3) 

Here, too, the Deified Caesar established his navy-yard when he sailed to Britain. (4.3.3) 
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The former “terror of the external (northern) peoples” as a political motif gives way to “admiration” 
(admiratio), the insider’s look at the unusual and severe nature of the North, full of dark “marshes and 
woods, not of tall timber, but dense and thorny” (4.3.4 on Celtica, cf. 4.3.5), constant "rain" and 
"mist" (4.5.2 on Britain), dangerous “loftiest peaks" and “congelations of snow that have become 
ice-like",? thereby indirectly recalling the potential threat that was originally hidden in these areas.” 

An exception to a “pacified” picture of the North are the German tribes, who “became 
known through their wars with the Romans” (7.1.4), and in particular the Cimbri. The first 
thing we learn about the Cimbri is that "some stories about them are inaccurate, while others — 
absolutely fabulous" (7.2.1); their “fabulous” image reveals features that connect them directly 
with the mythical (Homeric) Cimmerians. This can be seen first of all in the localization of these 
outlying peoples on the northern ocean coast, which, according to the mythological tradition 
in the times of Odysseus, was the entrance to Hades (the “other world", or underworld).? A 
description of the northern landscape by Strabo (shrouded in mists and clouds, harsh terrain with 
a rough climate, where the sun's rays don't penetrate) shares the typical features of the entrance 
to Hades or to the realm of death, which are connected not only with the oceanic localization 
of the mythological Cimmerians, but of the quite historical Cimbri, Celts, and Scythians as well, 
who are vested with stereotypical signs of "strange (northern)" peoples.? On the one hand, 
Strabo’s depiction does not exclude references to the real landscapes of Normandy, the Jutland 
peninsula, or the northern Black Sea coast, but on the other hand, Strabo’s presentation of the 
northern peoples and the northern climate is mostly generic in nature and includes strong textual 
allusions to the mythological tradition. 

The passage about the German Cimbri tribe, who lived on the northern ocean coast next to 
the Jutland peninsula, relays a piece of information that goes back to Posidonius: "the Cimbri, 
being a piratical and wandering folk, made an expedition even as far as the region of Lake Maeotis, 
and that also the “Cimmerian” Bosporus was named after them, being equivalent to ‘Cimbrian’, 
the Greeks naming the Cimbri “Cimmerii”” (7.2.2).°* As is well known, the Cimmerians were 
mentioned for the first time in Homer's Odyssey, where they were located at the entrance to 
the underworld, on the border to the “deep-flowing Ocean".? Apparently from this Homeric 
picture emerged a later mythological image of the Cimmerians at the edges of the oikoumene: 
hence the Greek historian Ephorus localizes them in the south-western Italy, at the gulf of 
Avernus; the same location is given in the Alexandra by Lycophron," where the Cimmerians 
dwell at the Italian Cumae. The Homeric “Cimmerian” passage on the long (northern) nights 
possibly inspired later Posidonius, who then connected the Cimmerians with the Germanic tribe 
Cimbri dwelling on the northern ocean coast.” Strabo's attempt (with a reference on Posidonius) 
to make the historical Cimbri the forebears of the Homeric Cimmerians is apparently based on 
the consonance of the ethnonyms, though this does not have any historical or linguistic basis.” 
Nevertheless, this Strabonian passage creates a new perception, depicting the historically authen- 
tic tribe of the Cimbri as fraught with the same danger as the Homeric (“abstract”) Cimmerians 
on the northern edge of the oikoumene. This stereotype is further supported by such characteris- 
tics of the Cimbri as their habits of piracy, the peculiar custom of cutting the throats of prisoners 
by religious rituals, the stunning noise they produce in battle (7.2.3), which manifestly distinguish 
the northern nomadic barbarians from the civilized Romans. 


Preliminary findings 


I have tried to show, with several examples, the features of Strabo's descriptions of the northern 
regions of the Roman oikoumene and their inhabitants, without attempting to restore the true 
picture of the region. In his representation of the geographical and political material on the 
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northern areas, Strabo, as a compiler-author, follows the rhetorical techniques and patterns of 
his predecessors. However, one can hear the author's voice in the way he delivers it and com- 
ments on it. Hence, it is characteristic for him to use mythological and paradoxographical plots 
for the transmission of specific "northern topics", which gained popularity in the literature of 
the Roman Empire after previously unknown areas practically became part of the Empire and 
the former "fear of the North" gave way to "admiration" of the northern nature in general, and 
of the northern mores in particular. The linkage Strabo makes between mythology and real tribes 
of the Cimbri, Scythians or Gauls gives a temporal dimension to the depicted story and creates 
a historical perspective. And finally, all of this is intended to form for his target audience — 
educated readers from the Roman elite —a general idea of the geographical oikoumene, but also 
to convince that audience that the neighboring, in particular northern, peoples and territories 
make up a single political body together with the eternal Rome and its citizens through the 
actions of the Roman rulers. 


Notes 


1 C£"Keltoskythai": Str. 1.2.27; 11.6.2; Plut. Mar. 11.5; see also below “Strabo's description of the North”. 

2 Bellen 1985. 

3 According to this theory (which is mentioned already by Thucydides, Polybius, Varro, Sallust: Cat. 10.1 

and Iug. 41.2) the “terror”, generated by external danger, promotes the mobilization of inner forces for 

national goals, while after the victory over the external enemy the “terror” becomes a driving force for 

an achievement of private aims. Cf. Heldmann 1993, esp. 9-11; Lefèvre 2004. 

Kneppe 1994. 

Cf. philological publications on the theme “terror/ fear”: Wolff-Riidiger 1975 and Mastellone 1989. 

Kneppe 1994, 53-57. 

Kneppe 1994, 57. 

Nicolet 1988. 

In research about the conflicts between the Romans and the Germanic tribes, we can see how the topic 

“Rome and the North” takes a different direction. See, for example, the work of Dieter Timpe: Timpe 

1968; 1995; 2006 and the publications by Allan A. Lund, e.g.: Lund 1990; 1995; 1996; 1998; 2001. These 

publications contain important observations and critical remarks on the topic. However, they remain 

single studies on certain subjects, while a consolidated monograph to this problem has not yet been 
produced. 

10 On the main approaches to this question see: Dueck 2000, 145—154; for the final date especially 151. 

11 Dueck 2000, 151. 

12 Cf. “It is not simply an account of his world, but an account of the development of knowledge about 
the world from earliest history down to his own day under Augustus and Tiberius": Braund 2005a, 216. 

13 Peyre 1970. 

14 Extended accounts are found in Diodorus, Livy, and Plutarch; also interesting are Pompeius Trogus’ 
version preserved in Justin’s epitome, a brief reference in Pliny the Elder, fragments of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Appian Keltika. On the Gallic Invasion of Italy and its description in Republican 
sources, see Williams 2001: esp. 100—184. 

15 Liv. 5.33-39. 

16 Liv. 5.37.1, transl. B. O. Foster. 

17 Plut. Cam. 22, transl. B. Perrin. 

18 For whether Strabo used the Bellum Gallicum indirectly through a later source (possibly Timagenes of 
Alexandria), see Klotz 1910, 69—75; Norden 1920, 371; Laqueur 1936, 1069; Honigmann 1931, 103; 
Barwick 1938; Aly 1957, 281—309; Dirkzwager 1975; Dueck 2000, 182-183. 

19 Caes. BG 1.33.3-4, cf. Tac. Germ. 37. 

20 Cic. Prov, Con. 32. 

21 Cf. Cic. Prov. Con. 34. 

22 On paradoxa see: Schepens and Delcroix 1996; Hardie 2009. 

23 Engels 1999, 14. 
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24 It is worth noting here that the term “Keltoskythai” is used twice by Strabo: in 1.2.27 Strabo remarks 
that according to the older authors, first only the Skythai, and later also the Celts from the West or the 
mixed names like Keltoskythai were classed among the northern peoples; in 11.6.2 we find a reference 
to the older anonymous Greek historians who refer to all the northern nations collectively as "Skythai 
or Keltoskythai"; for further discussion, see Dobesch 1995, 53—58; West 2002, 439; Braund 2005b, 7; cf. 
Rausch 2013, 166—167, n. 385. 

25 Posidonius is not the only source for Strabo, though he predominates; cf. Sherwin- White 1967, 1-13; 
Thollard 1987. On Posidonius: FGrHist 87; Posidonius, Edelstein and Kidd 1972-1999; Reinhardt 1953; 
on Posidonius as a source for Strabo: Engels 1999, 166—201; Dueck 2000, 180—186; Prontera 2016, 248. 

26 Jones' translation. 

27 See also: Sherwin- White 1967, 1—13; Rausch 2013, 195. 

28 Cf. 2.5.8:“For although they could have held even Britain, the Romans scorned to do so, because they 
saw that there was nothing at all to fear from the Britons .. " 

29 4.1.2; 4.1.5; 4.3.5; 4.4.2; 7.3.12 and more. 

30 4.6.6: on the Alps (cf. 4.6.2; 4.6.5). 

31 See also Nenninger 2001; Rausch 2013, 198—200. 

32 Cf. Ivanchik 2005, 156. 

33 Cf. the above mentioned Heracleides Ponticus who identified the Celts with the northern mythical 
Hyperboreans (Plut. Cam. 22). 

34 On the Cimbri = the Cimmerians cf.: Plut. Mar. 11 (Lehman-Haupt 1921, 425); Diod. 5.32. 

35 Od. 11.13-22; Eust. ad Hom. Od. XI 14. 

36 FGrHist 70 F 134 = Str. 5.4.5. 

37 Lyc. Alex. 695. 

38 FGrHist 87 F 31 = F 272 Ed.-Kidd = Str. 7.2.2, which has a parallel in the anonymous Orph. Arg. 
1119ff. See also: Diod. 4.32; Plut. Mar. 11; Schol. Graeca ad Hom. Od. 9.17; Eust. Ad Hom. Od. 
10.86, 544. For more on the Homeric Cimmerians and the mythological tradition connected with 
them see Lehman-Haupt 1921, “Kimmerier,” in RE XI, 425-434; Dobesch 1995, Das europäische 
“ Barbaricum": 60. 

39 Cf. Ivanchik 2005, 56, n.16. 
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6 
STRABO AND IBERIA 


Benedict J. Lowe 


Strabo’s depiction of the Iberian Peninsula is a microcosm not only of the wider world, but of 
the approaches and problems presented by his Geography. As a source for the Peninsula, it is of 
singular importance. However, Strabo’s account is far from all-encompassing, omitting places 
and peoples that he deems to be of less significance (Strab. 3.3.7). Central to his portrayal is 
the role of civilization: at the outset of Book 3, he distinguishes the inhospitable and barbarous 
north from the fertile south, highlighting the role of geography in determining the character and 
civilization of the inhabitants (3.2.1). This chapter explores the extent to which Strabo’s por- 
trayal of the Iberian Peninsula is the result of earlier approaches or a product of the intellectual 
milieu within which his account was created. 

A brief outline of Strabo’s description of the Peninsula in Book 3 will help understand the 
type and range of material included therein. Strabo begins his account at the most westerly point 
3.1.4) — Cabo de Sao Vicente — and proceeds eastward along the coast past the Guadiana to 
the Straits of Gibraltar (3.1.7). From there Strabo proceeds to describe the Guadalquivir valley 
3.2,2-3) before returning to the coast to discuss Turdetania (3.2.4—8). Strabo then follows the 
coastline north from Cabo de Sào Vicente along the Atlantic coast of Portugal to the Tagus 
3.3.1), before following the coast east from the Straits of Gibraltar (3.4.2) to the Pyrenees 
3.4.9). Strabo turns inland along the Ebro valley to Celtiberia (3.4.12-13). He finishes by 
discussing the islands of the Balearics and Cádiz (3.5.1—10). Strabo's geographical description 
is interrupted with extensive digressions, for example, on the lack of reliability of Eratosthenes 
3.2.11), Homer (3.2.12-14), D. Iunius Brutus Callaicus’ campaigns against the Lusitani (3.3.1), 
the dishonesty of the Iberians (3.4.5), the ferocity of Iberian women (3.4.17), and provincial 
administration (3.4.20). 

Strabo defined ethnic groups according to their degree of civilization and their ties with the 
wider Mediterranean. Thus, he sought to locate the journeys of the heroes of the Trojan War. 
To Strabo, Homer was not only the founder of scientific geography, but his poetry accurately 
reflected the world around him and should be cited by all enlightened men (1.1.2; 1.2.4). So 
confident was Strabo of Homer's veracity, that a subject had not been successfully studied until 
it had been found to be in accord with him. This was due to the poet's fame and the familiarity 
of Strabo and his audience with his work. Strabo therefore rejects the criticisms of Eratosthenes 
that the goal of poetry is to entertain, not to instruct (8.3.3). Homer's knowledge spanned 


not only the Mediterranean, but encompassed the remotest edges of the world and the ocean 
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beyond, signified by the Pillars of Hercules, the Sacred Promontory — Cabo de Sao Vicente, and 
the city of Gadir — modern Cádiz. Strabo’s reverence of Homer, however, is not only directed 
towards the poet, but reflects his adherence to a tradition that not only places Homer at the 
pinnacle of understanding and education, but of traditional values and morals.! The Peninsula 
was a liminal zone offering a blank canvas upon which mythic history could be located, and 
it is here that Homer sets several heroic episodes: the expeditions of Hercules, the voyages of 
Odysseus, a city of Odysseia, a Temple of Athena, and countless other heroes fleeing the fall 
of Troy; the wanderings of Aeneas, Antenor, the Henetians, Diomedes, Menelaus and others 
(3.2.13)? Geryon and the Garden of the Hesperides were placed at Erytheia, the site of Cádiz. 
The Athenian King Menestheus enjoyed particularly close connections with Cádiz: Menetheus 
had been one of the suitors of Helen of Troy and had contributed fifty ships to the Greek 
forces.? Strabo adds that there was a port named after him near Cádiz — perhaps at Castillo de 
Dona Blanca — and an oracle dedicated to him near the mouth of the Río Guadalquivir (3.1.9). 
Philostratus adds that the inhabitants of Cádiz gave sacrifices in his honour.* 

Whilst these episodes might at first seem striking for inclusion in a Geography of the Far 
West, they are integral to Strabo’s purpose. By referring back to Homer and the events of the 
Heroic past, Strabo legitimizes the Peninsula and created a place for the region within the 
lineage of the Classical World, defining its barbarous or civilized character. Strabo's assess- 
ment of what is ‘barbarian’ or ‘civilized’ is based on his own perception of what is ‘normal’ 
behaviour — a template that he then applies to his description of geographical entities? In other 
words, a Mediterranean conception based on the experience of Greece. Like Eratosthenes and 
Artemidorus, Strabo defines the degree of barbarism of ethno-political groups according to 
their proximity to the Mediterranean. Rather than the simple dichotomy between ‘civilized’ 
and ‘barbarian’, Strabo uses a range of criteria to determine what is ‘civilized’:® the degree of 
urbanism (3.2.5), ease of communications (3.2.3—4), but also in the way of life: consumption 
of the Mediterranean triad (wheat, wine and olive oil) are indicators of civilization, whereas 
Barbarians consume acorn bread, beer and butter (3.3.7). The most civilized of the Iberians are 
the Turdetani and their superiority is based upon its mythic origins and contact with the broader 
currents of Mediterranean history.’ Extending from the Río Guadiana to the Sierra Morena 
and the foot-hills of the Baetic Cordillera, Turdetania owed its prosperity to the abundance 
of resources (3.1.6; 3.2.3) — the benefits of which are doubled by being exported (3.2.4). The 
Turdetanians were the wisest of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, having writing, poetry, history 
and laws for 6,000 years! (3.1.6). The prosperity of the region is presaged by that of Tartessos, 
which Homer links with Tartarus (3.2.11—12). It was here that the expeditions of Heracles and 
Odysseus were located and the region was intensely settled by the Phoenicians, who provided 
Homer with much of his information (3.2.13-14). As early as the second millennium BCE, 
population was concentrated in areas with plentiful agricultural or mineral resources, although 
exploitation intensified from the eighth century BCE. The earliest Phoenician contacts are dif- 
ficult to date, although Red Slip pottery and a mid-Geometric II Attic pyxis box from Huelva 
give a date in the eighth century BCE. The intensity of contact with the Phoenicians is testified 
by monumental orientalising tombs found at Setefilla, El Acebuchal, Las Cumbres, La Joya, 
Estacar de Robarinas, Los Higuerones and Cerillo Blanco. 

The prosperity of Turdetania is contrasted with the regions to the North and West: the fur- 
ther away from contact with the Mediterranean, the less potential there is for civilized life. The 
Celtiberians are less civilized than their Turdetanian neighbours to the South, because they live 
in villages (3.2.15). Strabo doubts the reliability of Polybius” figure of 300 cities destroyed by 
Tiberius Gracchus because of the lack of resources, the isolation of the area and the barbarism 
of the inhabitants (3.4.13). Despite the wealth of agricultural and mineral resources lying north 
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of the Tagus, the Artabrians have descended into endemic brigandage and warfare having aban- 
doned agriculture (3.3.5).* The intractability of the Callaeci, Asturi and Cantabri comes not only 
from their engaging in warfare, but also from their remoteness which has led them to lose their 
sociability and humanity. However, their intractability is decreasing now they have contact with 
Rome (3.3.8). The Iberians are dishonest and insincere — if they had cooperated with each other 
they would have been able to defend themselves against the Carthaginians, Romans, Viriathus 
and Sertorius (3.4.5). The isolation of the far North-West ensures that the inhabitants are of the 
basest kind, lacking any capacity for rational living and instead devoting themselves to their bes- 
tial instincts — the Cantabrians even bathing in aged urine! (3.4.16). Even here, however, despite 
their barbarous customs, the Cantabrians have features in common with the Greeks (3.3.7). 

It is evident from Strabo’s description of his travels that he never visited the Iberian Peninsula 
(2.5.11), instead relying on a wide range of earlier writers for his information. The earliest 
allusions to the Far West are found in the Iliad, Odyssey and Hesiod’s Theogony. However, the 
earliest specific references occur in Stesichorus’ Geryoneis written c. 632/629-556/553 BCE. 
The poem recounts the tenth labour of Hercules and identifies Tartessos as a river opposite the 
island of Erytheia.” According to the sixth-century poet Anacreon, Tartessos was a toponym 
(3.2.14) and a literary topos for the prosperity of the Far West." Knowledge of the Peninsula 
became more tangible during the seventh century BCE, as Greek merchants began to explore 
the Western Mediterranean and gain access to the mineral resources of the Sierra Morena. 
Herodotus recounts the tale of Kolaios of Samos who, whilst en route to Egypt, was driven 
out into the Atlantic by easterly winds and landed on the Southern coast of Iberia c. 630 
BCE.'' Upon his return to Samos, he was able to dedicate a bronze Argive drinking vessel 
worth six talents — a tenth of the profits he had accrued from the voyage — as an offering to the 
goddess Hera. Kolaios’ exploits are reflected in the influx of Eastern Greek pottery reaching 
Huelva and the South-West from the end of the seventh century BCE." By the end of the 
sixth century, the results of Greek trade and colonisation were beginning to be reflected in lit- 
erature: Hecateus of Miletus’ treatise On the Circuit of the Earth, written c. 500 BCE, included 
a discussion of the Peninsula. 

Identifying which sources were used by Strabo is problematic: not only because the earlier 
descriptions survive only in fragments often preserved in Strabo's text, but also because he does 
not always give specific citations; nor is it clear if he cites directly from the source, or via an 
intermediary author. Strabo refers to a range of earlier sources by name from a variety of gen- 
res: the Stoic Philosopher Athenodorus and Seleucus, a Chaldaean seer, on tides (3.5.7; 3.5.9); 
Herodotus on Arganthonios, the King of Tartessos (3.2.14); Ephorus on the Temple of Heracles 
at Cádiz (3.1.4); Timosthenes on the foundation of Calpe by Heracles and the existence of a 
town called Heracleia (3.1.7); Pherecydes on the location of Cádiz at Erytheia (3.5.4). As well as 
Homer, Strabo cites a number of other poets in his account of the Iberian Peninsula: Pindar on 
the ‘Gates of Cadiz’ and Lusitanian sacrifices (3.3.7; 3.5.6); Anacreon on Arganthonios (3.2.14); 
Stesichorus on Geryon and Erytheia (3.2.11); Philetas in his description of the clothing of the 
Ebusitanians (3.5.1). In contrast to his extensive use of Greek sources, Strabo makes far less use 
of Latin authors, dismissing them as mere imitators of the Greeks (3.4.19). He cites Asinius 
Pollio's discussion of the length of the Rhine (4.3.3) and may have used Pollio's History in his 
account of Iberia. A supporter of Caesar and Mark Antony, Pollio served in Spain in 44 BCE, 
campaigning against Sextus Pompey before becoming consul in 40 BCE. Strabo's account ofthe 
Lusitani (3.3.1) may stem from D. Iunius Brutus’ campaigns that extended as far as the territory 
of the Callaeci in Galicia.? 

The most frequently cited sources were Eratosthenes, Polybius, Artemidorus, Asclepiades 
and Posidonius. Briefly a pupil of the Stoic philosopher, Zeno of Citium, Eratosthenes of 
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Cyrene (c. 285—194 BCE) studied in Athens under Ariston of Chios, Arcesilaus of Pitane, Bion 
of Borystenes, Apelles of Chios, Lysanias of Cyrene and the poet Callimachus. With the acces- 
sion of the Ptolemaic Pharaoh Ptolemy III in 246 BCE, Eratosthenes became Chief Librarian 
at Alexandria and tutor of Ptolemy IV Philopator. He wrote a range of works, including epic 
and elegiac poetry, twelve books on Attic comedy, mathematics, philosophy, a treatise on 
the circumference of the Earth, a Chronology based on Olympic victors, and a Geography 
in three books written between 245-205 BCE." His Geography survives only in fragments 
largely derived from Strabo. He is cited most frequently in the first two books and features 
only sporadically in Book 3. Eratosthenes combined an interest in mathematical and descriptive 
geography (2.1.41) — a prevarication that led to his failure to attain the level of a serious scholar 
and geographer (1.2.2). Strabo follows Polybius in saying that Eratosthenes knew nothing of 
the geography of Iberia (2.4.4). A significant bone of contention was Eratosthenes’ rejection 
of Homer as a scientific source, calling him a ‘fable-prattling old wife’ (1.2.3), arguing instead 
that poetry was purely for pleasure and not instruction (1.1.10). Strabo’s critical attitude towards 
Eratosthenes’ treatment of Homer belies the importance that Strabo attached to his work by 
citing it so frequently. Strabo ranks him alongside Homer, Anaximander, Hecateaus, Eudoxus, 
Dicaearchus, Ephorus, Polybius and Poseidonius as philosophers worthy of respect (1.1.1). 
Eratosthenes says the country adjoining Calpe was “Tartessis’, however this is contradicted by 
Artemidorus (3.2.11). Eratosthenes says that Cadiz is five days’ sail from Cabo de Sao Vicente, 
and that the tides come to an end at Cabo de São Vicente, and that it is easier to pass from N. 
Iberia to Celtica than sailing via the ocean. 

Eratosthenes based his observations upon the reports of the fourth century BCE Massiliot 
explorer, Pytheas. In the 320s BCE, Pytheas explored the Atlantic coast as far North as the 
Arctic Circle before returning to the Baltic (2.4.1—2; 2.5.8). Pytheas was Strabo’s particular 
béte noire, whom he describes as an ‘arch-falsifier’ (1.4.3) whose accounts of the West he 
summarily dismisses for leading men astray (3.4.4). Where Pytheas’ account can be compared 
with other knowledge available to Strabo, it was found wanting — and if erroneous about 
regions now known, surely his descriptions of lands beyond the known world were even less 
dependable (4.5.5). Strabo’s opposition to Pytheas perhaps stems from Polybius, who rejected 
the veracity of Pytheas’ journey to the North as being impossible even for Hermes, and his 
having traversed the British Isles on foot.^ Polybius may have been motivated by jealousy 
towards someone whose travels refuted his own claims to be a second Odysseus, who had 
been the first to explore the Atlantic.'* 

Polybius was the first writer to take advantage of the Roman conquest of the Iberian 
Peninsula, and to incorporate empirical evidence into his account. Although the primary goal of 
the Histories was to explain the expansion of the Roman State between 220/216 and 146 BCE, 
this did not preclude a significant geographical component: in order to write a systematic his- 
tory, the author had to include the study of memoirs and documents, a survey of the physical 
geography and a review of political events." In order for his audience to fully understand the 
course of events, he needed to incorporate landmarks such as harbours, seas, islands, temples, 
mountains, local districts and climate.'? He disavowed the incorporation of genealogies, myths 
and foundation stories by earlier geographers in favour of recounting actual events that may in 
turn inform the future generations. The extant geographical digressions are incorporated where 
relevant to the historical narrative: for example, the description of Sicily occurs before the First 
Punic War and the Mediterranean coastline of the Iberian Peninsula in the context of Hannibal’s 
march into Italy.” He was able to incorporate his own experience, having visited Libya, Spain 
and Gaul.” Polybius’ interest in geographical matters prompted him to write a work On the 
Inhabited Parts of the Earth under the [Celestial] Equator.” At 3.37.11, Polybius promises to discuss 
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the tribes of Europe — presumably referring to the discussion of geography in the non-longer extant 
Book 34. The loss of Book 34 precludes our ability to determine the extent of Strabo's debt to 
Polybius. According to Athenaeus, Polybius included a discussion of the agricultural resources 
of Lusitania.? Strabo cites Polybius on several occasions, covering a range of ethnographic and 
geographical topics: on the identity ofthe Turdulians (3.1.6); calling the tunny a sea-hog (3.2.6) — 
repeated by Athenaeus; on the scale of the silver mines at Cartagena (3.2.10); the Temple of 
Hercules at Cádiz (3.5.7); the Guadalquivir and Guadiana (3.2.11); that the Celtiberians are civi- 
lised by their proximity to the Turdetanians (3.2.15). Polybius’ claim that Gracchus destroyed 
300 Celtiberian cities is ridiculed by Posidonius (3.4.13). 

Artemidorus of Ephesus wrote a description of the world c. 104-101 BCE.” Although no 
longer extant, Artemidorus’ eleven books were widely cited not only by Strabo but also by 
Diodorus Siculus, Velleius Paterculus, the Elder Pliny, Stephanus of Byzantium, and survive as 
an epitome by Marcianus of Heracleia, giving an impression of the work as a whole. He seems 
to have included a range of material, for example, a discussion of the climate of West Africa 
(17.3.8). His knowledge of the Iberian Peninsula was based on first-hand experience, since he 
had visited Cabo de Sao Vicente and Cádiz, where he inquired of local merchants about the 
Land of the Lotus Eaters.” Artemidorus’ account of Tarraco contradicts that of Eratosthenes 
(3.4.7). Artemidorus refers to Hera's island and a temple to Hera near the Pillars of Hercules 
(3.5.5). Artemidorus also includes ethnographic information, discussing the ornaments worn by 
women (3.4.17). Strabo's approach differs significantly from that of Artemidorus: Strabo does 
not use Artemidorus' geographical information, yet refers to him twelve times in his choro- 
graphical sections dealing with nature, ethnography and history." In his discussion ofthe Sacred 
Promontory — Cabo de Sao Vicente — Strabo is concerned with the cultural role of the promon- 
tory, and Artemidorus with the exact topographical position (3.1.4). 

Strabo also made use of the Bithynian grammarian, Asclepiades of Myrlea. Sadly, little is 
known of either Asclepiades or his work. Asclepiades settled in Turdetania and published an 
account of the tribes in the region, as well as commentaries on Homer, Theocritus and Aratus 
and a local history of Bithynia.? The most substantial passage from Asclepiades concerns the 
presence of Greek heroes in the Peninsula (3.4.3): Odysseus, Teucer, Amphilochus, Ocelas and 
the companions of Heracles, as well as Messenians and Laconians, founding cities in Callaecia 
and Cantabria.” Strabo also cites Asclepiades, when discussing the Igletes and the origin of the 
name ‘Iberia’ (3.4.19). Although these are the only explicit references to Asclepiades, he may 
also be the source for the accounts of epic heroes (3.2.13), the descriptions of the inhabitants 
of the Duero and the Greek elements of the lifestyle of the Lusitani (3.3.6—7).? Although 
admittedly little to go on, Strabo's use of Asclepiades suggests that as well as ethnographic infor- 
mation, he was particularly interested in the heroic past and establishing the presence of epic 
heroes in the Peninsula. 

The most important of Strabo's sources was Posidonius, who was highly regarded in 
antiquity (16.2.10). A philosopher from Apamea, Posidonius travelled around the Western 
Mediterranean in the 90s BCE. Strabo cites his work On the Ocean on several occasions as 
well as his Histories. He also wrote a criticism of Aratus and a Periplous, neither of which 
are referred to by Strabo.* Posidonius enjoyed a prominent political position and connec- 
tions with the Roman elite: he held the prytany on Rhodes and was sent on an embassy to 
Marius.? Posidonius showed considerable interest in the Peninsula travelling widely: he was 
in Cádiz for thirty days, where he spent several days in the Temple of Hercules-Melqart, 
observing the full moon and the tides at the summer solstice (3.1.5, 3.5.9). His inquiries of the 
inhabitants of Cádiz led him to suggest a connection between the movement of the tides and 
the moon (3.5.8). He visited Ilipa and the mines of the Río Tinto, and may even have gone 
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as far as Cartagena (3.2.9, 3.5.9—10). On his return from the Peninsula, Posidonius observed 
the regularity of the east winds as far as the Gulf of Sardinia (3.2.5). 

Many of our fragments of Posidonius come from Athenaeus! Deipnosophistae — a third- 
century CE collection of dinner conversations. The peculiar character of Athenaeus’ work 
raises important questions about the selection of fragments from Posidonius, and their reliabil- 
ity as a representation of Posidonius! work as a whole.” Posidonius’ works seem to have been 
wide-ranging in focus, incorporating ethnographic digressions into his Histories: for example, in 
Book 27 he discusses the wild turnips and carrots found in Dalmatia and in Book 30 the eating 
and drinking habits of the Germans.** Posidonius confirms the mineral wealth of Turdetania 
(3.2.9) — especially gold and silver. Posidonius says the Baenis (Minho?) rises in Cantabria 
(3.3.4). Strabo cites Posidonius, Artemidorus and Asclepiades of Myrlea's description of the 
Temple of Athena in Odysseia and the Greek heroes who settled in Spain (3.4.3). Posidonius 
says that M. Marcellus exacted 600 talents of tribute from the Celtiberians (3.4.13). When 
discussing the barbarism of Cantabrian women, Strabo recounts Posidonius telling the story of 
a Massiliot Greek — Charmoleon — in Liguria, who hired men and women together for ditch 
digging (3.4.17). Strabo also cites Posidonius in his discussion of the foundation of the city of 
Cádiz: according to Posidonius, the Pillars of Hercules refer to the columns of the Temple of 
Hercules-Melqart, whilst he rejects the veracity of the oracle prophesying the foundation of 
the city and the existence of earlier Phoenician voyages to the Straits of Gibraltar landing at 
Almunécar and Huelva before settling on Cádiz for the site of the new city (3.5.5). Posidonius 
description of the two springs in the Temple of Hercules-Melgart and a third spring in the city 
itself presumably stems from his time in the city (3.5.7). 

As well as featuring prominently in Strabo's account of the Iberian Peninsula, Posidonius 
is also the basis of Diodorus Siculus' portrayal of Iberia in his universal Bibliotheca Historica. 


3% Diodorus’ 


Despite promising a brief survey of the tribes of Europe not previously discussed, 
account of the Iberian Peninsula is far from all-encompassing: apart from a brief aside about the 
Vaccaei, he merely refers to the martial vigour of the Celtiberians and the brigandage of the 
Lusitani" — both topics which could have come from Posidonius’ account of the conquest in his 
Histories. The majority of his narrative is concerned with the mineral wealth of the Peninsula, 
echoing the versions found in Strabo and Athenaeus: the wealth of gold and silver extracted 
from the burning earth, the Phoenician exploitation of the silver resources of Turdetania and 
the influx of Italians to work the silver mines of Cartagena.** The riddle attributed to Demetrius 
of Phalerum to describe the owners of the silver mines at Laurion presumably comes from 
Posidonius and is repeated in Strabo and Athenaeus.” 

As well as literary sources, Strabo also made use of the accounts — periploi — of sailors trave- 
ling along the coasts of the Peninsula. These provide practical information of use to sailors, 
such as harbours, anchorages, landmarks, watering-points and distances. Although Strabo does 
not specifically cite periploi, it is clear that he made use of them as a source of information: 
in his description of Acarnania, he compares himself with Ephorus for using the coast as 
a measuring line (8.1.3). Periploi are of limited use if they do not include mathematical or 
astronomical information (1.1.21). Strabo’s focus upon the coastlines of the Peninsula, the 
prominence given to landmarks visible to sailors, choice of terminology and distances attest 
to his use of periploi.* Periploi are recorded from both Greek and Phoenician sailors who tra- 
versed the coasts of the Peninsula. Several of these periploi survive, the most famous being the 
periplous attributed to the geographer Scylax of Karyanda, dating to the fourth century BCE — 
perhaps c. 338-337 BCE — that describes the coastline of Iberia as it proceeds around the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea. The fourth century CE Ora Maritima of Rufius Festus Avienus 
describes the coastline of the Peninsula — perhaps based on a sixth-century BCE periplous by 
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an unnamed Massiliot navigator from Marseilles, through the Straits of Gibraltar and along the 
Atlantic coast. Pliny records a Greek translation of account of the voyage of the Carthaginian 
explorer Himilco." According to Avienus, Himilco sailed as far north as the Sacred Isle and 
Oestrymnides — perhaps Britain and Ireland — c. 500 BCE.? The West coast of Africa was 
explored by another Carthaginian, Hanno, whose account survives in a fragmentary form as 
a Greek translation of the original Phoenician — perhaps the inscription recording the voyage 
that Hanno erected in the temple of Kronos in Carthage upon his return. 

Strabo's portrayal is echoed in the work of Pompeius Trogus. A contemporary of Strabo, 
Trogus wrote a Philippic History culminating with the conquest of Cantabria by Augustus.? 
Trogus’ history survives in the form of an epitome written by Justinus c. CE 200. The final book 
consists of a history of the Iberian Peninsula. Trogus’ description reiterates several of the topoi 
found in Strabo: the location of Iberia at the farthest reaches of the oikumene, the shape of the 
Peninsula, the etymology of Iberia, the wealth of the Peninsula and the export of products to 
Italy and Rome, the swiftness of the horses of Callaecia and Lusitania, the barbarity and martial 
vigour of the inhabitants. Like Strabo, Trogus was particularly interested in the presence of 
Greek heroes: Teucer landed at Cartagena before settling amongst the Callaeci, and where the 
Amphilochi resided; the Titans and Cunetes resided in Tartessos and it was here that Geryon 
fought Hercules for his cattle." 

Despite his frequent reference to the past, Strabo’s Iberia is very much that of Rome: it was 
only through the commercial opportunities brought about by Rome that Turdetania was able to 
achieve its potential. The Turdetani are civilized and gentle, and have completely changed over 
to a Roman way of life because of the presence of Roman settlers, their receipt of Latin status and 
their close commercial ties to Italy and Rome (3.2.5; 3.2.15).? Turdetania is intensely urbanised 
with as many as 200 cities (3.2.1), the best known of which are situated on the coast and along 
rivers that provided avenues for exporting their goods to Rome: the most important cities — 
Corduba and Hispalis, followed by Italica and Ilipa are situated along the Guadalquivir (3.2.1—2); 
Cádiz owed its prosperity to the daring of her sailors and her close ties with Rome (3.1.8). 

Just as the Turdetani have become civilized through contact with Rome, the creation of Pax 
Augusta, Augusta Emerita, Caesaraugusta has fostered civilization amongst the natives — even 
amongst the Celtiberians, once regarded as the most brutish of them all (3.2.15). Decimus Iunius 
Brutus’ foundation of Olisipo in 138 BCE facilitated the importation of goods and the spread 
of urbanism amongst the Lusitani (3.3.1). The amount of space devoted to Cantabria as setting 
for the journeys of the heroes of the Trojan War is in stark contrast to the amount of accurate 
information Strabo had about the region.* By focusing on the presence of epic heroes, Strabo 
was affirming a proud lineage and importance within the Classical milieu that in turn enhanced 
the significance of their recent conquest by Augustus." 

By representing ‘barbarism’ as no longer merely ethnic, but incorporating a range of factors — 
both social (government, law, urbanism) and geographical (climate, natural resources, com- 
munications) — Strabo was allowing societies to evolve and progress principally through contact 
with the wider Mediterranean, culminating in the Roman conquest. The attributes used to 
distinguish different ethnic groups were not static but evolved through time. Strabo’s portrayal 
of Iberia transcended the boundaries of geography and history, reflecting both the Roman 
present and its Greek past. It is not merely a reflection of the benefits of the unification of the 
oikoumene under Roman rule, but of a broader intellectual tradition that looked to the past as a 
justification for the present. Whilst Strabo’s reliance upon his sources led to oversimplifications 
and contradictions — locating Hemeroskopeion between the Rio Sucro and Cartagena as well 
as in the vicinity of Ilerda and Osca (3.4.6, 3.4.10) — it afforded an historical perspective that 
enhanced the standing of the Peninsula in the Classical World. The success of Strabo's portrayal 
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of the Iberian Peninsula is reflected in the fact that several of his themes continue to underpin 


scholarly discussion to this day: the contrast between the warlike tribes of the interior and the 


settled communities of Andalucía and the South-East, the influence of Greek and Phoenician 


contact upon the indigenous peoples of the Peninsula, and the impact of Rome’s conquest. 


Notes 


I would like to iterate my gratitude to Gonzalo Cruz Andreotti and Adolfo Domínguez Monedero for their 
assistance in the writing of this paper. 
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Strabo’s Italy: a varied geography and a complex history 


The description of Italy is, in many respects, unique in Strabo’s Geography. Famously, Books 1 
and 2 contain a long, complex, and rather autonomous theoretical and methodological intro- 
duction,! whereas the remaining fifteen books are devoted to the description of just as many 
parts of the inhabited world. Although sharing the same narrative structure of Books 3-4 and 
7—17, only the description of Italia develops over two books instead of one. In fact, in Book 5, 
after a brief geographical introduction (5.1.1—3), Strabo describes the Northern and the penin- 
sular part of the country down to present Campania, (i.e. the Po Valley; Liguria; Etruria, the 
isles of Elba, Corsica and Sardinia; Umbria; Sabina; Latium and Rome; Picenum and territories 
of the central Apennine; Campania, Samnium, and the islands Pithekussai and Capri). Book 6, 
instead, is devoted to the Southern regions, characterized by a long-established Greek tradition: 
Lucania; Bruttium and the Tarantine Gulf; Iapygia, Apulia, Gargano and, of course, Sicily. 
Another distinctive trait of Books 5 and 6 is the evident disproportion of text devoted to 
depicting the different areas in which Strabo subdivides Italy. A much larger space is accorded 
to the regions colonized by the Greeks in the archaic period (eighth-sixth century BCE), and to 
the events defining the relationship between Greeks and indigenous populations. The superior 
quantity and quality of literary material available to Strabo on Sicily and the Southern regions 
undoubtedly accounts for such asymmetrical treatment. Among the Greek historians writing 
about these regions, Strabo quotes Herodotus and Antiochos of Syracuse (fifth century BCE), 
Ephorus and Timaeus (fourth century BCE), Apollodorus of Athens (second century 
BCE), Polybius (c. 206-124 BCE) and Posidonius (c. 135-50 BCE); most of these sources 
dated back to even several centuries and they were therefore not up to date. Strabo explic- 
itly quotes also the geographer Artemidorus of Ephesus (second-first century BCE), as well 
as an author chronologically closer to him and of Roman origin, known as the anonymous 
"Chorographer" ? Although both had also written about other Italian regions, the information 
Strabo takes from them in Books 5 and 6 concern almost exclusively Central, Southern Italy, 
and Sicily. Both books are also scattered with references to more and less recent history, in par- 
ticular the decades from the Social War to Augustus’ age,* so that to some extent, it seems that 
the geographical description serves as background to the narration of historical events. Strabo's 
sources on the recent Italian past may be the same he had consulted for his Historical Notes;5 
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from this previous work, in fact, he reports what he deems meaningful for the intended 
readership of the Geography, i.e. members of the provincial elites, either of Greek origin or, 
in any case, Greek-speaking and educated into the Greek cultural tradition.^ 

Information from former authors (several of whom are reported but not expressly quoted 
and, thus, not always easily identifiable), is supported by what Strabo has learnt travelling and 
residing in several places, either by autoptic experience or in the form of narrations from local 
oral sources. Evidence that he travelled can be found in his admissions (e.g. 2.5.11) but, above 
all, in special descriptive and expressive modalities deriving from — or alluding to — his first- 
person involvement, as in the description of Southern Italy, Sicily, Rome and Latium. On 
the other hand, there is no hint that he had advanced more northerly than the Etruscan town 


of Populonia (near Piombino),’ 


along the Tyrrhenian coast, nor more northerly than present 
Gargano on the Adriatic coast. Consequently, Strabo's description of the northern and cen- 
tral regions (except Etruria and Latium) rests on the few Greek sources quoted above (mainly 
Polybius and Posidonius) and on even fewer Roman sources of no easy identification (among 
which, certainly the “Chorographer”)*, without the support of any direct knowledge of the 
places the author was describing. 

The predominance of Greek sources, on the one hand, and the larger attention devoted to 
towns and regions of Greek tradition on the other, can be accounted for by Strabo's education 
and ideological orientation as a Greek man of letters. In this framework, the numerous quo- 
tations from Homer should not surprise the modern reader, nor should the emphasis on the 
histories of town foundations of Greek ancestry in Book 5, and the recall of historical events of 
the Magna Graecia and Sicily in Book 6. Moreover, Strabo's narrative strategies suggest that he 
is well aware that the great Augustan classicistic revival provides the ideal context for endors- 
ing the values of the great Greek cultural tradition, whose survival is guaranteed by the rule 
of Rome, heir of Athens and therefore — not only the political, but also cultural centre of the 
world.’ Thus, the main consequence of the quantitative and qualitative variation of Strabo's 
sources, and of the more pronounced interest of his readership for some issues, is that Books 5 
and 6 are only apparently a unit, albeit geographically coherent. 

Italy itself had only apparently been unified, as Strabo seems to acknowledge, given the nar- 
rative organization of his ethno-geographical treatise according to macro-areas identified also 
by means of cultural, ethnic and historical criteria, besides geographical ones. It is unlikely that 
Strabo ignores the fact that Augustus subdivided the Italian peninsula into eleven regiones, and 
that Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica were not part of the Italian territory, but had held the status of 
provinciae for more than two centuries. There is, however, no reference to these categories, thus 
suggesting that, in Strabo's time, historical and cultural borders were more strongly felt than the 
newly established regional system, and were all the more determinant because they were more 
ancient and deep-rooted. Hence, Strabo's Italy is presented as an ambiguous entity." On the 
one hand, the extension of Roman citizenship to all its inhabitants had made it a juridically uni- 
fied territory (5.1.1; 5.1.10), a powerful centre and a core of a global empire. On the other hand, 
though, the coexistence ofregions with an illustrious, ancient tradition then in decadence, along 
with other regions which had recently started flourishing under the impulse of romanization, 
made Italy an ethnically and culturally uneven country, featuring economical, demographic and 
social asymmetries (5.1.12; 6.1.2)."! 

Another distinguishing trait of the Italian section is that it is encompassed between a properly 
geographical introduction (5.1.1—3) and an historical conclusion (6.4.1—2), which epitomize the 
tight relationship between ancient geography and historiography (at the time not intended as 
separate fields of knowledge),'* and are thus representative of Strabo’s entire literary work and 
aims. A reader-oriented description of the different ethnic and territorial components — which 
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had been integrated into the Roman imperial system — had to be built on a solid theoretical 
basis, and at the same time must avoid the jargon of scientific geography. Each geographical 
component, though, needed to be contextualized in its diachronic development; the same ter- 
ritorial appellation Italia, in fact, is presented by Strabo as the outcome of an historical process. 
At the beginning of Book 5, Strabo explains that the ancients called Italia only the Southern 
end of the peninsula, i.e. the part comprised between an imaginary line drawn from Paestum/ 
Posidonia to Taranto and the Sicilian Strait (now Strait of Messina)." With the subsequent 
extension of Roman citizenship, first to the Italiotes (89 BCE) and then also to the Celts of 
the Cisalpine (49 BCE), as well as to the Ligurians up to the Var River and to the inhabitants 
of Istria,” the name Italia came to refer to a wider and wider area, extending northward to the 
foothills of the Alps.'^ 

After having made clear that the name Italia “now” (nun) identifies the territory inhab- 
ited by those who could call themselves “Italiotes and Romans”, Strabo describes its shape 
(5.1.2-3), contesting those authors that had compared it to a triangle, whose base would be 
the Alps, and whose edges would be the Tyrrhenian and the Adriatic coasts, converging on 
the Sicilian Strait." According to Strabo, however, Italy has at least four edges, since the 
Adriatic coastline is fragmented in two curved lines by the Iapygian promontory;'* the bor- 
ders are not straight lines, and the shape of the country is therefore geometrically irregular. 
This outline evidently benefits from the tradition of Greek nautical geography developed on 
the experience of colonial expeditions since the archaic age, when the regions bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea had been observed from a nautical perspective and had been rendered into 
coastline descriptions called periploi.'” 

As for the hinterlands, whose description was clearly not reported in periploi, and was only 
marginally sketched in Greek ethno-geographical literature, Strabo had to integrate the tradi- 
tional coastal perspective with other criteria of space organization and measurement, i.e. the 
main mountain ranges and the road network. The Alps are therefore a primary structural land- 
mark and organizing element, delimiting with their half-round range the upper side of the 
Cisalpine and the Po Valley from Liguria eastward to the Adriatic coast. The organizing func- 
tion attributed to the Apennines — which, after delimiting the southern side of the Cisalpine, run 
southward for the whole length of the peninsula (cf. 2.5.28-29) — seems even more meaningful. 
As regards the calculation of inner spaces and distances, Strabo recurs to road measurements that 
were used along with sea-routes in the hodologic perspective of ancient geography. Strabo's 
measures — length and width of Italy among others — are somewhat inaccurate, because he 
reports the data from authors who, in turn, had calculated them on the basis of road itineraries 
and sometimes on personal travel experiences. To Strabo, "scientific" geographical data took 
on a secondary function, since he relegated them to the role of introductive framework for the 
following geo-historical descriptive parts. 

The opening paragraph of Book 5 synthetically anticipates the leitmotif pervading the Italian 
books: the Romans had extended the small territory that was originally called Italia northward 
to the foothills of the Alps, so that — in Strabo's time — all the inhabitants of the Italian penin- 
sula could call themselves citizens of Rome, and Rome identified with the Italian territory. In 
the concluding section of Book 6, Strabo indicates the Italian environmental and geographi- 
cal features: defensibility, given the few natural harbours; temperate climate; fertility of plains 
and valleys along the Apennines; abundance of lakes, rivers and mineral resources; quality and 
quantity of agricultural produce; and a central position in the Mediterranean. Here, Strabo 
enumerates the main assets which allowed the Romans to rise “to such a height" (6.4.1), 
and Italy to become the centre of a ruling power dominating the entire inhabited world 
(oikoumene); this list recalls the literary genre of the laudes Italiae (praises to Italy) so widely 
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recurrent during the Augustan Age.” To him, these features grant Italy a prestige and grandeur 
that make it “naturally suited to leadership"; its geographical supremacy exceeds that of “Hellas 
and the best parts of Asia", i.e. the Mediterranean regions whose readership Strabo evidently 
addresses more directly, since it is in front of the Greek public opinion that Italy (i.e. Rome) 
is asserting its hegemony. 

Indeed, the synthesis of Roman history that he places in the following, long paragraph 
(6.4.2: the last of the whole Italian section) aims at legitimizing the control of Rome over the 
Mediterranean. Consulting the same sources of his Historical Notes, and referring also to his 
own personal experience for the most recent events,” he surveys the main phases and turning 
points of Roman history, from its dawn to his own era. The first part reports the events from 
the fifth to the second century BCE, therefore including the expansion of Roman rule in Italy, 
the conquest of the Carthaginian domains, the defeat of the Greeks and Macedonians, the con- 
quest of Asia “within the Halys and the Tauros", and of Europe “within the Istros and within 
the Halys". The second part, instead, covers the period from the beginning of the first century 
BCE onwards; for the present time, he could also draw upon a great deal of celebrative literary 
material promoting Augustus’s foreign policy,” as well as upon the Emperor's autobiographical 
work and his Res Gestae.” The mention of the triumphs upon the Germans in CE 15 and 17 
shows that Strabo reports an updated “international” situation.” 

The ideological tension of this section can hardly be overlooked: Strabo scans all the parts 
of the inhabited world that are under Roman control, from Western Europe to Africa, to the 
area “beyond the Istros" (the Danube River) and to Asia “within the Phasis and Euphrates", in 
order to demonstrate that Roman rule on the peoples of the oikoumene, under Augustus’ politi- 
cal and military leadership, embodied the accomplishment of a huge project of reorganization 
and government of all the peoples and lands overlooking the Mediterranean. The new political 
order established by the Emperor, therefore, appears as a providential solution, as it is the most 
suitable to the government of the world described in the Geography. 

Due to the quality, or “virtue” (arete) of the Roman form of government and of its rulers, 
Italy itself had been saved from ruin (civil wars had ravaged the country less than fifty years 
before Strabo set himself to write his Geography). But, for Strabo as well as for all coeval Greek 
men of letters, the focal point is the relationship between Rome and the provinces. The guar- 
antee of a more rational administration of the many parts of the imperial system — that would 
involve local elites — is the ground for the legitimation of the new regime, as well as for the 
consensus of the provinces toward the Emperor. The reorganization and management of such a 
complex and multi-faceted geo-anthropic system require a thorough rationalization of the forms 
of power and demands a strong and unequivocal sovereignty endowed with absolute powers. 


Cisalpine: a part of Italy on its own 


Strabo's descriptions of the Italian macro-areas are characterized, with slight variations, by 
the same organizational pattern, with equal narrative attention to both the spatial dimension 
of lands and to the historical development of peoples. A properly geographical localization 
of the territory, of its borders and of its hydrographic and orographic elements, is usually fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the ethnic groups inhabiting it, their towns and note-worthy sites, 
and a short, conclusive report on the region's resources and typical products. Geographic 
data, eventually corroborated by poetic quotations,” are framed within a diachronic narration 
based on historiographic and mythical traditions. This structure is recognizable, with some 
adjustments, in the section describing the Po Valley, which, in Strabo’s journey from North 
to South, is the “first portion of Italia” (5.1.12). The Po River, running eastward into the 
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Adriatic Sea and subdividing the floodplain into two halves (Transpadana and Cispadana), is 
the main organizing element of this relevant geographical entity, delimited in the North by 
the Alpine chain and in the South by the Apennines. Liguria is out of the Po Valley and thus 
considered by Strabo as the “second part” of Italy (5.2.1);% here again, he neglects Augustus’s 
administrative subdivision of Italy." 

The sources for the description of the Po Valley — where Strabo had almost certainly never 
been — are mainly Polybius? and Posidonius; Homer and later Greek authors — except a few 
isolated cases — had not written about this region and, since the Cisalpine had only marginally 
been involved in the civil wars, it had been neglected by recent historiography. Therefore, apart 
from possible oral accounts, Strabo could not add much; besides, in the more or less recent 
journey reports (itineraria and similar)” at his disposal, he could find only localization of towns, 
distances on the main roads, and some minor details. 

Consequently, hydrography and the road network are the main elements on which Strabo 
delineates the physiognomy of the Cisalpine, representing it as a macro-region characterized by 
a high degree of connectivity (5.1.11). The Po river (mostly navigable), the smaller rivers and the 
canal system connect the towns of the hinterland with the coast and the lagoon (5.1.8; 5.1.11); 
at the same time, the road network favours regional and interregional displacements, connecting 
the Cisalpine with Rome, through a series of major and minor centres along the way.” Also, the 
numerous waterways, lakes and lagoons of this region shaped a curious, interesting landscape for 
Strabo's readers, who were used to the dryness of the Mediterranean ecosystem; the abundant 
presence of water, although already described by Polybius, is recurrently highlighted by Strabo 
as a constitutive or characterizing element of certain sites.* Nevertheless, Strabo's information 
of the hydrographic system is incomplete and occasionally erroneous, because the knowledge of 
rivers usually focused on the central and final navigable parts, rather than on those closer to the 
source;” his descriptions of the channelling and drainage systems of the Venetian lagoon areas, 
instead, is far more precise (5.1.7). 

A further characterizing element of the Cisalpine landscape — strictly connected to the dis- 
tribution of waterways and roads — is the network of towns: just a few were of ancient Greek 
origin (5.1.7 and 5.1.9: Ravenna, Spina, Pola); others were revitalized by the arrival of Roman 
settlers;? and others yet, were founded ex-novo as “Roman settlements" (5.1.10).** The context 
in which several of these towns have developed is characterized by a heterogeneous population, 
where groups of Italic and Roman origin mingled with Etruscans, Umbrians and remnants of 
Celtic ethnic groups. Indeed, the former Celtic ethnic and territorial structures of the Po Valley — 
at least those with enough demographical strength and cultural resilience — have apparently not 
been completely cancelled by the foundation of Roman cities.” Although they were all Roman 
citizens by then, these ethnic groups "are said to be Ombrians and others Tyrrhenian as it is with 
the Enetians, Ligurians and Insoubrians” (5.1.10; cf. 5.1.6).% 

Once more, the way in which Strabo structures his description reveals the quantitative 
unevenness of his sources. By virtue of their Greek traditions (5.1.4; 5.1.8—9), the Venetians 
and their towns, amply described by the Greek authors that Strabo held as the most illustri- 
ous and authoritative, are given a much larger space than the likewise important Insubrians, 
Boii and Senones. Information on these and other minor Celtic groups refers almost exclu- 
sively to the period of their wars with Rome, the descent of Hannibal and the first phase of 
Roman expansion in the Po Valley (third century-beginning of the second century BCE; 
5.1.5—6; 9-11). There is further evidence that Strabo draws mainly from Polybius, amplifying 
his admiration for the wealth of environmental and demographic resources of the Po Valley,” 
stating that these make the Romans who inhabit it "superior" to all others. For Strabo, then, 
the process of romanization of the Venetian and Celtic substrata — differently from what had 
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happened in some parts of Southern Italy — did not entail the annihilation of the cultural 
identity of autochthonous groups. The outstanding status achieved by Cisalpine Italy, sup- 
ported by fortunate geo-environmental and anthropic potentialities, could epitomize the 
model of the ofkoumene so providentially ruled by Augustus. 


Regions and peoples of Central and Southern Italy 


Starting from the southwestern border of Liguria, Strabo begins to describe a part of the country 
characterized by noteworthy specificities and differences — both with respect to northern Italy 
and within its own territory — that are the legacy and outcome of a centuries-old history, over 
which historico-mythical traditions have layered, constantly influencing present reality and its 
representation. Strabo knows that Central and Southern Italy must be illustrated through their 
various ethnic-territorial units, i.e. taking into consideration the ‘historical’ regions that are the 
result of subsequent superpositions, migrations and extinctions of peoples. Hence, the borders 
of these units are primarily of an ethnic nature, even though they happen to have precise col- 
locations and delimitations on the Italian territory. 

Strabo's ideal journey starts from Tyrrhenia (Etruria) and proceeds southward, moving from 
the coastline to the hinterland, adopting first a coastal perspective, then a mountainous one, 
and then coming back to the coast again. From Tyrrhenia, then, he skips to Umbria and nearby 
Sabina, from where he moves on to Rome and Latium. At this point, Strabo considers the peo- 
ples living on both the Tyrrhenian and the Adriatic sides of the Apennines, and starting from 
the eastern coastline, he proceeds towards the inland up to Samnium. From there, he goes back 
to the Tyrrhenian side, to talk about Campania and the Gulf of Salerno (here Book 5 ends), 
Lucania and Calabria, from where he skips to Sicily. Eventually, he returns on the continent to 
describe Apulia and the Adriatic coastline from Gargano to the Picenum. 

The geographical structure of Central and Southern Italy is hinged upon the Apennine 
Mountains that form its “backbone”, and upon the rivers that connect the mountainous hinter- 
land with the coast. The Apennines are thus confirmed here as the primary organizing element 
of the country’s physiognomy; thanks to their navigability from the outlet upstream, the water- 
ways connecting the Apennines to the coasts offer a way to gain knowledge of the hinterlands 
and may have — or had in the past — the function of regional borders.” The most important 
hydrographic element in Central Italy is certainly the Tiber River that, at a certain point, 
becomes the eastern border of Etruria separating it from Umbria, Sabina and Latium, and all 
the while connecting all these regions; more importantly, it is the river of Rome, the only city 
lying on its banks (5.3.7) close to its outlet. Its navigability and that of its tributaries is crucial for 
trade between the Apennine hinterland, Rome and the Tyrrhenian coast (5.3.5), as it ensures 
the availability of huge amounts of materials required by the incessant building activity that 
characterizes the capital (5.3.7). 

However, the coastlines remain the most important reference points for Strabo’s (partly 
autoptic)? observations. Alternating between Adriatic, Tyrrhenian and Sicilian (now Ionian) 
Seas, Strabo’s maritime perspective frequently forces him to interrupt the description of the 
mainland to insert that of various islands, either because he considers them “natural” extensions 
of the coast from which they could be seen and reached," or because of the relevance they 
were given in periploi. Here, Strabo's viewpoint derives from more and less recent maritime or 
mainland voyage reports,*' providing measures and distances, as is suggested, for instance, by the 
list of Tyrrhenian settlements close to the seashore between Luna and Pyrgi (5.2.5—6 and 8), all 


» 42 


visible by sailing “from Kossai to Ostia". 
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The nautical perspective recurs also in the survey of Latium, where the “cities on the sea" 
(5.3.5—6) are described from Ostia and Antium to Fundi and Sinoessa (Mondragone). Similarly, 
the cities on the Adriatic coastline are listed from Rimini to Ancona and from there to Buca 
(5.4.2); the same goes for Campania and Lucania, where Strabo proceeds along the coast from 
Sinoessa to Syrrenton (Sorrento; 5.4.4—8) and from Poseidonia/Paestum to Laos (6.1.1), indicat- 


ing 


g, all along, all the landmarks that are most visible from the sea (river outlets, anchorages, 


gulfs and harbours). Eventually, the descriptions of both the Tyrrhenian/Ionian coastline 
stretching to the Gulf of Taranto, and of the Adriatic coast from Santa Maria di Leuca to 
Gargano recall actual periploi, focusing on the many promontories (isthmoi), i.e. the geograph- 
ical elements that were most accurately noted in Greek nautical geography.* Predictably, 
Sicily is considered from the same maritime and nautical perspective: its shape is a triangle, 
with three coastlines converging towards as many capes, whence the name Trinakria (“with 
three points”, 6.2.1); all measures are calculated on sailing distances and times, and cities are 
listed along each coastline. 

As for the internal regions, the road network shapes and structures the geography of settle- 
ments. Strabo asserts that either the origin or the development of cities depend on the presence 
of main roads, like the via Flaminia between the Apennines and the Adriatic Sea," or the via 
Salaria in the Sabine territory (5.3.1); he chooses the Appia, the Valeria, and the Latina, along 
with minor roads (Praenestina and Labicana), as a means to indicate the position of cities in the 
hinterland of Latium (5.3.9) and Campania (5.4.9—10). Despite several topographic inaccuracies — 
duly noted by modern editors — Strabo shows a remarkable knowledge of the main roads of 
Latium; he had autoptic experience of the straits closer to Rome, and had travelled the whole 
length of the via Appia after disembarking in Brindisi.” 

The physical geography of Italy, though, serves as a guide and background to its ethnog- 
raphy; indeed, the Central and Southern regions identify with the peoples (ethné) that have 
occupied them and modified their physiognomy for centuries.* Strabo's attention goes first of 
all to the Tyrrenoi, and to the role they played in the history of Rome during the Age of Kings 
(5.2.2) and early Republic (5.2.3); their eastern origin," neither Italiote nor Greek, signals their 
otherness compared to the neighbouring peoples. Indeed, in Strabo’s ethnographic discourse, 
Greek origins are certainly considered an asset (5.2.4), but autochtony is likewise meritorious, 
as shown by the case of the Sabines, whose “exceedingly ancient” origins and stable presence 
on their own territory have particularly positive connotations. Besides being the forefathers of 
other relevant Italian peoples (most importantly, Saunitians, i.e. Samnites), the Sabines have 
so strong an ethnic identity that it has held up “to the present time”, thanks to their peculiar 
moral and behavioural qualities (5.3.1). Strabo extends these virtues to other peoples “who 
live in the [Apennine] mountains as well as in the foothills”: Vestinians, Marsians, Paelignians, 
Marrucinians and Frentanians are “extremely courageous” (5.4.2) as they have “often dem- 
onstrated”; and the Samnites have maintained the severe discipline and sober customs of their 
forefathers (5.4.12). In Strabo’s ethnography, then, the peoples of the Apennines are favour- 
ably stereotyped, in contrast to the negative portrayal of other mountainous populations; for 
instance, in the same Book 5, the tribal communities of the interior of Corsica and Sardinia 
are characterized by a state of “savageness” that was traditionally attributed to the inhabitants of 
peripheral or marginal areas, usually considered as prone to rebelliousness and other disruptive 
actions qualified as “brigandage” (5.2.7).? 

In the ideological climate promoted by the Augustan regime, recovering traditional values 
was represented as fundamental for the reconstruction of the state. In this context, the Apennine 
peoples may be pictured as the most authentic repositories of the values and customs of ancient 
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Italia (mores Italiae), and this 1s precisely how Strabo represents them, echoing the praises of the 
Italian virtues expressed by many coeval authors.?? 

The Samnites are the most relevant among the many ethné generated by the Sabines;”' 
together with other akin subgroups, they seem to have reshaped the ancient ethnography 
of southern Italy, progressively invading most of it by successive waves of migration that 
overwhelmed pre-existing groups and Greek poleis.? In Campania, the Oskans, who had 
conquered the autochthonous Opikians and Ausonians (5.3.6 and 9), were swept away by 
the Etruscans and by the Greeks; eventually, the Samnites took both Etruscan (5.4.3; 5.4.8) 
and Greek towns (5.4.7; 5.4.13); they sent the Leukanians to the Gulf of Taranto, where, 
after a long period of wars, they defeated first the indigenous peoples, then the Greeks 
(6.1.2); similarly, the Brettians had expelled Chonians and Oinotrians from the region origi- 
nally called Italía (6.1.4). Therefore, except on Apulia, inhabited for the most part by peoples 
of different origins (6.3.1 and 9), the Samnites had dominated on Southern Italy until the 
expansion of Rome. 

But there was also an ethnic group that had formed by aggregation rather than by consan- 
guinity, i.e. the Latins: for Strabo, they derived from the "few" original Latins and from various 
groups (5.3.4) which were settled “around Rome itself” at the time of its foundation and had 
been progressively annexed by the Roman kings. Thus, the Latins are the result of a process of 
unification carried out by the Romans, by virtue of which the small original Latium expanded 
to include a great number of ethné and poleis that “before” were not Latin (5.3.2): “now” Latium 
corresponds to the whole territory inhabited by the Latins (5.3.4), and therefore it is ethnicity 
that actually defines its borders? 


The historical geography of Central and Southern Italy 


“He who treats the circuit of the earth must speak about what exists today as well as certain 
things that have already happened, especially those which are noteworthy" (6.1.2): at the 
beginning of Book 6, Strabo reiterates that the study of geography cannot be separated from 
the long-term historical development. The time frame he needed to consider in describ- 
ing Central and Southern Italy went from early history to his present age; in line with the 


traditional ethnographic interest typical of ancient historiography,” 


early sources reported 
extensively about the Greek communities in the West, focusing on the founding of cities, and 
the origin of the various ethnic groups with which the Greek settlers had come in contact. 
For the period around 350-200 BCE, sources were much scarcer, while from the last dec- 
ades of the second century BCE to the first half of the first century BCE, Strabo could once 
again avail himself of more abundant materials, and for his own time (c. 50 BCE-CE 20)* he 
could count also on his personal knowledge. Consequently, all the historical digressions in the 
description of Central and Southern Italy concern almost exclusively events of the Archaic 
period (up to the fifth century BCE), the Punic Wars, the Marsic (or Social) War and the 
Augustan and Tiberian age. 

In the description of Latium, the origins of Latins and of Rome (4.3.2) are dealt with in a 
long passage concerning their pre- and proto-history, which ends with Rome’s foundation by 


Romulus” 


and the age of kings (5.3.4; 5.3.7). In the following four centuries, it seems that his- 
tory has had no effect on the topography of Rome, nor on the geography of Latium; the only 
historical period that Strabo evaluates as much as the archaic age is his own time, when Rome 
(where he repeatedly stayed for long periods and knew, therefore, well) ? has become the 


political and ideal centre of the oikoumene. 
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Differently from Greek settlements, Rome is described as having been built primarily with 
attention to functionality, as shown by “the laying down of roads, the introduction of water, 
and sewers" (5.3.8); subsequently embellished by Pompeius and Caesar, the city has been 
eventually reorganized and reshaped by the interventions of Augustus and the members of his 
family (among which Agrippa stands out: 5.3.8). The momentous role that Strabo assigns to 
Augustus is evident from the detailed account devoted exclusively to the Campus Martius and 
to the dynastic Mausoleion of the princeps; ? under Augustus’ rule, the city and its history seem 
to have fulfilled their providential destiny. 

In all regions, present geography has been affected by the different historical develop- 
ments that followed the seminal age of the foundation of cities and of migrations. As regards 
the Apennine ethne, the crucial event was the “Marsic War”, i.e. the Social War;? Strabo 
openly appreciates its positive outcome as a decisive step in the romanization of Italy, although 
he is aware of its severe demographic and material consequences on the regions involved.^ 
The Samnites, in particular, were almost exterminated, and their towns “have today become 
villages and some have been completely abandoned" (5.4.11). Similarly, “all common organi- 
zation" of Brettians and Leukanians was erased, their language and customs disappeared (6.1.2); 
their political and cultural annihilation was achieved with the process of romanization (“now 
they are Roman”: 6.1.3), in stark contrast with what had happened in the Cisalpine and in 
the neighbouring Campania. 

In fact, Strabo seems to suggest that in Campania the major cities founded by the Greeks 
had flourished after the arrival of the Romans, who, after having defeated the Campanian 
Samnites in Cuma and Naples (6.1.2), had fostered the revival of the best Greek traditions, 
as well as of a lifestyle that fascinated them (5.4.4; 5.4.7). Strabo’s description includes geo- 
physical elements: an exceptionally fertile plain (5.4.3), gulfs, promontories, islands, lakes, 
marshes, hot spring waters, volcanic areas and related phenomena (5.4.5-9). However, the 
geography of the region, or at least of its coast (the Greeks did not settle in the hinter- 
land),* is grounded on a partly mythical, partly historical past, reconstructed thanks to a 
wide range of poetic and historical sources.“ Founding their poleis, the Greeks had started 
to shape a territory on which Agrippa recently intervened with the construction of major 
public works (5.4.5—6; 5.4.9), thus preserving and rejuvenating the physiognomy and the 
cultural identity of Campania, where wealth and prosperity are “now” guaranteed by the 
Augustan regime (5.4.13). 

The historical evolution of the Greek presence in Lucania (Leukania) and Bruttium (Brettion) 
is altogether different. Strabo outlines it briefly from its origins “‘at the time of the Trojan mat- 
ter" (6.1.2) until "now". This short excursus introduces the properly geographical description 
and is placed at the beginning of Book 6, highlighting its thematic difference from Book 5. The 
common heritage of the Greek colonization makes Leukania and Brettion two parts of a single 
geo-historical entity, of which Sicily represents a sort of appendix. Indeed, the golden age of 
these two regions had coincided with the period of maximum flourishing of the cities founded 
by the Greeks (seventh-sixth century BCE), which, after long wars against the “barbarians” 
(i.e. the Samnite groups), had extended their territory from the Tyrrhenian to the Ionic coast- 
lines, creating a “Greater Hellas” (megale Hellas). The Greeks were subsequently drawn into the 
conflicts (first with the tyrants of Sicily, then with the Carthaginians and Romans) which led 
to their decline, so that “now... all have become thoroughly barbarized” (6.1.2), except for 
Taras, Region and Neapolis. Naples did not belong to the Magna Graecia that Strabo is about to 
describe, but presumably he thought that, there, romanization had preserved Greek tradition 
and culture as it had in Taranto and Reggio.” 
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Even though the regions of Lucania and Bruttium are named after the Samnite peoples that 
had occupied them, according to Strabo their historical geography is shaped essentially by the 
Greek settlements. Greek presence in Lucania is limited to a few coastal settlements, among 
which the most notable city of Elea/ Velia (6.1.1); although now in decadence, the indigenous 
presence seems nevertheless prevailing (6.1.2-3). In the description of Brettion, on the other 
hand, the trend is reversed, because it is the Greek heritage that pervades all the geographi- 
cal space which had been the original Italia (6.1.4). Of almost each town he describes, Strabo 
reports the origin of its Greek settlers; for some, he adds details about their foundation and other 
historical events: usually, the conflicts among Greek cities (sixth—fifth century BCE), or with 
the Sicilian tyrants and the Samnites (fifth-fourth century); and, eventually, the Punic Wars and 
the following years. After an illustrious past, though, the vast majority of cities that had achieved 
a leading position™ have disappeared from recent history, with the exception of Reggio, still a 
vital settlement thanks to the allocation of Augustan veterans. 

The most detailed description is certainly that of Taras (Taranto), out of the proper Megale 
Hellas which ended at Metaponto:” the details that Strabo reports about its harbour and urban 
structure suggest an autoptic knowledge (6.3.1), while the narration of the city’s history 
reaches to Strabo’s own time, when the Tarantinians, after having “received a Roman settle- 
ment [...] are living in peace and better than they were earlier” (6.3.4). In Taranto, as in 
Reggio, the urban vitality is provided by Roman settlers; Strabo seems to suggest that Roman 
intervention has allowed both cities to escape the fate of decadence that had hit the Southern 
regions. In fact, with the exception of Brindisi, served by an important harbour and by the 
via Appia, the lapygia and, in general, the whole Apulia (6.3.5 and 11), had suffered a demo- 
graphic collapse after the ravages of the Second Punic War, and the once flourishing towns 
had reverted to villages — even if farmlands and wool production maintained Apulia in a better 
condition than other Southern regions. 

The urban geography of Sicily, described after Bruttium, shares the same Greek ori- 
gins and suffers an equally serious decline. Only four cities — Messene, Tauromenion, Katane, 
Syracusai — survive “along the sides that makes the Strait”, while Naxos and Megara “are 
abandoned” (6.2.2). The Western coast is “completely deserted” (6.2.5) except for two set- 
tlements (Akragas and Lilybaion). The third — and longest — coastline is also scarcely inhabited 
(6.2.5); the interior has even fewer inhabitants and the towns are all abandoned, except the 
underpopulated Enna (6.2.6); only Syracuse, which Strabo describes in detail (6.2.4), shows 
signs of its ancient greatness. The Greek poleis had resisted the attacks of the Carthaginians 
and of the “barbarians” of the interior, but had not been able to survive to the impact of the 
Punic Wars (6.2.5), and were therefore in a general state of irreversible crisis, except those 
where Augustus had sent groups of veterans." The landscape had also changed: extensive 
pastures, farmlands and estates had made Sicily Rome’s granary (6.2.7), but the progressive 
de-urbanization had favoured revolts and brigandage (6.2.6). 

The geographical elements and natural phenomena of the island's environment“ are 
described by Strabo with an accuracy that has no equal in many of the previous descriptions 
of Italian regions. However, it seems that, by using the same descriptive criteria he has used 
so far, Strabo wants to suggest that Sicily belongs rightfully to the Italian territory — even 
though solely from a geographical, and not yet from a political point of view. In fact, although 
he does not explicitly say that Sicily still holds the status of provincia, he is not allowed to place 
it on the same level with the rest of Italia, whose inhabitants are now “all Romans", and, as 
we have seen throughout his journey on the Italian territory, in the multifaceted and diverse 
complexity of the Italian geography, Roman citizenship constitutes the only shared element 
and actually cohesive factor. 
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Notes 
Cordano and Amiotti 2013, 1. 


2 Lasserre 1967, 10—20; Biffi 1988, xxxvii-xlv. 
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The much-debated identification of the Chorographer with M.Vipsanius Agrippa is nowadays accepted 
for lack of valid alternatives. Cf. Lasserre 1967, 21—24 and Dueck 2000, 127-129. 

But the northern regions, which had been only marginally involved in the civil wars, had been neglected 
by coeval historiography (Gabba 1988, 63-64). 

Hypomnemata historika (surviving only in fragments): Ambaglio 1990 (edition, commentary and Italian 
translation); Magnelli 2012 and Malinowski this volume. 

Gabba 1988, 63-64; 1991, 48-51. 

Coarelli 1988, 77-79; 89-91; Pasquinucci 1988, 49-52; Dueck 2000, 22-23; 25-27. 

Cf. the list of Strabo’s (presumed) Roman sources in Dueck 2000, 92-99. 

Gabba 1982. 

Maddoli 1988a, 20-21. 

And see Biffi 2006, 159-160; Maddoli 2013. 

Gabba 2001, 292; Engels 2007, 542—546. Polybius (3.36.1—5) held that the narration of historical events 
was "altogether obscure" and therefore useless when lacking precise geographical references. 

For Strabo (1.1.15—19), the historian has to narrate the deeds (praxeis) of men over time, while the 
geographer narrates them in the perspective of space, and both history and geography have an essen- 
tially political function (Maddoli 19882, 18-19; Biraschi 1988, 129—130); hence, the mainly pragmatic 
orientation and utilitarian purpose of his treatise (Dueck 2000, 154—160). 

Antiochus of Syracuse (fifth century BCE) was the first to call Italia the territory he was to describe 
(Prontera 1986, 307-313). 

The Varus River, near Nice, was the border with Narbonese Gaul; Augustus enlarged the eastern border 
of Italy to the Arsia River in Istria (Croatia), to include the city of Pola. 

The northernmost Roman cities lay at the "Alpine foothills”. The Alpine region was subdued by 
Augustus' generals between 25 and 13 BCE; the area was subsequently divided into provinciae. Indeed, 
Strabo reports about the Alps not in the Italian Books, but in Book 4 (4.6.1—12). 

Polyb. 2.14.4-11. 

The ‘edge’ (akra) of Iapygia (Salento), that protrudes from the coastline forming an angle, refers to Capo 
di Santa Maria di Leuca. Gulfs and promontories are usually oversized in ancient geographical descrip- 
tion (Prontera 1986, 305). In Strabo’s mental projection the Italian peninsula is not oriented vertically 
North-South, but turned slightly eastward and the promontories emerging from the eastern coastline 
(washed by what Strabo calls Adriatic without distinguishing the portion of the Ionian Sea) are magni- 
fied (Janni 1988; Prontera 1993). 


19 Janni 1984; Cordano 1992, 1-4; Prontera 1996; Dueck 2012, 6-10; Kowalski 2012, 13-54. 
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30 


Varro Rust. 1.2.3-7; Hor. Carm. 1.7; Prop. 3.22; Verg. G. 2.136-176; Vitr. De Arch. 7.1.11; Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 1.36; Plin. HN 3.39. The theme will become a rhetorical topos: Quint. Inst. 3.7.26. 

Lasserre 1967, 25; 1984, 12-14; Engels 2010, 78. 

Gabba 1984. 

Cooley 2009; Cornell 2013, 1, 454—462; 2, 878—885. 

Pothecary 2002. 

Mainly from Homer, who maintains for Strabo a cultural and ideological undisputed authority (Biraschi 
2005; Kim 2007 and in this volume). 

Being located between the Alps and Celtic Gaul, Liguria is diffusely described in Book 4 (4.6.1-3), as 
exterior to the Italian territory, according to a source (Posidonius?) previous to the displacement of the 
Italian border on the Var River (Migliario 2015, 333). 

The Cisalpine was divided into four regions, VIII (Aemilia) and IX (Liguria) south of the Po, X (Venetia 
et Histria) and XI (Transpadana) north of the Po; Bispham 2007, 48-49. 

Polyb. 2.14—17. 

See 5.1.11: while the distance between Placentia and Ariminum is given in stadía, that between Placentia 
and Ticinum is given in Roman miles, suggesting that they were taken from two different sources. About 
Strabo’s measures: Pothecary 1995. 

E.g. 5.1.11: Dertona is “about the midpoint on the road" from Genua to Placentia (via Postumia); the 
straight road along the Padus and the Douria leads to the border with Celtic Gaul; Parma, Mutina, Bononia 
and other small towns can be found “on the road to Rome” or nearby: Strabo considers via Aemilia and 
via Flaminia as a single route. 
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Polyb. 2.16.6-12; 3.72.3-4; 3.79.5—10; cf. Strabo 5.1.11. 

In fact, Strabo is well-informed about the mouth of the Po (5.1.5) and the confluence of other major 
rivers (5.1.7,5.1.8;5.1.11); while, given that Alpine orography was unknown (Migliario 2012, 113-114), 
the localization of the headwaters was often invented (the Rhine River and the "Mount Adoula”: 5.1.6; 
the imaginary alpine river separating Aquileia from the Venetians: 5.1.8). 

Ariminum (5.1.10), an ancient Umbrian foundation, “had received Roman settlers” (in 268 BCE); 
Novum Comum (5.1.6) had been refounded in the first century BCE by Pompeius Strabo, to whom 
Strabo was probably related (Maddoli 1988a, 14-15; Dueck 2000, 7-8). 

Strabo, however, does not report the colonial origin of any of the settlements, apart from Aquileia, “a 
Roman foundation" (181 BCE), “outside” the boundaries of the Venetians (5.1.8). 

Tozzi 1988, 30. 

Quotations from Strabo are taken from Roller 2014. 

Polyb. 2.15.1—7; Str. 5.1.12. 

E.g. first the Aisis River and then the Rubicon River marked the boundary with Keltike, whereas 
"now" "everything as far as the Alps is accepted as Italia” (5.2.10); the Silaris used to delimit the small 
territory of "ancient Italia" (5.4.13). 

E.g. he saw the Tyrrhenian Islands off the coast of Populonia (5.2.5—6); he certainly visited Prainestos 
(Preneste: 5.3.11) and the harbour of Taras (Taranto: 6.3.1). 

From the Etruscan coast: Elba, Corsica and Sardinia (5.2.6-8); from the Gulf of Naples: Procida, Ischia 
and Capri (5.4.9); from the Strait of Messina: Sicily (6.2.1—11); from Gargano: the Tremiti Isles (6.3.9). 
Distances on land expressed in stadia are usually drawn from Artemidorus or from Polybius, distances 
in miles from the Chorographer (e.g. 5.2.7; 6.1.11; 6.2.2); some itineraries must have been taken from 
cartographic representations (Prontera 1988, 96). 

All the Etruscan towns are either served by a port, or they are easily reachable by sailing a river upstream, 
like Pisa on the River Arno (Pasquinucci 1988, 51—52). 

Prontera 1986, 301—305; 1988, 96. The isthmus between the gulf of Sant'Eufemia and Squillace was of 
prime importance in southern sea-routes (6.1.4). ‘Isthmus’ indicates also the shortest land itinerary con- 
necting two opposite coasts (e.g. the road from Taras to Brentesion: 6.3.5). 

The cities “worthy of mention” of Umbria are all on the via Flaminia and smaller settlements have 
increased “because of the road” (5.2.10). 

Coarelli 1988, 77; 79-83. 

Strabo offers the most accurate description of the peoples of Italia that has ever come down to us 
(Bourdin 2012, 29). 

They came from Lydia, according to Herodotus (Hdt. 1.94.3—5); Biffi 1988, p. 248, n. 116; Bourdin 
2012, 105-107. 

Bourdin 2012, 39-41; 774—775. The survival of the Sabine ethnic identity is a unique case among 
the few peoples deemed as autochthonous (Aborigines and Rutulians: 5.3.2; Ausonians: 5.3.6; 5.4.3; 
Oskans, Chonians, Oinotrians: 6.1.2 and 4), all erased by successive waves of immigration. 

Van der Vliet 1984, 35-38; Almagor 2005; Migliario 2012, 107-108, 111-112. 

Bourdin 2012, 39-41. 

The Picentinians (5.4.2) and the Samnites (5.4.12) detached from the Sabines (Bourdin 2012, 729—735); 
the Samnites then generated the Frentanians (5.4.2), the Hirpinians (5.4.12), and the Leukanians (6.1.2—3), 
to whom the Brettians (5.3.1) were also related (6.1.4). 

Bourdin 2012, 667—675. 

Coarelli 1988, 84-86; cf. 5.3.9. 

Dench 2007, 499-500. 

Pothecary 1997. 

An alternative tradition (i.e. Rome was a Greek settlement founded by the Arkadians of Euandros) is 
deemed “older and legendary", while the thesis of the Greek origin of Rome had been supported by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Roman Antiquities (Gabba 1991, 152—158). 

Dueck 2000, 85-87. 

Coarelli 1988, 89-91. 

Gabba 1994. 

5.3.1; 5.3.10; 5.3.11; 5.4.2. 

In the hinterland, instead, the Etruscans founded Capua, the “capital” of Campania (5.4.10). 

See Biffi 2006, 117—136 (comment to 5.4.4—9). 
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63 Maddoli 2013, 287—288. The three cities lay along the most important Roman roads in Southern Italy, 
i.e. the via Appia and the via Annia Popillia (Bit 2006, 159). 

64 6.1.6: Reggio; 6.1.7-8: Locri; 6.1.12: Crotone; 6.1.13: Sibari; 6.1.15: Metaponto. 

65 Discharged sailors had been allocated in Reggio in 36 BCE (Biffi 2006, 251). 

66 The region south to the line Taranto-Brindisi was called Iapygia (Biffi 2006, 251). 

67 6.2.3: Catania; 6.2.4: Siracusa and Centuripe; 6.2.5: Palermo. 

68 Mount Etna: 6.2.3 and 8; Ortygia, Arethusa, River Alpheios: 6.2.4; orography and hydrography: 6.2.9; 
volcanic phenomena: 6.2.10—11. 
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The historical setting 


At the end of Geography Book 6, in his general description of the Imperium Romanum at the end 
of Augustus' principate, Strabo says: 


The Armenians and those lying above Colchis (the Albanians and Iberians) need only 
the presence of leaders and act well when ruled, but they revolt when the Romans 
are otherwise occupied. This is also the case with those beyond the Istros around the 
Euxeinos, except for those living around the Bosporos and the nomads, for the former 
are subjects but the latter, because of their great unsociability with everyone, are use- 
less and need only be watched. (6.4.2).! 


This schematic and somewhat artificial account is obviously structured on the basis of the cat- 
egories of Hellenistic ethnography. Yet, there is no need to doubt Strabo’s distinction between 
the nomads, tribes without an identity, and the ethné of the Armenians, the Albanians and the 
Iberians.? We find a similar logic in Book 11 (on the Caucasus and Central Asia), where the 
Geographer separates the peoples of Subcaucasia into two blocks: Iberia/Albania, and Armenia. 
The decision to consider Armenia as a separate entity is due to the greater importance of this 
kingdom. Such a difference is echoed in the Res gestae divi Augusti, where the king of Armenia 
is given more important consideration than “the kings of the Albanians, Iberians and Medes” 
(RGDA, 27; 31). Strabo’s account of Armenia offers a good opportunity to understand the late 
Augustan image of the Armenian kingdom, and, more generally, the relationship between his- 
tory and geography in Strabo’s work. 

We cannot consider Greater Armenia as an artificial buffer state as is often claimed.’ Although 
different from the rest of Hellenized Anatolia, Armenia had a clear-cut political identity as early 
as the third century BCE, when the Orontids, an Iranian family of dynasts subject to Seleucid 
authority, ruled the country as Seleucid satraps/stratégoi.* A stronger identity came with the 
foundation of the kingdom of Greater Armenia, one of the new independent states originating 
in a massive geopolitical reshaping of Anatolia and of the Caucasus after the peace of Apamea 
in 188 BCE. When Rome managed to limit Seleucid power, and encouraged the formation 
of several independent kingdoms in Asia Minor and in the Caucasus, the Artaxiad kings, who 
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claimed an Orontid descent? took power during the second century and were eager to keep 
it and profit from the crisis of the Seleucid empire in order to confront the development of 
Parthian power. The most important Artaxiad king, Tigran (Tigranes in the Greek variant), 
ruled Armenia from 95 to 55 BCE, and eventually succeeded in taking over the title of "King of 
kings", seeking to transform his state into a Hellenistic power marked by an aggressive Western 
policy, and ruling a large part of the Eastern Mediterranean.° 

Information provided by Strabo shows how the geography of Armenia took a more or 
less recognisable form only after the increasing Roman interest in the geo-political asset of 
the Caucasus. When Strabo started to write his Geography, Armenia was no longer a marginal 
land, as it had been for earlier Greek authors like Herodotus and even Xenophon, who crossed 
Western Armenia with his army. 

As Alexander never set foot in the Caucasus, Strabo's image of this region is the result ofa 
tradition, which consists in a long process of rationalization and the simplification of different 
traditions. Historical information on the country is virtually absent before the foundation of 
the kingdom. First, the only information consists of forged mythological accounts connected 
to the Argonautic cycle, provided by Medius of Larissa and Kyrsilos of Pharsalus, dated to 
the end of the fourth century; this might possibly justify the length of Strabo's excursus. 
According to the reconstruction of Paul Bernard (1997), Medius travelled in Armenia in 321, 
at the time of the mission of Perdiccas, or during the ascendancy of Antigonus in 305—301. 
In an effort to claim some Thessalian roots in the earliest Armenian history, Medius and 
Kyrsilos tried to find a kinship relation between Armenians and Thessalians, dated back to 
the Argonautic expedition. This would explain the analogy of the river Araxes with the 
Thessalian river Peneius, “for it cut off (814 TO àrapá&ot) Ossa from Olympos, breaking 
through (the Vale of) Tempe" (11.14.13). In fact, Medius tried to integrate Armenian geog- 
raphy within a mythical context which rewrites geographical reality: "Jason, in order to make 
it like Tempe, created the fissure through which the water today rushes down to the Caspian 
Sea". "Because of this", continues Strabo, “the Araxene Plain, through which the river flows 
to its sharp descent, was exposed" (11.14.13). 

As usual, local names passed through a Greek filter. This is the case, for example, of Mount 
Niphates. The name ofthis mountain, possibly the Masis (popularly known as Ararat), was Iranian 
but was reinterpreted by Greek-speaking scholars who gave it a name evocating eternal snow 
(11.12.4, 11.14.2).7 Accordingly, Strabo mentions that the Seleucid writers seem to have simply 
invented more or less acceptable mythological accounts in order to justify Greek/Macedonian 
claims to power in the Armenian highlands.? For the same reason, he names the Taodveta as the 
local sanctuaries in Armenia and Media. Although the word actually corresponds to the Iranian 
term ydzayan, “sacrificial shrines”, Strabo “hellenizes” it, in order to suggest that Jason was the 
founder of these sites, later destroyed by local dynasts (11.4.8; 11.14.13).? 

As for proper political history, Strabo is not only one of the main classical sources on the 
kingdom of Greater Armenia, but also the sole author to provide us with a sketch of the 
Artaxiad dynasty as seen from a Mediterranean perspective. Despite his lack of interest in 
his Armenian neighbours, the Pontic Strabo could not omit the main historical events of 
the kingdom: its foundation by Artasés (Artaxias) and the spectacular rise and fall of Tigran 
the Great. He also points to contemporary events. The latest historical fact is the seizure of 
Artagera by Gaius Caesar in CE 3 (11.14.6). We can also consider Strabo's allusion to the 
rebellion of this city as a result of the crisis of 2 BCE, when the Armenians refused to accept 
Artawazd, a king imposed by Augustus." 

A cross-comparison of the data can better explain the historical sketch in 11.14.15, where 
Strabo tries to reconstruct the blurred tradition on Artasés, the first king of independent Armenia. 
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Actually, the Aramaic stelae of the king,!! the site of Artaxata, and the later Armenian tradition, 
show that Strabo (who was possibly hinting at his account in his lost historical books) was trying 
to match a series of contradictory data." Even the story of Artaxias and Zariadris, although writ- 
ten as a piece of historiography, seems to me a sort of “rationalized” version of a Late Hellenistic 
Roman des jumeaux, which is very similar to the account of Arsaces and Tiridates, founders of the 
Parthian state, studied by J. Wolski (1962). Moreover, it is worth noting that in the same period 
of Strabo's final redaction, a new Artaxias (in fact, a Pontic prince named Zeno) was put on the 
throne of Armenia by Germanicus, and this might explain Strabo's interest in the activity of this 
king, although he was sceptical about the identity of the Armenian people.” 

The rise of Tigran is so remarkable that Strabo needs to write a second historical account 
after the story of the rise of the independent kingdom. Indeed, before the campaigns of 
Lucullus and Pompey, the king was able to control large territories, which included even 
Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Sophene and perhaps Galatia." The Romans could not 
ignore the memory of this ephemeral Armenian empire. Strabo may have narrated it at length 
in his lost historical work (we must not forget that Geography was conceived as an appendix of 
the History). Despite their knowledge of Armenian history, Roman historians elaborated and 
developed a paradigm where Mithradates was highlighted, and Tigran's role was minimized. 
In the Historiae Philippicae of Pompeius Trogus (Justin's summaries of his work are the other 
main source regarding the first centuries of the kingdom of Armenia), the empire of Tigran 
was not presented in a separate book, but embedded in the history of the Mithridatic Wars and 
of the end of the Seleucid kingdom." 


Armenia's place in the oikoumene 


Strabo describes Armenia in the last section of Book 11 of Geography, a book marking the begin- 
ning of the description of Asia. He starts with the borders of Armenia (11.14.1); then he presents 
the main rivers: the Euphrates (11.14.2) and the Araxes (11.14.3). After some information on 
the region's fertility and produce (11.14.4), he gives an account of the rise of the kingdom 
(11.14.5). He then describes the cities (11.14.6), minor rivers and lakes (11.14.7—8). He subse- 
quently mentions the most remarkable sources of wealth, the gold mines and horses (11.14.9), 
and adds some considerations on its economy (11.14.10). Another brief passage concerns the 
dimensions of the country (11.14.11). Finally, Strabo returns to history, mentioning the mythi- 
cal accounts of Armenian history at the time of the expedition of the Argonauts (11.14.12-14). 
He then goes on to more recent history, from Armenia's annexation by the Persians to the 
empire of Tigran the Great, up to the campaign of Gaius Caesar (11.14.15). The last paragraph 
includes information on Armenian religious customs, particularly sacred prostitution (11.14.16). 

Eratosthenes had already noticed the difficulty of inserting Armenia in his projection of the 
earth, because the distances there were not measured from the landmark fixed on the Syrian 
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city of Thapsacus.'” Later on, neither was Hipparchus able to present more precise informa- 
tion on the distance between Thapsacus and the “Armenian mountains". Generally speaking, 
“the largest part of Armenia" (tfjg te Apueviac y mAstoty) is located in Strabo's Geography 
at the eastern end of a geographical sector stretching between the Halys river and the south- 
ern shore of the Caspian (2.5.31). Strabo clearly shows his hostility towards marginal lands: 
following the tradition of Greek geography, Strabo's interest focuses on inhabited centres. '? 
Mountains and deserts have lesser relevance: accordingly, regions characterized by these ele- 
ments are less important, and mountain ranges are essentially considered as natural boundaries 
(2.5.18). However, the Caucasian regions could not be regarded as marginal, according to the 


usual models of Hellenistic geography. As a matter of fact, within the framework of Strabo's 
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oikoumene, the Armenian highlands form a sort of transitory zone between the Mediterranean 
and the world of the steppes. Although he considers different levels of barbaros, Strabo was rather 
flexible. Nonetheless, he seems to mark a clear opposition between the peoples living on the 
plains and those living in the mountains: the latter are definitely labeled as uncivilized.'? 

Only in later times, and especially around the time of the composition of Geography (vOv), 
satisfactory accounts on the peoples situated on the margins of the inhabited world became 
available. Therefore, Strabo admits that an author called Apollodorus gives better informa- 
tion on Hyrcania and Bactria; but on the other hand, he observes that the information which 
Apollodorus gives about the Caucasian countries is wrong, as he claims that the Araxes was the 
frontier line separating Armenia from Iberia (1.3.21).% 

It would appear that Strabo shows some elements of confusion, which possibly stem from 
Posidonius account on Armenia. In an excursus within his Prolegomena, mostly focusing on 
issues of Homeric exegesis, Strabo considers the people of the Erembians (Eremboi), mentioned 
in Odyssey 4.84 (Ai0tonág O” ikounv Kai Lidoviovg koi EpspBovc). This verse was amended 
and interpreted in different ways by ancient grammarians: for example, Zeno of Myndos had 
transformed the Erembians into Arabs. While criticizing the use of this type of amendment, 
invoking Posidonius' authority, Strabo notes that, in fact, the Erembians and the Arabs have a 
common origin. Then, in the light of a previous and well known tradition which probably goes 
back to Posidonius, he says: 


For the people of Armenia, the Syrians, and the Arabians display a great racial kinship, 
both in their language and their lives and physical characteristics, particularly where 
they are adjacent (1.2.34). ?! 


According to Strabo, the Armenians shared the same characteristics of other peoples from 
beyond the Euphrates. It is, however, an isolated example, which may be attributed mostly to 
Strabo's complex identity, who elsewhere makes this observation about the Medes: 


Most of their customs and those of the Armenians are the same because of the similar- 
ity of the territories. Yet they say that the Medes originated them, and, still earlier, the 
Persians, who took them over and succeeded to power in Asia (11.13.9). 


Further on, Strabo specifies that the Armenians, Medes and Persians also have common 
religious rites (11.14.16). This may also explain Strabo's comment on the similarity of the 
Armenians, at least the frontier Armenians, to Syrians and Arabs. This does not necessarily 
mean that Strabo was trying to deprive the Armenians of an Iranian identity: in fact, the 
geographer duly considers the ethnographical and religious connections of Armenians with 
the Iranian peoples. However, in this context he seems to recall the authority of Posidonius 
(who actually did not mean the Armenians, but the Arameans), in order to express some bias 
against the Armenian identity. 

The real recognition of Armenia as a distinct territory occurred with Roman campaigns dur- 
ing the first century BCE. This matches the passage of the Prolegomena concerning the utility of 
geography for military purposes.? One of the elements in this "discovery" was apparently the 
river Araxes.” More than three centuries before the expedition of Pompey, during the return 
march after the battle of Cunaxa in 401 BCE, Xenophon's Ten Thousand had already crossed 
the Araxes without recognizing it as such. In fact, they believed it to be the river Phasis, pos- 
sibly misled by the Armenian toponym Basean. Xenophon accepted the account of Herodotus, 
who had named the Oxus/Jaxartes™ river in central Asia “Araxes”. It is difficult to understand 
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whether this confusion stemmed from Herodotus, or from the existence of various rivers with 
the same name (Claudian seems to be inspired by this reminiscence for the expression Scythicus 
Araxes).” Alexandrian scholarship maintains this ambiguity: Apollonius of Rhodes calls the 
Araxes Keladon "noisy, scolding", referring to the whistling of the dragon that guarded the 
Golden Fleece. In his lost work Ilepi Twyp&vnv (more likely a history of Armenia during 
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Tigran’s reign than a biography of the king), Metrodorus of Skepsis evoked an identifica- 
tion of the Araxes with the Thermodon.” The mistake should not necessarily be attributed 
to Metrodorus himself? The source of this fragment — the only one evidently attested of this 
work — does not specify whether the mistake depended on Metrodorus: most likely, this tra- 
dition dates back to the third century BCE. This statement follows the conclusion that after 
the campaigns of Pompey, there was a better knowledge of the peoples located on the Eastern 
margins of the inhabited world.” 

In fact, Strabo's judgement of Metrodorus does not seem to be critical: Metrodorus and 
Hypsicrates of Amisus were not Gmeipot TOV vónov (11.5.1).? Their witnesses give evidence 
to the development of an interest in the Caucasian regions that begins towards the end of 
the Mithridatic Wars with Pompey's associate Theophanes of Mytilene (a counterbalance to 
Metrodorus, a philos of Mithridates’s), and then picked up again by the Caesarian Hypsicrates.*! 
Possibly, an author like Metrodorus was attuned to geography and ethnography: he was not 
apeiros, as Strabo, who does not seem to have visited the Caucasus himself, actually recognized.” 
As has been observed by Santo Mazzarino, these authors “all move in the world of the histo- 
riography inspired by Alexander, and look for myth in everyday reality”.* Finally, we cannot 
rule out that there is some reference here to the theme of imitatio Alexandri, well attested by 
Mithridates and perhaps also cultivated at the court of Tigran. 


Armenia's ethne and languages 


In Book 11, Strabo is concerned with the linguistic problems of the "Caucasian Babel" 
Accordingly, he pays attention to the linguistic unification of Armenia as the very beginning 
of the independent kingdom. Joint operations of Artaxias of Armenia and Zariadris of Sophene 
would have determined linguistic uniformity (11.14.5). In contrast, in the more recent king- 
dom of Caucasian Albania, “each according to his language had its king. There are twenty-six 
languages, and that is why they do not have easy contact with each other" (11.4.6). On the 
other hand, Strabo seems interested in the general political consequences of the linguistic 
unification, but not in the Armenian language itself. Yet some years before, the Romans were 
aware of this. As a matter of fact, Varro claims that the Latin name of the tiger, tigris, had 
an Armenian etymology.? Varro does not give a plausible explanation of the combination 
between the animal and the arrow, but he clearly knew that the Parthian term tiyr (tiger in 
Middle Persian) meant “arrow”, as it did earlier in ancient Persian. The name is already known 
in Sumerian and Akkadian in the form Diglat;* in ancient Persian it is attested in the form 
Tigra, and this may explain the origins of this popular etymology, which, theoretically, could 
have already been conceived as Iranian. The analogy between the rapid course of the river 
and the movement of the arrow is also found in Strabo, in his section on Armenia, but with a 
significant variant: “the Tigris rushes from this mountainous territory near the Niphates, and 
the flow remains unmixed [with Lake Thonitis] because of its quickness, from which comes its 
name, since the Medes call an arrow ‘tigris” (11.14.8). 

But, if Strabo’s source identifies the lemma as Median/Persian, on what basis does Varro 
speak of lingua Armenia? Ernout and Meillet claim that Armenia, by Varro’s times, was already 
ruled by a Parthian aristocracy. This is not true, as only after CE 63 the kingdom definitely 
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ruled by an Arsacid king, about a century after the publication of De lingua Latina.” Varro’s 
oversight is understandable not only because the Armenian kingdom, after the battle of Carrhae 
in 53 BCE, was an ally of the Arsacids; unsurprisingly, Caesar was planning an ambitious cam- 
paign that aimed to subject first eastern Dacia, and then Armenia and finally the Parthian empire. 
This uncertainty regarding the language of the Armenians depended on other factors: during the 
first century BCE, Armenian was only a local language, and when the Romans began to take an 
interest in this marginal region, there was still considerable confusion concerning it. Varro was 
possibly inspired by the memory of Tigran the Great. 


Types of human communities 


According to Nina Garsoian, cities were an “alien element" in Armenia, as the traditional 
settlement in the Armenian highlands was more or less founded on smaller elements such as 
villages and castles. Strabo apparently seems to confirm this, although he does not draw his 
information from direct observation. Accordingly, in the section on cities he mentions only 
two major centers in Greater Armenia, both located on the Araxes: the royal capital of Artaxata, 
and a city called Arxata "near to the borders of Atropatene" (11.14.6). Strabo does not pay too 
much attention to the urbanized sites of Armenia, and mentions them only in relation to histori- 
cal events. Therefore, Artaxata is briefly described, but considered because it was founded by 
Hannibal.” We do not know the source used by Strabo for the otherwise unlocated Arxata." In 
the same context, Strabo also mentions the minor centres of Babyrsa and Olane, gazophylakia of 
Tigran and of his son Artawazd (Artavasdes). Finally, he mentions Artagera, a strategic fortress 
on the Euphrates, connected to the campaign of Gaius Caesar. 

Strabo previously mentioned the capital of Sophene, whose name is transmitted as 
Karkathiokerta (11.14.2)." Within his historical account on Tigran, he mentions the foun- 
dation of Tigranokerta, saying that Lucullus, after his victory in 69 BCE, "pulled down the 
city, which was still only half finished, and left it a small village" (11.14.15).? A passage from 
Strabo where the city of Tigranokerta is put "near Iberia" has puzzled philologists (11.14.15). 
Strabo's editors proposed several corrections of the transmitted text: according to a conjectural 
glossa accepted by Kramer and considered lectio antiqua by Lasserre, the name of Iberia was 
replaced by Nisibis. Other solutions were proposed, including Assyria or even Armenia. More 
prudently, Radt preserved the name of Iberia in his text, adding the cruces desperationis.? Sir 
Ronald Syme is the only scholar who tried to explain the name of Iberia in Strabo's section on 
Tigranokerta.** According to Syme, in this context, Iberia was a geopolitical denomination of 
Subcaucasia. However, this is not necessary since we know of the existence of other founda- 
tions by Tigran called Tigranokerta. In his section on Tigranokerta (actually referring to the 
more famous foundation of that name near Mesopotamia), Strabo may have added some infor- 
mation concerning a different Tigranokerta, located in the eastern part of the empire of Tigran 
the Great. Recent archeological excavations of this site seem to now prove the existence of a 
settlement there.* If this hypothesis is correct, we have more evidence of the constant con- 
nection of Albania and Iberia. This connection, which was established at the very beginning 
of Roman presence in the Caucasus, explains Pompey's strategy in 65 BCE, when, instead of 
chasing Mithridates, who fled from Anatolia to the Bosporus, he decided to raid the Caucasus 
in order to control the whole region. 

To sum up: when Strabo wrote the Asian section of Geography, he intended to give the 
Romans and the Greeks of Asia Minor an image of the Eastern world perceived through the 
conceptual grid of a Greek mind. The case of Armenia was no exception, but is of even greater 
importance, as he gives important and unique information on pre-Christian Armenia. Although 
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Strabo does not seem to be particularly concerned about this kingdom, he is nonetheless a major 


source, provided with particularly valuable information. In the case of Armenia at least, the 


almost complete loss of Strabo's historical work is highly regrettable. 
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This information could stem either from Medius of Larissa or from Eratosthenes, who evokes the pas- 
sage of Jason to Colchis, Armenia and Media (Strabo 1.3.2 = Eratosthenes F IB, 8, 49 Berger). 
Chaumont 1976, 76. 

Khatchadourian 2007. 

Traina 1999-2000. 

Haynes 2004, 54. 

Manandian 1963; Traina 2001. 

Ballesteros Pastor (2013) claims that Trogus used a historical work composed at Tigran’s court. 

Strabo 2.1.23 = Eratosthenes F IIIB, 29, p. 257 Berger; 2.1.26 = Eratosthenes F IIIB, 25, p. 255 Berger. 
Strabo 1.3.21 = Hipparchus F 19 Dicks; 2.1.29 = Hipparchus F 22 Dicks. 

Prontera 1994, 846. 

Van Der Vliet 2003, 265. 

= Apollodorus, FGrHist 779 F 2. This Apollodorus could be either Apollodorus of Athens or 
Apollodorus of Artemita (floruit after 100 BCE). Indeed, Strabo’s list of the peoples living beyond 
the Taurus at 2.5.32 (“Those next to the mountains or within them are the Parthyaians, Medes, and 
Armenians, the peoples neighboring them, and Mesopotamia.”: Roller 2014, 145) reflects a point of 
view dated to the beginning of the first century BCE, when the Parthians controlled the kingdom of 
Armenia. Therefore, Strabo might have used a Parthian source such as Apollodorus of Artemita. 

= Posidonius F 280 Edelstein-Kidd (Roller 2014, 71). 

“T believe that the contemporary campaign of the Romans against the Parthyaians is sufficient proof, as 
well as that against the Germans and Kelts, for the barbarians fought using the topography in marshes 
and untrodden thickets, and deserted places, making what was near seem farther to the ignorant, as well 
as concealing the roads and the abundance of provisions and other matters” (1.1.17). 

Traina forthcoming (a). 

Hdt. 1.202; 4.40. 

Claudianus Paneg. Olybr. 160. 

Metrodorus, BN] 184 F 1 = Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 4.131, Mntpódopos 68 ev a’ Tâv IIepi Tvyypávnv 
TOV Osepuódovta "Apá&nv $noi AéyeoOa. “In the first book (of the stories) concerning Tigranes” 
(see Habinek 2007). This is confirmed by another passage, where the scholiast mentions Cleitarchus 
using the expression [epi AAéGavdpov (Cleitarchus, BN] 137 F 17 = Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 2.904). 

See Pédech 1991, 67. 

Metrodorus is still a source of Pliny the Elder on the geography of Armenia: HN 1.6 = BNJ 184 T 8c. 
Pédech 1991. 

= BNJ 184 F 7 (who erroneously assigns it to Book 12) and 190 F 3. 

Dowden 1997, 115f. 

See, for example, Steph. Byz. s. v. "Ynavig = BN] 184 F18. 

Mazzarino 1966, 192:"si muovevano tutti nel mondo della storiografia suscitata da Alessandro, e cerca- 
vano il mito nella realtà quotidiana". See also Giardina 1996, 89-96; Nicolai 2001, 115£. 

Giardina 1996. 

Varro, De lingua Latina 5.100. For the topos of the Armenian tiger, see Butterfield 2015, 11f. 

See also Diglito in Pliny HN 6.31. 

Ernout and Meillet 1959, 694. See Traina forthcoming (b). 
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38 Garsoian 1987. 

39 See KhaCikjan 2006. 

40 See Braund et al. 2012. 

41 C£ Plin. HN 6.26 Carcatioe certa codd., variants Arguctiocerta et Argiathicerta. See Radt 2008, 318. It may be 
also a Semitic name: see Aram. krk “city, residence, castle, see Syr. and Mand. karka, but also Arm. k'alak*, 

42 On Tigranokerta see Traina 2010 and the recent preliminary survey in Marciak 2014. See also Plontke- 
Lüning 2015. 

43 Lasserre 1975, 131. See the apparatus criticus in Radt 2004, 400, and the commentary in Radt 2008, 329 
n. 14. 

44 Syme 1995, 63. 

45 Petrosyan 2010. 
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STRABO'S LIBYA 


Jehan Desanges 


Two decisive facts must be constantly borne in mind. First, there is every reason to believe 
that Strabo had no personal experience of Libya, in other words of Africa between the 
Atlantic and Egypt, other than a view from the open sea looking towards the city of Cyrene, 
situated on a trapezium-shaped platform, and perhaps a stopover at Apollonia, the city's port 
(Str. 17.3.20, C 837). On the other hand, having devoted to Libya only the final chapter of 
his last book (17.3.1—23, C 824—839), Strabo thinks he has finally finished writing about the 
third (and last!) continent of the inhabited world, which — it is true — he considers by far the 
smallest (17.3.1, C 824). 

So, Strabo's Libya! is a purely scholarly work, drawn from literary sources and, to a small 
extent, from information to be had in Rome and the Roman Empire, such as the death of Juba 
IT, king of Mauretania, in CE 23 or 24 (17.3.7, C 828; see also 17.3.25, C 840). We would like 
to show that this is an overview of sources from different periods and therefore does not fully 
correspond to any specific era. In this sense, although it does not separate in detail geography 
from history, it is generally ahistorical because it is free from the requirement of temporal unity. 
But, in the implementation of this overall picture, Strabo is scathing about the monstrous nature 
of fables and refrains from any personal fantasy, let alone any statement not backed up by his 
predecessors, who are only cited occasionally, as was the practice in classical times, and might 
themselves be liable to criticism. Strabo's Libya, covering a number of different periods, is nev- 
ertheless a work with a scientific approach that excludes fiction. And yet, twenty centuries later, 
there is a certain charm to reading this conjuring up of places, however contrived and artificial, 
giving the impression of somehow entering the world of the Maurusians and the Numidians, or 
visiting Cyrene. Admittedly, this is because of Strabo's talent, but it is also because his Geography 
is particularly attractive as one of the few works of ancient literature to have survived 

Let us first try to date the major ethnic and political frameworks between which Strabo 
divides up his material, starting on the coast, from Lixos/Lynx (Larache)? and concluding 
at Catabathmos (Akabat el-Kebira) (17.3.22, C 838), dominating from the northwest what 
is now called the Gulf of Sollum. But even at this early stage we note that to start out from 
Lixos, which is definitely on the Atlantic, rather than from Cape Spartel, from Tingi (Tangiers) 
or the Straits of Gibraltar, is an archaic practice characteristic of an earlier period linked with 
Phoenician settlements and without geographical justification.) These divisions are then 
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Maurusia (17.3.2-4, C 825-827; 17.3.6-8, C 827-829); the country of the Masaesylians 
17.3.9-12, C 829-831); that of the Massylians (17.3.13, C 832), referred to, except for one 
occurrence (17.3, 9, C 829; compare with 17.3.12, C 831), together with the territory belong- 
ing to Carthage and not clearly differentiated from the latter, the differences being insignificant 
raparincia ypa); Carthage itself and its territory (17.3.13—18, C 832-835; 17.3.20, 
C 835-836), and finally the "country of Cyrene" or “of the Cyrenaeans" (17.3.20—22, 
C 836-838). This division is definitely archaic: not long after the end of the Second Punic War 
201 BCE), the country of the Masaesylians and that of the Massylians were united and given 


to Masinissa by Rome; and the practically total absence of any distinction, in Strabo's mind, 
between the country of the Massylians and that of Carthage takes us back to a slightly earlier 
time when, before Masinissa appeared on the scene, the Massylian dynasty, weakened and 
fragmented, was living in the shadow of the Punic State. Conversely, Cirta (Constantine) was 
known as the royal residence of Masinissa and his successors (17.3.15, C 832), something that 
could not have happened until after the Second Punic War. It is here that Strabo highlights 
the action of Micipsa, who succeeded Masinissa in 148 BCE. Strabo squeezes, so to speak, the 
period between the end of the Second Punic War and the destruction of Carthage, apparently 
treating as contemporary the granting of Masaesylia to Masinissa and his descendants, and the 
establishment of the Roman province of Africa (17.3.15, C 833). Furthermore, Masinissa's 
civilizing effect is presented as taking place solely in the context of the Masaesylians, whom he 
sees as the only Nomades (both in the sense of nomads and Numidians), the Massylians being 
of such little import for him. As for the Carthage mentioned by Strabo, this is Punic Carthage 
just before and during its destruction (146 BCE). This time, however, Strabo makes a point 
of bringing his references up to date, telling us that Caesar relieved the city and sent colonists 
there, this being such a successful enterprise that “now” (vOv) it has the largest population of 
any Libyan city (17.3.15, C 833). Finally, the country ofthe Cyrenaeans was perceived overall 
as Ptolemaic, but Strabo (17.3.21, C 837) states that it came under the power of Rome, which 
made it a Roman province (c. 75 BCE), united with Crete (date still not determined). He also 
refers (17.3.20, C 836) to Cato's march along the Greater Syrtis (48 BCE). So there are some 
updates, but they are low key. 

In the hinterland, it is hardly surprising that the picture painted is even more timeless given 
the rarity of sources and, generally speaking, of information (2.5.33, C 131). Furthermore, 
Strabo has the merit of radically rejecting fables. Although he accepts that Libya is roughly 
speaking a right-angled triangle, whose hypotenuse, running from north-west to south-east, is 
washed by the Ocean (17.3.1, C 825), he is aware of the limits of knowledge of his time con- 
cerning the "southern" parts of the continent (17.3.23, C 839), and is careful not to describe 
its "hidden face", unlike Mela* and Pliny who plagiarized Hannon's periplus and other leg- 
endary tales. He even states that the southeast heights of the right-angled triangle created by 
Libya, are inaccessible (ürpóottov), meaning that, in fact, a periplus of the continent is out of 
the question.? 

The following paragraphs therefore apply to what the Greeks call the “mesogaia”, a term that 


, 


loosely means “backcountry’ 
periplography: 


or "hinterland", and is therefore by definition not covered by 


e 17.3.5 devoted to the country of the western Ethiopians "above" (ie. to the south) 
Maurusia and on the external sea (the Atlantic Ocean). 

e 17.3.9 In fine, the Gaetulians in the hinterland south of the Masaesylians. 

e 17.3.11 Inner Masaesylia (fauna and produce). 
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e 17.3.19 Mostly ethnographic picture of inner Libya “above” the coast that stretches from 
the eastern border of Masaesylia to the western edge of the Greater Syrtis, with a north- 
south order starting at the Mediterranean and stretching all the way to the Southern Ocean: 
countries of the Libyphoenicians, the Gaetulians, the Garamantes, and the Ethiopiens along 
the ocean. 

e 17.3.23 Reference to the hinterland of the Greater Syrtis and Cyrene which belong to the 
Libyans, as opposed to the Libyphoenicians; it starts with an ethnographic picture, follow- 
ing the one in 17.3.19. 


As might be expected, the framework of these "additions" to the description of the 
Mediterranean coastline (with an ocean extension as far as Lixos!) remains the same as those 
in this description; some are timeless because they are purely geographic or ethnographic 
(Maurusia, western Ethiopia, Gaetulia, the Greater Syrtis, the region of Cyrene, that of the 
Libyans), while the others can be dated to before 200 BCE or thereabouts (region of the 
Masaesylians, that of the Massylians, to a large extent that of the Libyphoenicians). Strabo has 
thus kept them despite their archaic nature. There is a general consensus that he borrowed 
them from Eratosthenes! Geography, written in the second half of the third century BCE, in 
other words a time when it still made sense to differentiate the country of the Massylians from 
that of the Masaesylians. Strabo also borrowed from Eratosthenes a number of measurements 
of very large parts that the latter identified in Libya, measurements of 5,000 or 2,500 stadia, 
resulting from astronomical calculations.* 

It is however obvious that although Eratosthenes may well have provided Strabo with the 
larger spatial outlines of his description of Africa, this in no way influenced the dating of the 
content provided by Strabo. As far as the coastal area is concerned, things are fairly simple. 
After something of a false start that briskly takes the reader along the Atlantic, from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to Lynx/Lixos (Larache), the northern coast of Africa is examined from the sea as 
if in a periplus, clockwise from Lynx (17.3.6) all the way to Catabathmos, above the Gulf of 
Sollum (17.3.22). Here Strabo refers to Lynx. Now, earlier (17.3.2, C 825) he made a point of 
noting that the city that Eratosthenes calls Lixos is Lynx for Artemidorus. The latter's Book 7 
of the Geographoumenae, published between 104 and 100 BCE, is indisputably Strabo's source 
for the Libyan coast that he described from west to east. Strabo maintained the same direction, 
although the final books (15-17) of his Geography referred to the southern part of the inhabited 
world from east to west, from India to Egypt. So Strabo's reliance on Artemidorus triggered 
something of a disruption, which oddly takes the reader from Egypt to Atlantic Maurusia. 
Strabo does not wish to turn Artemidorus' description on its head and run the risk of getting 
various details wrong. This explains the fact that in Egypt, Strabo (17.1.14, C 798—9) describes 
the Mediterranean coast between Alexandria and Libya from west to east, instead of starting 
with Alexandria as would have been logical regarding Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. 

When it comes to detail, Strabo is free to use different sources in a this or that sector of 
the coastline, particularly juxtaposing older information with more up-to-date versions by 
Artemidorus, which might bring about discords. Quite often, this older information comes 
from Eratosthenes, who defined the sections ("sphragides") into which he divided the inhabited 
world, from east to west (2.1.22, C 78 — 2.1.32, C 85), in other words in a different direction 
to Artemidorus’ much later description of the coastline. So when Strabo (17.3.20, C 836), hav- 
ing reached Berenice (Benghazi) in his description of the Greater Syrtis and Cyrene, returns 
briefly back in order to refer to a promontory that opens the Syrtis, Strenger suggests that one 
should recognize it as an insertion of a statement by Eratosthenes into the fabric borrowed from 
Artemidorus. It is also possible that Strabo sometimes grasped Artemidorus’ Geographoumenae 
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through a version by Posidonius, which discussed and corrected them.? This prolific author, 
whose work has been lost, wrote a “periplus” or “periegesis” to which Pliny the Elder referred 
in connection with Africa.” But, here we are in an hypothetical domain, even if we accept 
that Posidonius described the coasts of Iberia after Artemidorus." Finally, more or less in a 
welcome move, Strabo himself provided up-to-date information about the coast. For example, 
he correctly points out that in eastern Mauretania the name of the town of Iol (Cherchel, west 
of Algiers) has been changed to Caesareia; the change was made on the authority of Juba II 
(17.3.12, C 831), and he states that the border of the kingdom of Juba and of the territory sub- 
ject to the Romans is the large port of Salda (Bejaia/Bougie), a statement refuted by the rest of 
our documentation (17.3.12, C 831)." 

There now remains the most difficult task, which is to conjure up those parts of Libya which 
are more or less known, within reach of the sea. As we have said previously, Strabo does this in 
17.3.5, C 827 (country of the western Ethiopians), end of 17.3.9, C 829, 17.3.11, C 830 (inner 
Masaesylia), 17.3.19, C 835 (ordering the peoples from north to the south of central Libya, from 
the Libyphoenicians to the Ethiopians close to the ocean) and 17.3.23, C 838 (inner Libyans, 
starting at the Greater Syrtis and the region of Cyrene). 

With regard to western Ethiopia and also its neighbour inner Maurusia, we have reason 
to be surprised that Strabo never mentions the testimony of his contemporary Juba II. True, 
robustly opposing recourse to a fable in order to mask the contemporary ignorance of the ocean 
coast beyond Lixos, of which he is fully aware, Strabo wisely does no more than to refer in the 
abstract to the supposed hypotenuse of a Libya in the shape of a right-angled triangle whose 
right angle is roughly approximated by the Mediterranean coast and the course of the Nile. 
He would certainly not have followed Juba when the latter unwisely suggests that the limit of 
his dominion on the Atlantic is scarcely nearer than the Mossylian promontory on the Gulf 
of Aden." On the other hand, it should be noted that Strabo!’ has practically no knowledge 
whatsoever of the islands which we refer to as the Canaries'* and which the Ancients attributed 
to the Blessed or called “Fortunate”, islands from where two dogs were brought to Juba? and 


that the King of Mauretania described with some precision, 


perhaps after Statius Sebosus but 
independently of the latter. Furthermore, while Pliny the Elder acknowledges the erudition of 
Juba," one of his main sources from Africa to India, for Strabo the king is no more than a sov- 
ereign faithful to and favoured by Rome, and nowhere does he identify him as a scholar. This 
is an astonishing attitude on Strabo’s part; he deprived us of a contemporaneous description of 
Maurusia and western Ethiopia and in addition totally ignored the Roman colonies established 
by Augustus in north Maurusia around 25 BCE, as well as in Masaesylia up to Saldae/Salda. 
Given the fact that Tanusius Geminus is challenged by Strabo (17.3.8, C 829) for having 
recounted “monstrosities” about Maurusia, the most recent source consulted by our author 
appears to be somebody called Iphicrates,'* whose name, albeit mangled, might be Hypsicrates 
of Amisos (who flourished around 50 BCE). Along the same lines, Strabo mentions a king 
Bogus of Maurusia, who would appear to be king Bogud,'” a friend of the Romans, and then a 


20 


supporter of Anthony against Octavian, and not Bocchus I,” the father-in-law of Jugurtha, and 
this leads us to the same period. It must however be noted immediately that since the paragraph 
where Iphicrates and Bogus are mentioned describes the richness and large size of the fauna and 
flora in western Ethiopia, the documentation used is more or less timeless. 

Strabo refers to the hinterland of the Masaesylians in an exposition which, having begun 
at the end of 17.3.9 with a brief foray into Gaetulia, continues in 17.3.11. In the meanwhile, 
the intervening paragraph, 17.3.10, appears to be a digression about examining and refuting a 
theory of Posidonius that contrasts a humid west and a torrid east as the sun follows its path. 
It is possible, not to say likely, that the cause of this digression was Strabo’s change in sources. 
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Abandoning the description of the coast that he found in Artemidorus, he shifted to follow 
Posidonius in his references to the hinterland, focusing mainly on the richness of fauna often 
dangerous to man and the produce of what is generally a fertile country. Be that as it may, it was 
probably Posidonius who, to a considerable extent, was the inspiration for these last two devel- 
opments with regard to the hinterland of the country of the Massylians and that of Carthage 
up to the Greater Syrtis (17.3.19, C 835), and then of this self-same Greater Syrtis, together 
Cyrenaea up to the Gulf of Sollum (17.3.23, C 838). In point of fact, Strabo (2.5.33, C 131) 
has already outlined the ethnographic picture, split between these two paragraphs, in a more 
detailed fashion and as a single "set" in Book 2, in a sketch of the continents of the inhabited 
world which betrays in many ways the influence of Posidonius. This influence, which does not 
exclude a critical attitude on Strabo's part in respect of details, is also to be found, still in 17.3.23, 
C 838—839, with regard to the regions of Cyrenaea, and in particular that of silphium. Be that as 
it may, while the developments applicable — albeit intermittently — to Africa's hinterland are of 
great interest for today's historians, their content makes them just as timeless as those applicable 
to the country of the western Ethiopians (17.3.5, C 827). 

At a time when geography, particularly when viewed as chorography, is still far from being 
dissociated from the history of the inhabitants of every part of the inhabited world,” this 
somewhat tenuous relationship with time, certainly utterly devoid of rigour, may justifiably 
make the modern reader distrustful. And yet Strabo acted as an historian before compiling 
his Geography: he had finished the forty-seven volumes of his Historical Commentaries, which 
followed on Polybius” Histories.” It is therefore paradoxical that when Strabo tries to add his- 
torical data to Libya’s overall ethno-political frameworks selected by himself, he commits quite 
often significant errors. 

As we have already pointed out, this very choice is an anachronism, since it reprises Libya’s 
division in the time of Eratosthenes, a state of affairs that lapsed in the wake of the Second 
Punic War. It is therefore hardly surprising that sometimes Strabo fails to distribute subsequent 
historical facts between these unsuitable frameworks. Let us mention a striking example of these 
mistakes. It involves the country of the Masaesylians (17.3.9, C 829). Here Strabo refers to 
the city of Siga (Takembrit, on the valley of Tafna), “the royal residence of Sophax”, in other 
words Syphax, and adds, quite rightly, that the city then passed into the hands of Masinissa and 
his successors, including "Juba, the father of the Juba who died recently, whose royal residence 
Zama (Jama, in central Tunisia), was also destroyed by the Romans”. Obviously, this cannot 
be anyone other than Juba I, king of Numidia, father of Juba II, king of Mauretania. However, 
unlike his son, whom Augustus placed on the throne of Mauretania, Juba I never reigned over 
the country of the Masaesylians (roughly speaking the regions of Oran and Algiers), as proved 
in the selfsame passage by the reference to Zama (Jama) as his royal residence. This unexpected 
reference in a passage about Siga may well be the upshot of confusion between two place 
names. In point of fact, in another passage (17.3.12, C 831), among towns destroyed during the 
time of Jugurtha or during Caesar's African War, Strabo refers one after the other to Zama and 
Zikkha, the latter being Sicca Veneria (Le Kef, in Tunisia). Strabo probably confused Siga on 
the Tafna with Sicca in Numidia, a town relatively close to Zama, and through this confusion 
he transferred Juba I to Siga and included him among the sovereigns of the Masaesylians. More 
generally, the confused list of towns supposedly? destroyed in the wretchedness of wars, dur- 
ing the period of Jugurtha or Caesar, fills out the description of the country of the Masaesylians 
(17.3.12, C 831), extending far beyond its framework, involving here and there the country 
of the Massylians and the Roman province of Africa (ignored here as such), up to its eastern 
coastline. Other historical mistakes made by Strabo include Jugurtha's siege of Adarbal placed in 
Utica (17.3.12, C 831), or Hippo (Bizerte) referred to together with Hippo (Annaba) as a "royal 
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residence” (17.3.13, C 832). But this applied to the second town only. It should however be 
noted that there are fewer mistakes of this kind in the description of Cyrenaea.™* Nevertheless, 
there is a striking contradiction when it comes to drawing the border between Punic Carthage 
and Cyrenaea on the Greater Syrtis, which is undoubtedly the outcome of careless comparison 
of two sources (17.3.20, C 836).% 

While Strabo's historical information in his description of Africa should be taken cau- 
tiously, his geographical account is enriched by many, often picturesque, ethnographic 
details, which he arranged so as to give it a certain charm. His geography, in the best sense 
of the term, is "human geography", and he succeeds in making erudition fascinating. One 
thinks — and this is just one example — of his conjuring up of Maurusia, with its men who 
had such an interest in their appearance that when on outings they made a point of keeping 
their distance in order to prevent the capillary monuments on top of their heads from col- 
liding, its outstanding riders, whom Strabo describes in terms of their mounting technique 
and their very special equipment (17.3.7, C 828), its flora and fauna of impressive size, and — 
for a Greek — utterly exotic (17.3.4, C 826-827). These attributes of flora were even more 
striking among the western Ethiopians where King Bogus, an attentive husband, sent to his 
wife huge spears of “asparagus” (cistanche?) and giant reeds (17.3.5, C 827). In addition, the 
essentially picturesque description is interspersed with what are sometimes lively arguments, 
always of interest to modern readers. It is primarily the report of “enormities” that is usually 
proclaimed about Maurusia. It allows Strabo, through the rhetorical device of praeteritio, and 
without harming his reputation, to refer to these “wonders” that offend reason but delight 
the imagination (17.3.3, C 826). Of greater scope are the contrasts that he enjoys pointing 
out between his predecessors Artemidorus and Eratosthenes (17.3.8, C 829), or Posidonius 
and Artemidorus (17.3.10, C 830), where he acts as arbiter. Above all, and of great interest 
1s the charge he brilliantly makes (17.3.10, C 830) against the theory advanced by Posidonius 
about the fertile Orient and the scorched Occident, whether or not he entirely understood 
it — something that cannot readily be decided today. Even the catalogue of the great men 
of Cyrene (17.3.22, C 837—838), something of an obligatory and conventional exercise, is 
undertaken rapidly, reduced to its quintessence and embellished with formulas that soberly 
celebrate or characterize each and every one. 

In brief, despite its outdated frameworks, the work can be read with ease and with the 
pleasure of learning a great deal in a limited number of words, swept up in a bracing change of 
scenery, conveying a comprehensive description of Libya. To a large extent it contributes to 
the effects of contrast well spread, back and forth, between coastal routes, emerging from the 
tradition of periploi through Artemidorus, with an evocation of the hinterland, full of lively and 
extremely picturesque variations where, especially in respect of ethnological and climatological 
matters, Posidonius’ influence seems dominant. 

However, as often holds true for classical literature, especially in the technical and scien- 
tific fields, we may ask ourselves a question to which there can never be an answer: to what 
extent would our impression of freshness and novelty — which is paradoxical since this is a 
part of the world that the author never visited — have persisted, had we been able to sit in the 
tranquil atmosphere of libraries and refer to Artemidorus! Geographoumenae and to the work of 
Posidonius, of which we have second-hand fragments only? 

Be that as it may, Strabo is to be credited with the richness and equilibrium of an unrivalled 
ancient erudite composition on Libya, by far the least important continent for the ancients. This 
was undoubtedly the last chapter that he wrote, at a great age and not long before he died; the 
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few incorrect details that might have been caused” by this situation do not adversely affect the 


harmony of the work. 
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Notes 


Marion 2003 is a valuable study on this subject. The author, a specialist in Illyria, is primarily con- 
cerned with “the approach of the geographer.” Her analytical views on Strabo’s treatment of the coast 
and the hinterland of Africa are correct, from a perceptive look, but frankly external and a bit fast, 
especially as regards the sources. The last part of the analysis, entitled “economic space" seems to me, 
in part, a modern interpretation that goes beyond the intentions of Strabo. All in all, the spirit of this 
article, with its praiseworthy pedagogical clarity, is substantially different from that of this chapter. 

Str. 17.3.2, C 825 (Lixos according to Eratosthenes); 17.3.6, C 827 (Lynx according to Artemidorus). 
In fact, Strabo chose Lixos/Lynx as a pivot to his description of Maurusia’s coastline; but this is only an 
appearance, as he himself recognizes that what one reports on the coast south of the Lixos is fabulous 
(17.3.3, C 826). Mela (1.25, 3.105) took Ampelusia (Cape Spartel) as a pivot; Pliny the Elder (HN 5.2, 
5.18) took the African Pillars of Hercules at Abila (region of Ceuta). 

Mela, 3.89—99, cf. Desanges, 1994—1995, 79—89. Less systematically, Plin., HN 6.197 and 6.199—201. 
Similarly, Mela (3.84) says of the promontory which separates the Rubrum mare and the Ethiopian 
sea, that it is inuium, that is to say, in our opinion, "inaccessible", and not “impenetrable”, cf. Desanges 
1994-1995, 81-83.There may be here a common source to Strabo and Mela. But Strabo is more coher- 
ent than Mela. 

Str. 17.3.6, C 827; 17.3.13, C 832; 17.3.18, C 835. These estimates have been taken over by Artemidorus. 
In contrast, in 17.3.20, C 835, it was not adopted for measuring the circumference of the Greater Syrtis, 
the estimate of Eratosthenes (5000 stadia: 2.5.20, C 123). 

Strenger 1913, 118. 

But Strabo (17.3.10, C 830 at the beginning) sometimes shows that he can distinguish between the two 
points of view, taking Artemidorus' side and suggesting that Posidonius is more competent regarding the 
hinterland. 

Plin., HN 1.5, externis : Posidonio qui nepinAovv aut nepi]yno. 

Cf. Lasserre 1966, 7 n. 1. 

C£. our commentary, in Laudenbach and Desanges 2014, 131. 

Plin., HN 6.175. 

However, he knows vaguely that they exist in the western ends of Maurusia, c£. 1.1.5, C 3 and 3.2.13, C 150. 
But they are already called Canariae in the third century CE in Arnobe, Adu. nat. 6.5. 

Plin., HN 6.205. 

Plin., HN 6.203-205. Moreover, Juba had discovered the Iles Purpuraires, probably the islands of 
Mogador (Plin., 6.201), which Strabo does not mention at all. 

Cf. especially Plin., HN 5.16. 

Strabo knows the name, since he mentions the famous Athenian general Iphicrates of Rhamnus in 
8.8.4, C 389. 

Str. 17.3.7, C 828; cf. also 8.4.3, C 359. 

However he is also called Bogos by Strabo, 2.3.1, C 100, after Posidonius who spoke of his ill consent 
to the proposals of the navigator Eudoxus of Cyzicus in the late second century BCE. 

Desanges 1997, 39—40. 

Str. 1.1.23, C 13; 11.9.3, C 515. 

On the relativity of this notion of destruction in Strabo, cf. Baladié 1980, 312—314. 

In 17.3.20, C 837 at the beginning, he is not the only one to confuse Barce with its port, Ptolemais, 
which seems to us venial. 

Cf. Desanges 2012, 216—220. 

Cf. Laudenbach and Desanges 2014, 80 (commentary to 17.3.6, C 827) and 2015, XXIV, n. 47. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY AND 
IDENTITY IN STRABO'S 
GEOGRAPHY 


Edward Dandrow 


One of the notable features of Strabo's Geography is the variety and amount of ethnographic 
information that the author presents to his readers. Such descriptions help to convert geographic 
space into "place" and exposes ethno-cultural heterogeneity throughout the oikoumene.! Like 
other ancient Greek ethnographic writers, Strabo focuses on cultural practices, beliefs, institu- 
tions, languages, physical appearance, psychology, landscapes, and other aspects such as heritage 
and cultural memories. At first glance, he aims at classificatory simplicity by relating the world 
through a Greek/barbarian dichotomy, as well as utilizing civilized/uncivilized and Roman/ 
non-Roman dichotomies.” Yet, he sees the world as one of motion and change, and peoples 
vacillate between ethnic, cultural and political categories, the boundaries between which are 
porous. In order to represent groups within a historical narrative or context, he often relies on 
various categories and shifting frames of representation simultaneously? In this light, Strabo 
looks at groups through a multifaceted lens, which helps him to explain ethno-cultural change 
and continuity: for example, why some Greeks could be considered Greek, Roman and uncivi- 
lized (barbarous Greeks, and yet still referred to as Greeks) or barbarous Gauls as Roman and 
civilized. 

In this chapter, I examine the complicated nature of Strabo's ethnography and representa- 
tion of identity(ies): how he constructs his ethnographic categories, their relationships to one 
another, and how he deconstructs the very classificatory scheme that informs his ethnographic 
project. By doing so, we gain a greater understanding of how he represents groups with multiple 
identities that are historically and geographically contingent. I focus on four central themes in 
this chapter: (1) because Homer is central to his geography, I examine Strabo's engagement with 
Homer the ethnographer; (2) the meaning of civilized and uncivilized within the context of the 
Geography; (3) Strabo’s understanding of what it means to be Greek and barbarian; and (4) the 
forces behind ethno-cultural change and ethnography as commemoration. 


Strabo and Homeric ethnography 


Numerous authors inform Strabo's ethnographic descriptions, but Homer holds a principal 
place as the founder (4pxnyútnc) of the field of geography, and thus ethnography (1.1.2). His 
ethnographic information is meagre and selective, and presented as epithets or formulaic state- 
ment such as the “proud Hippemolgi, Galactophagi, and Abii, men most just” (cf. 7.3.3, 7; 
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Iliad 13.5—6), “Mysians, hand-to-hand fighters" (cf. 7.3.3; Iliad 13.5), the Carians “of barbarous 
speech” (14.2.28; Iliad 2.867) or the Sidonians “skilled in cunning handiwork” (1.2.33, 16.2.24; 
Iliad 23.743).* Nonetheless, for Strabo, this information is based on historical fact grounded in 
“ancient memory" (1.1.16: xao uvýun) garnered through autopsy and interviews in the 
poet’s travels. Strabo describes Homer's knowledge as paradosis, which makes the poet an essen- 
tial recorder and transmitter of the knowledge, traditions and practices of pre-literate Greece and 
non-Greek peoples. For example, Strabo argues that Homer relies on local historical traditions 
in his depiction of Odysseus’ travels. Memories in southern Italy (1.2.13, 18), émymptacovons 
nuns (1.2.14) and later writers “who deal with local matters pertaining to Italy and Sicily” 
(1.2.15) reveal that Homer relied on “traces of real persons and events" (1.2.14: yeyevn névov 
ivn Kai npooónov Kai npá&eov). Strabo notes that Homer had inquired (ioropnOeioa) 
and learned through hearsay (mvvOav6nuevoc) from the Phoenician traditions (napadodvat) 
of Odysseus' travels to Iberia (3.2.13). Also, he records Homer's generalization of the Scythians 
as “in accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks" (1.2.27: Kata tiv TOV àpyaov 
EMivov 60Eav) and his representation of the Nomads as relying on “common report” (7.3.9: 
Koivf| vivi ón un). Overall, he points to Homer's reliance on fame or reputation of a people 
(6650), memory (uvñun) and tradition (ioropia) as the basis for his knowledge. 

By converting oral tradition (fun) to the written word (Adyoc), Homer not only laid 
the foundation for a Greek identity based on a sense of continuity between the mythical and 
historical periods set within literary tradition, but also conveyed to his readers a series of ethno- 
cultural stereotypes, topoi and broader themes and frameworks that shaped how the Greeks saw 
and characterized other peoples and themselves. Strabo attributes to Homer three ethnographic 
perspectives to depict peoples: civilized/uncivilized and Greek/barbarian dichotomies, and local 
accounts that reveal ethno-cultural intermixing. It is peculiar that these perspectives align with 
Strabo's larger ethno-geographic project, thus revealing Homer as a partly idealized reflection 
of Strabo himself: 

Firstly, while proposing that Homer maintained a simple dichotomy, Strabo recognizes that 
the Greeks and Trojans shared language, cults, certain customs and values, and urbanism. For 
Strabo, these similarities and blurred cultural boundaries and intermixture reveal Homer's uni- 
versal perspective. This point of view acknowledges ethnic distinction, but sees connections 
between peoples in terms of similarities, which allows for broader classifications of “civilized” 
and “uncivilized”. While the Iliad merely alludes to this division, the Odyssey relies heavily on 
this framework. Strabo reads in Homer's description of the Cyclopes, the archetypal barbarians, 
and the hyper-civilized Phaeacians the basis for this division. Greek readers, Strabo included, 
did not see these as static categories, but as termini in a continuum of gradually complex and 
evolving societies from stark nomadism to productive, agricultural communities. Strabo points 
to (and in part accepts) Plato's interpretation of Homer's ethnographic descriptions in both the 
Iliad and Odyssey as evidence of an evolutionary “theory” of civilization (13.1.25; Strabo points 
to Odyssey 9.109, 112—14 and Iliad 3.682; 11.166; for Plato, see Laws 3.677—80). Specifically 
addressing Ilium, Plato notes that it began as a small settlement in the mountains and culminated 
in a complex society along the sea (thus paralleling the Cyclopean/Phaeacean continuum). For 
Plato (and in Strabo's reading of the philosopher), Homer revealed an uncanny understanding 
of the forces influencing the development of societies, in particular the relationship between 
geography, climate and culture. 

Secondly, in presenting both sides ofthe war in the Iliad, Strabo recognizes that Homer relies 
on two general categories of Hellenes and Trojans to create a simplified, geographic division 
between Greeks and non-Greeks. In order to do this, Homer altered the homelands or socio- 
political systems of non-Greek tribes such as the Pelasgians, Leleges and Caucones, who were 
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subject to Achilles, Nestor and other kings. He shifts them to Asia to make them Trojan allies 
or places them into a general category of "Trojan" (cf. 9.4.18; 12.8.4, 6—7; 12.1.1, 7; 13.3.1; 
and 14.5.23, 27). For Strabo, this is early evidence of a Greek/barbarian dichotomy, a belief that 
he embraces not just as Homeric, but also as critical to his overall understanding of history and 
the antiquity and persistence of Greekness itself. Also important to his position is Homer's use 
of the term BapPapopóvov to describe the Carians in the Iliad 2.867 (14.2.28). He relies on 
this description to digress about its meaning and significance as evidence for a Greek/barbarian 
dichotomy, even though Homer never uses the term barbaroi. He takes issue with Thucydides' 
interpretation that Homer did not use the term because there was no collective group known 
as the Hellenes to oppose them. He asks rhetorically, “if they were not called barbarians, how 
could they properly be called a people ‘of barbarian speech?” He defends this dichotomy when 
he attacks Ephorus' reading of the Homeric text that the peoples of that region could be divided 
into three groups: Greeks, barbarians, and mixed groups (putyáóec) (14.5.23-29). He states: 


We cannot call *mixed' any of these peoples themselves whom he has mentioned or 
omitted. For, even if they had become mixed, still the predominant element has made 
them either Hellenes or barbarians. I know nothing of a third tribe of people that is 
‘mixed’ (14.5.25) 


Finally, these two classificatory systems (and the idealized images or stereotypes they create) 
serve as means to compare peoples contemporaneously or over time. For example, Homer's 
Scythians and Mysians may be “men most just" and “pious”, but over time and through the 
influence of Hellenism those peoples resemble very little the description of the poet (7.3.7). In 
his reading of Homer, Strabo recognizes ideas of historical change, and the poet's focus on local 
peculiarities, customs, legends and histories often exposes the ambiguous identities of peoples 
and the porous nature of the Greek/barbarian and civilized/uncivilized dichotomies. Although 
eschewing Ephorus' category of "mixed", Strabo implies that Homer knew that culture is 
changeable and exchangeable. Key to understanding this is Strabo’s use of the term novO&verv 
in his description of the Carians as barbarophonoi, which reveals that culture and identity are not 
closed systems and expose paideia as the central feature of Greekness and the accessibility of 
Hellenism (14.2.28). For Strabo, when the reader looks to what Homer says about the peoples 
and histories of specific locales, he discovers that the poet recognized that there were uncivilized 
Greeks and civilized barbarians, and the boundaries between various groups were often blurred. 

In addition, because both texts address both Greeks and non-Greeks, Strabo sees the Iliad and 
Odyssey as transcending a Greek/barbarian divide by allowing various peoples to establish claims 
on the texts, thus connecting them to a Homeric heritage. Although he denies the Romans any 
connections to the Homeric texts (5.3.3; 13.1.53), the many non-Greek peoples of Asia Minor 
are “Homeric” and thus share a common heritage with the Greeks. Yet, implicit in Strabo's 
bridging the divide between Greeks and barbarians is the centrality of Greek historical knowl- 
edge, memory and paideia. 


The civilized and uncivilized 


Strabo's ethnographic framework is complex and has been the subject of extensive study.’ 
Rather than reinvent the wheel, I have synthesized the scholarship in order to provide a clear 
picture of Strabo's theory of civilization. These studies argue that he relies on a gradient of sav- 
agery and civilization. Geography, climate and human intelligence help to explain the diversity 
of peoples and cultures throughout the inhabited world.* 
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At one end of this continuum are those groups (such as the Ethiopians, Germans and 
Scythians) at the fringes of the inhabited world who live in extreme conditions (cold, heat, 
or mountains), which affects their physical attributes, psychology and customs. Such groups 
adopt a nomadic or savage lifestyle, characterized by material poverty, the non-accumulation of 
resources, hand-to-mouth living, the absence of commerce except rudimentary form of barter, 
and banditry. By character they are lawless, violent undisciplined, lazy, inefficient, and slaves to 
their impulses and bestial instincts. Because of these conditions, lack of intelligence, their small 
numbers and/or their remoteness from other civilized societies, these groups do not develop 
socio-political complexity. 

At the other end of the spectrum are civilized peoples (civilization characterized by the 
terms TO uepov and TO moAttiKdV), who have settled in favourable environments and have 
applied their intelligence (¿mpuétera, Aoytouóg or póvota) to exploiting those environments. 
Fertile land and abundant resources allow for the development of socio-political organization 
and moral and social cultivation and particular societal traits such as constitutional government, 
social discipline and hierarchy, respect for law, adequacy of material goods, prudent and system- 
atic deployment of labour and resources, commerce and specialized craftsmanship that are the 
sine qua non of civilized life. Most of these civilizations rest in the temperate zone and can be 
described as maintaining a balance of intelligence, wisdom, self-restraint, moderation of emo- 
tions, courage and warlike nature. At the center of this zone is Italy and Greece, which occupy 
the best lands and produce the best peoples suited to leadership (cf. 2.5.26 and 6.4.1—2). 

Because these poles represent the ideal forms of savagery and civilization, all peoples fit 
somewhere between them. Within this framework, a people's position is subject to vacillation 
between the poles, as it can evolve or devolve over time based on changes to environment, 
customs or socio-political systems. Critical to maintaining or even advancing civilization is a 
group's collective intelligence, which affects its ability to exploit or adapt to its environment. 

These studies advocate that this framework reflects Strabo's embrace of a Roman Stoic or 
Roman imperial ideology that accentuates cultural-political identity and that he promotes a 
universal view of the world and its peoples, thus homogenizing the oikoumené.? Absent from 
this debate are other forms of identity, especially ethnic identity.! If we may describe Strabo's 
view as universalizing, he draws it from Greek literary tradition and not from Roman Stoicism. 
His interest in the level of civilization and sophistication of other societies does not reflect his 
desire to establish some universal cultural standard by which all civilized societies are essentially 
equal. Instead, his purposes are pragmatic — levels of civilization reveal the utility and wealth of 
a people and their capacity to improve themselves by embracing a better lifestyle. As he states in 
his summary and critique of Eratosthenes, he is interested in a people’s “ability to live according 
to custom and law and in a community and an innate familiarity with education and speech/ 
reason” (1.4.9). Strabo assesses peoples throughout the vikoumené based on Hellenic standards, 
values and interests. It is Greek, not Roman, society and culture that is the ultimate expression 
of civilization. For Strabo, the polis is the pinnacle of civilization, which explains the many 
lengthy descriptions of Greek (and some non-Greek) cities throughout the Geography. Thus, 
understanding Strabo's conceptualization of the Greek city gives us insight into what Strabo 
believes most peoples should aspire to.” 

This ideal community is an expression of “foresight” or “reason”, which ensures its founda- 
tion, growth, and survival. It has productive land, access to the sea or water routes, defensible 
positions, habitable terrain, moderate climate, and accessible and plentiful resources. Urban 
space is walled and organized aesthetically and rationally. It possesses a socio-political order 
(ovornua) based on constitutional government (ideally consisting of monarchical, aristocratic 
and democratic institutions), written laws, and effective leaders. Its citizens maintain social 
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discipline, respect for law and, with all interests satisfied, work together for the common good 
(characterized as £0vopía, TMOALTUKT] ApetÑN and Gppovia). In addition, the community has a 
history of defending its own and others’ avrovouia and &AeuOepía. and of being useful to 
others as well. It has famous men (&vópeg Ev5o&oi) who through their efforts increase and 
defend the community's fame and honor." The community as a whole is recognized for its 
excellence (&peti), utility (ypeia), power and influence (Myeuovía), wealth (ev5uovio), and 
reputation/honor (evăoc&ia). In addition, it has no history of population displacement, intermix- 
ture or expulsion and is marked by persistent identity and the continuation of ancient customs. 

For Strabo, Hellenic ideas and traditions are not a veneer that gives a Roman text a Greek 
flavor, but are essential to his efforts to make sense of and to represent the world.” Although 
Thollard’s and van der Vliet's arguments regarding Roman influence on Strabo's ethnographic 
vision are logical, I partly agree with Dueck, who recognizes the dominant perspective within 
the text as “Hellenica versus Barbarica”, a perspective drawn from the Greek literary tradi- 
tion." As we shall see, however, Strabo complicates this dichotomy. We find inspiration in 
Almagor's position that barbarism and barbarians are central to Strabo's overall project and 
implicitly that the classifications “Greek” and “barbarian” inform each other.! We now turn 
to address Strabo's views on Greeks, barbarians, and the interplay between the two groups in 
representing Greekness. 


Greeks and Barbarians 


The Greek/barbarian dichotomy is a common feature in Greek literature, but frequently 
authors deconstruct or “play” with the strict divisions between “us and them”. Strabo is no 
stranger to this practice. He utilizes this trope when addressing events such as the Persian Wars 
or even the battle between the army of Mithridates VI and Scythian tribes (7.3.17), and in 
his criticism of Ephorus' reading of Homer's account of the peoples of Asia Minor, he refutes 
the existence of a “third type" (14.5.25) or “mixed” (14.5.23) people. Yet, he is inconsistent 
in applying his own rules; for example, he notes that the inhabitants of the city of Gargara in 
Aeolis had become "semi-barbarous" (13.1.58). He recognizes that the boundaries between 
Greeks and barbarians (and between Greeks themselves) are porous and identities are fluid. He 
makes this point explicit in his description of the Massalian colony of Emporium in Spain: “in 
the course of time the two peoples [Greeks and Indicetans] united under the same constitu- 
tion, which was a mixture of both barbarian and Greek laws (uietóv ti £k te PapPápov Kai 
EMmvixóv vouinov) — a thing which has taken place in the case of many other peoples” 
(3.4.8). This contradiction exposes a tension — one that is common in Greek ethnographic 
literature — between the author's desire for classificatory order (based on idealized set of criteria 
that defines each category) and his interest in recording the lived experiences of his subjects. 
Strabo presents a compromise position in his critique of Ephorus, arguing “for even if they had 
become mixed still the predominant element has made them either Hellenes or barbarians” 
(14.5.25). Thus, he maintains the distinction of Greeks and barbarians while recognizing the 
exchange of beliefs, customs, practices, and institutions between peoples, and the blending of 
cultures and assimilation of populations. We may recognize this framework as a continuum 
with idealized forms of Hellenism and barbarism at the poles (and thus this can be super- 
imposed over the civilized/savage continuum, with Greek civilization as the best form). In 
addition, because of local diversity, we may speak of Hellenisms and Greek identities rather 
than a monolithic Hellenism or Greekness. 

So, what defines being "Greek"? Strabo records and engages accounts that involve being 
Greek by either culture or descent. I begin by addressing the use of culture as defining markers. 
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In his proemium to his description of Greece (8.1.2), Strabo points to socio-political organization 
(ovornua), customs (£01), language (6toAéKta or yAG t0), and territory (yópa) (cf. 9.5.12) 
to define a people as Greek. Only in his urban descriptions does he elaborate on these ethnic 
markers, which I address above. Even while addressing these markers in his accounts of Greek 
cities, he frequently points to local peculiarities brought about by intermixture, institutional 
decay, and the ravages of time. For example, although his account of Rhodes (14.2.5) reveals an 
idealized account of what a Greek city should be, his description of Neapolis exposes the typi- 
cal Greek experience, "And very many traces of Greek culture are preserved there — gymnasia, 
ephebeia, phratriae, and Greek names of things, although the people are Roman" (5.4.7).'° The 
Neopolitans preserve just enough culture to be called Greek, while other communities around 
them are described as “completely barbarized" (although still referred to as Greek) (6.1.2). In 
the opposite direction, Strabo does not assign Hellenizing non-Greek peoples to the category 
of Greek. For example, Romans who have embraced a Greek lifestyle are still referred to as 
“Roman” (cf. 5.4.7), while the Cibyratae speak Greek but are not considered such (13.4.17). 
There are many other examples of non-Greeks embracing aspects of Greek culture, but again, 
in Strabo's eyes, the majority of practices define the group. 

Strabo is well aware that Hellenism is not a monolithic, fixed culture, but an agglomeration 
of various practices derived from peoples deemed both Greek and non-Greek. He points out 
that barbarians were the first to wear bronze armour (10.3.19) and “the first to work with iron as 
well as many other things which are useful for the purposes of life" (10.3.22). The Greeks added 
the Phoenician alphabet and mathematics, Egyptian geometry, astronomy and metaphysics, 
and Babylonian sciences and astronomy to their set of aretai. These fields became integrated 
with those ultimately called Greek — politics, ethics, rhetoric, history, and geography, all of 
which derive from Homer. Finally, throughout the Geography Strabo notes that much of the 
Greeks' knowledge of the world is based on their acquisition and integration of the knowledge 
of other peoples. With regard to religion, he notes that the Curetes and other "zealous" groups 
introduced to the Greeks religious beliefs and rituals, prophecy and auspices, religious festivals, 
dancing, initiations, and musical instruments, melody, rhythm and songs. Yet, the evolving 
complexity and usefulness of these ancient, barbarous practices is due to the application of 
Aoyvouógc and $póvnoic, which civilizes those practices and makes them Greek. Even the insti- 
tution that defines and transmits Hellenism, paideia, also rests on barbarous foundations, thus 
exposing the porous boundaries of Hellenism and its open, accessible and integrative character. 

Strabo’s focus on culture exposes a complicated relationship between Hellenism and non- 
Greek cultures — one that highlights the theme of “being and becoming”. This is likewise 
expressed in Strabo’s engagement with early Greek history and the transformation of various 
peoples to and outside Greekness. Thus, we turn to how Strabo addresses being Greek by 
descent. Since Hall’s 1997 study on the Hellenic genealogy as a principal means for a group 
to define itself and others as Greek, much scholarly attention has been given to looking at 
mytho-history as an essential aspect of Greek ethnogenesis.'” For Strabo, the Hellenic gene- 
alogy is not his primary focus, as he notes that there is no consensus as to the origins of the 
terms “Hellas”, *Hellenes" or “Panhellenes” (8.6.6). Instead, he reduces the importance of 
the Hellenic genealogy in favor of an older, pre-existing “Greekness” by elevating the myth 
of Deucalion, father of Hellen. Following the flood, Deucalion organized the survivors into 
two groups: one group eventually became the followers of Hellen and other Greek tribes, 
while the second group was known as the Leleges, who over time lost group coherency and 
disappeared (7.7.2). By focusing on the myth of Deucalion and the creation of “Greek” and 
“non-Greek” peoples, Strabo circumvents the Hellenic genealogy and the problems it poses 
in limiting being Greek to solely belonging to that stemma. The myth highlights the antiquity 
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of the Greeks and an oppositional barbarism that was in existence from the beginning. 
At the same time, however, the disappearance of the Leleges implies their assimilation into the 
Greeks, thus exposing Greekness as aggregative. The ebb and flow of peoples into and beyond 
Greek populations corresponds with what we find in both Herodotus (1.56—58; 6.53-54) 
and Plato's Menexenus (245d): there are Greeks by descent and Greeks by custom. The myth 
of Deucalion satisfies Strabo's interest in the development of Greekness within mixed popula- 
tions and the artificiality of identity itself. 

By deconstructing his own classifications, however, he destabilizes the boundaries separating 
these groups and points to the fluidity of Greek identity within Greekness itself. For example, 
in his account of the Dorians, he notes that they became different “because they were few in 
number (OAtyoug Óvtac) and lived in a rugged country (tpayvtatnv oikoðvtaç yópav) and 
lacked intercourse with others (t@ Gvempixto)”, but “they changed their speech and other 
customs (na potpéyoa Tv YAOTTAV Kai ră AAG EON) to the extent that they are no longer 
the same tribe as before (un ópoyevéc, ópoyeveig npótepov Svtac)” (8.1.2). He pushes the 
theme of change and heterogeneity when he describes the Aeolians "inside the isthmus" who 
became mixed (eic &uiyOnoav) with other peoples (namely the Dorians). As a result, he states: 


Now all the peoples who had less intercourse with the Dorians — as was the case with 
the Arcadians and with the Eleians . . . these peoples, I say, spoke the Aeolic dialect, 
whereas the rest used a sort of mixture of the two (oi GAAoL ukt vivi &yprioavco 
¿6 Gudotv), some leaning more to the Aeolic and some less. And, I might almost say, 
even now the people of each city speaks a different dialect, although, because of the 
predominance which has been gained by the Dorians, one and all are reputed to speak 
the Doric (8.1.2). 


Interestingly, by identifying the Aeolians who speak principally a Doric dialect, Strabo exposes 
groups that embrace the practices of other Greek tribes, adopting or exchanging the cultural 
(in this case linguistic) markers that categorize these peoples. The Aeolians might have become 
more Dorian, but in Strabo's eyes they were still Aeolian. He is not clear, however, regard- 
ing why he still preserves their identification as Aeolian. Perhaps he relies on their history or 
reputation. A more likely explanation is that the Aeolians maintained a majority of the cultural 
practices that defined being “Aeolian”. Although by no means “pure” Aeolians, they still pos- 
sessed enough to maintain their identity as Aeolians. 

His broad focus on Greek tribes seems anachronistic, but he leaves his readers with the 
impressions that characterizing oneself or a community as Aeolian, Dorian, Ionian or Achaean 
was still important in his own time. He writes as if the various dialects and diverse customs 
and memorial traditions of these groups not only persisted but that tribal foundations of these 
groups were essential to understanding life in specific communities and Greek identity more 
broadly. Although there are a number of examples, a few illustrate his interest in ethnic per- 
sistence, which he indicates through carefully selecting the proper verb tense or adverb to 
indicate the temporal orientation of his narrative. Firstly, in what can be characterized as his 
second prologue to Greece (8.1.2), he claims that "these are the tribes of the Greeks", which 
establishes an implicit present tense and gives his readers the impression of tribal persistence. 
Secondly, in his discussion of the relationship between Aeolian and Dorian (8.1.2), he writes 
that “all of the Greeks outside the Isthmus, except the Athenians, the Megarians, and the 
Dorians who live about Parnassus, are still to this day (vov &t1) called Aeolians”. He notes 
that the Aeolian name defines many of the groups in Greece in his own time (vOv ét1). Also, 
he indicates the contemporary presence of the Dorians around Mt. Parnassus. Finally, he 
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notes of the Heliconian Poseidon that “the Ionians worship even to this day" (kai vOv čti), 
offering there the Pan-Ionian sacrifices, and that the Ionian koinon “proclaim the games of 
the Alexandreia" (8.7.2; 14.1.20, 31). 

What are we to make of Strabo's use of the language of tribal idenüty to represent groups in 
his own time? In part, such as the case of the Panionium, he records actual, persistent identities 
based on past affiliations — in this case a common cult site. We must be cautious, however, how 
we read the information he presents. For example, interested in conveying the antiquity of the 
Arcadians, Strabo notes that the Azanes and Parrhasians (and others) “are reputed (okei) to be 
the most ancient tribes of the Greeks" (8.8.1). Morgan points out, however, that these tribes 
disappeared in the fifth century BCE, but Strabo writes as if they still existed in his time (8.8.1). 
There are many other examples like this. So, how do we contend with the varying veracity 
of his mytho-historical accounts and claims on the past? Are these merely the products of his 
imagination, projecting or imposing ethnic labels and categories on groups who maintained 
tenuous connections to older tribal identities, or are these persistent or atavistic forms of tribal 
identity that competed with or were subordinate to a broader panhellenic identity based on cul- 
ture? While answering these questions is important, we must realize that his engagement with 
the distant past is not just about the subject matter per se, but about the centrality of memory to 
identity more broadly. 

When we address the issue of ethnic memory more broadly, we see that Strabo relates 
numerous Greek memorial traditions regarding the early Greeks, but he often synthesizes them 
with accounts of ancient barbarians. In this sense, early Greek history cannot be separated from 
barbarian history. Drawing from local and regional myths and histories, he states in his first 
proemium to Greece (7.7.1): 


Pelops brought over peoples from Phrygia to the Peloponnesus that received its 
name from him; and Danaus from Egypt; whereas the Dryopes, the Caucones, the 
Pelasgi, and Leleges, and other such peoples, apportioned among themselves the 
parts that are inside the isthmus. And also parts outside, for Attica was once held 
by the Thracians who came with Eumolpus, Daulis in Phocis by Tereus, Cadmeia by 
the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and Boeotia itself by the Aones and 
Temmices and Hyantes. According to Pindar, there was a time when the Boeotian 
tribe was called 'Syes.' Moreover, the barbarian origin of some is indicated in their 
names — Cecrops, Codrus, Aiclus, Cothrus, Drymas, and Crinacus. 


Although he records numerous barbarian groups who inhabited pre-Hellenic Greece, Strabo 
gives special attention to the Pelasgians and Leleges, generic, almost archetypal barbarians who 
represent indigenous populations eventually expelled or assimilated by migratory Greek tribes. 
Despite the confusing and contradictory nature of the various traditions that he records and 
engages, he recognizes that both the Pelasgians and Leleges hold prominent places in the history 
of early Greece. For example, he connects Deucalion to both the Pelasgians (5.2.4; 7.7.9ff) and 
to the Leleges, whom he organized and ruled (7.7.2). 

Regarding the Pelasgians, Strabo notes that "almost all agree, in the first place, that some 
ancient tribe of that name spread throughout the whole of Greece, and particularly among the 
Aeolians of Thessaly” (5.2.4). They were the first to hold arché throughout Greece. He adds, 
"In converting many peoples to the same mode of life, they imparted their name to all, and thus 
acquired great glory among the Greeks and among all other peoples wherever they had chanced 
to come” (5.2.4). On account of the Pelasgians’ fame and power, the Greeks called many of 
their ancient heroes ‘Pelasgi’ and "the people of later times (oi totepov) have, from those 
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heroes, applied the name to many of the tribes" (5.2.4). Strabo synthesizes local accounts to 
create a coherent narrative that traces the movements of Pelasgians from Thessaly (i.e. Homer's 
Pelasgian Argos), their occupation of Boeotia and colonization of Attica (5.2.4; 9.2.5). In addi- 
tion, he notes that “people of later times" have called the island of Lesbos “Pelasgia” (5.2.4). He 
adds, “The Lesbians say that their people were placed under the command of Pylaeus, the man 
whom the poet calls the ruler of the Pelasgians, and that is from him that the mountain in their 
country is still called Pylaeus". The Chians too claim a Pelasgian origin (13.3.3). In the case of 
the Pelasgians, for example, many "became" Greek, and yet others maintained their distinctive- 
ness to become other groups such as the Epirotes (5.2.4) or assimilated into the peoples of Italy. 

Strabo locates the Leleges in Asia Minor (based on Homer) and then later in Greece follow- 
ing the Aeolian and Ionian colonizations. He states, “the majority of the Leleges” settled in the 
area around the Gulf of Adramyttium (13.1.49; cf. Iliad 10.429), where they founded Pedasus 
and Antandrus. They also inhabited the territories around the later cities of Gargara, Scepsis and 
Assus (13.1.56). Strabo records that the early Carians were called Leleges, lived in the islands and 
were ruled by Minos. Migrating to the mainland, they displaced those possessing it, namely the 
Leleges and Pelasgians (14.2.27). Citing Hesiod (fr. 234), Strabo states that the Locrians claim 
that their city is named after the king of the Leleges, Locrus. He then turns to Aristotle, “And 
in the Polity of the Aetolians (and likewise in that of the Opuntii and the Megarians) he calls the 
Locri of today (vOv) Leleges" (7.7.2). He appears to accept Aristotle’s account that the Locrians 
(and Opuntii and Megarians) preserved the memory of a Lelegian past and identified with it in 
the present (vOv). 

Strabo's lengthy accounts of the Pelasgians and Leleges reveal the fluidity of identity and the 
interconnection between Greeks and non-Greeks. Numerous communities preserve accounts 
of a Pelasgian or Lelegian origin or past, supported by both literary and oral traditions as well 
as by the presence of ancient monuments that preserve the memory of those peoples. Identity, 
then, becomes a complicated expression of a Greco-barbarian heritage, in which the past is 
collectively owned and accessed by both Greeks and barbarians. Strabo’s emphasis on Greek 
pre- and archaic history highlights ethnogenesis, change and possibility. He strips Greekness of 
any biological or geographic basis, noting the widespread transformation of many communities 
and tribes. His description of the Carians — éniyeipobvtmv “EAAnvKds Civ ij pavOdvetv 
THY fiuévepav SidAEKtov — accentuates the idea that being Greek is a matter of becoming 
Greek, an ethno-cultural choice to embrace the Greek lifestyle or to settle among the Greeks 
and to assimilate. The result is a network of memorial traditions and historical claims that tie 
together Greek and barbarian alike in a shared heritage. Some communities actively maintained 
or accentuated dual identities, most famously Ilium, whose citizens claimed both a Greek and 
Trojan heritage. Others maintained memorial ties to the barbarian past. These dual claims high- 
light both “becoming” and “being” and expose the theme of “diversity within unity” and the 
interplay between Greekness and barbarism that informs Strabo’s conception of Greek identity 
throughout the Geography. 


Preserving the past in the present: ethno-cultural change 
and ethnographic purpose 


Strabo notes that ethno-cultural change is due to “continual migrations (ovveyeis HETAOTOGELG), 
changes of political administration (¿faMálers TOV TOMTELÓV) and the intermixture of tribes 
(Empiferc)”, such that “little or no trace is preserved" (vuvi 68 jikpóv Ñ OdDdEV . . . Íxvoc 
ooCetat)” (9.5.21—22). Thus, claiming to describe the world in his own time, Strabo focuses on 
persistent, memorable customs, institutions, and practices of various communities or in the many 
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peoples, places and practices that have passed completely into the realm of memory. His entire 
project is a personal act of preservation or remembering (ueuvriuig0a) “customs and constitu- 
tions that no longer exist (vouípov Kai MOALTELOV ... TOV purkett OVO@V) because utility 
urges me in their case as it does in the case of deeds of action. That is, either to incite emula- 
tion or else avoidance of this or that" (2.5.17). For example, in his description of the Cretan 
politeia he states, "I have assumed that the constitution of the Cretans is worthy of remembrance 
both on account of its peculiar character and on account of its fame. However, not many of 
these practices endure (od NOAAG SE Óótapiévet tovtov TAV voníuov)" (10.4.22). While he 
records many persistent traditions and cultural forms, there is also significant reconstruction of 
ancient memories, practices and places no longer existing. He engages present signs (onueia) 
and traces (ixvn) of things that possess a certain distinction (&ut$ávetav) and fame (565av), 
which endure to later times (1póg TOV VOTEPOV ypóvov TAPALHÉVOVOA) or no longer exist 
(unxéti oðoav) (2.5.17). 

While Strabo understands ethno-cultural change as a regularly occurring, “natural” phenom- 
enon, he recognizes in his own time that both Roman power and Greek culture are the main 
forces behind that change. Although both cultures have a dramatic impact on transforming their 
less civilized neighbours, the manner, intent and extent by which they civilize distinguishes 
Greeks from Romans. The Greeks in Iberia and Gaul civilized peacefully, suggesting the intrin- 
sic appeal of Hellenism. He points out that the Lusitanians sacrifice in a Greek manner (3.3.7). 
The Iberians in general embrace the cult ofthe Ephesian Artemis and have learned to sacrifice in 
the Greek manner (4.1.5). Due to the influence of the Greeks of Massilia, the Gauls use Greek 
for contracts, engage in philosophy and embrace a Greek lifestyle both privately and publicly 
(4.1.5). Hellenic influence is not total, and at first glance appears to be superficial or compli- 
mentary. Yet, for Strabo the adoption of Greek religion and philosophy are the foundations of 
a civil society; i.e. civilizing through changing the character of the people. 

Roman transformation, however, is much more complete or totalizing in its effects. Clarke 
has clarified how Rome fits into the Geography, noting that Strabo's interest lies in a core- 
periphery model in which resources throughout the oikoumene are directed to Italy and the 
application of Roman power results in reconfigurations of ethnogeographic boundaries.” For 
example, the Turdetanians “have completely changed over to a Roman way of life (teléOc eig 
TOV Pouaiov petaPpéBANvtat tpórov)” and “most of them have become Latins (Aativot 
te Oi nicioror yeyOvaol)”. Furthermore, their cohabitating with Roman colonists is evi- 
dence of “the change to the civilized mode of life (ri v uevaoArv TOV AEYOELOOV TOALTEL@V 
éudaviCovot)” (3.2.15). Strabo's choice of language highlights the act of becoming brought about 
by Rome's imposition of military, political, and economic power. This theme is consistent 
throughout the Geography. Rome strips away the past — destroying institutions, language and 
memorial traditions — and reconstitutes identities and introduces new ways of living. The loss 
of identity is apparent; in the case of the Gauls, it is “enslavement” (4.4.2: 6:600Aopiévoi). 
Regarding the Greeks of Italy, he states that they have become “completely barbarized" (6.1.2), 
and in his description of Mysia, he writes, "the Romans, under whose reign most of the peoples 
have already lost both their dialects and their names, since a different partition of the country 
has been made" (12.4.6). 

The fact that Rome imposes her culture and values on others by force and erasure is 
likely a significant motivation for Strabo to focus on the past. Memory and remembering the 
past serve as a form of resistance, and by comparing Romanization to Hellenization, Strabo 
highlights the moral and intellectual superiority (and attractiveness) of Greek culture and its 
place as an imperial culture capable of preserving the accounts of the past essential to any 
group's identity. 
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Conclusion 


By attributing his own aims and methods to Homer, Strabo establishes his ethnographies as 
belonging to a long literary tradition essential to an understanding and representing a sense of self 
and other. Strabo relies on frameworks such as civilized/savage and Greek/barbarian dichotomies 
and aims to set his descriptions within a historicizing narrative, thus exposing a group's identity 
both as a matter of “being” and “becoming”. Because he examines group identities that are both 
static and in motion, Strabo explores the interplay between their idealized and realized forms. 
As ethnography is inherently a self-reflexive practice, it is Greek society that is his ultimate subject. 
With regard to Greek identity, Strabo relies on an implicit, prescriptive image of Greekness based 
on what he sees as persistent, what should be or what was, i.e. a sense of self grounded in the past. 
Through this prism of an idealized Greek identity, Strabo provides, throughout the Geography, 
variable accounts shaped by local and regional peculiarities and assesses a community’s or group’s 
Greekness. In writing his accounts of peoples and places, however, he exposes the inextricable 
relationship between Greeks and barbarians and how each shapes the identity of the other through 
the exchange of cultural practices, beliefs, institutions and even shared heritages. Overall, Strabo 
recognizes that identity is fluid and exchangeable. As a result, he recognizes the existence of 
multiple and sometimes competing or contradictory identities, thus explaining the existence of 
barbarous Greeks, Hellenized barbarians and groups in between. 


Notes 


1 Clarke 1999, 281—288. 
2 Clarke 1999, ch. 6; Thollard 1987; Thompson 1979; van der Vliet 1984; 2003. 
3 Cf.van derVliet 2003; see also Dueck 2000, who suggests that these shifting frames might be a product 
of multiple sources. 
All translations taken from Jones 1917. 
Cf. Dueck 2000, 31-40, 62-69; Kim 2007, 363-389 and 2010. 
Cf. Almagor 2000, 133-138. 
Clarke 1999, ch. 6; Dueck 2000, 75-84; Thollard 1987; Thompson, 1979; van der Vliet 1984; see 
also van der Vliet 2003. 
8 For a broader context, see Sassi 2001, ch. 3. 
9 Cf. Engels 1999; see also Geus 2001; Lasserre 1983; Vanotti 1992. 
10 Except van der Vliet 2003. 
11 Cf. Dandrow 2015; Pédech1971. For a more specific study, see Urso 2001. 
12 Engels 2005. 
13 Dueck 2000, ch.2 and pp. 163-164. 
14 Dueck 2000, 75. 
15 Almagor 2005. 
16 Cf. Bowersock 1995. 
17 Cf. Hall 1997; 2002. See also Bickerman 1952. 
18 Morgan 2003, 42, 186 
19 Clarke 1999, 198, 216, 223, 250. For a broader discussion of the phenomenon, see Woolf 1994; 1998. 
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11 
STRABO'S ROADS 


Tonnes Bekker-Nielsen 


Knowing one's way 


Roads were important to Strabo. The standard Greek expression for ‘road’, hodós, occurs more 
than 500 times in his Geography. We encounter it for the first time is in the introductory section 
‘On the uses of geography’, where Strabo explains how knowledge of the roads can mean the 
difference between success and disaster, between victory and defeat: 


For example, in the narrow valleys at Thermopylae, it is told how Ephialtes, by 
showing the Persians the path across the mountains, placed Leonidas and his troops at 
their mercy, and led the Persians inside the pass. But leaving antiquity aside, I believe 
that the recent campaign of the Romans against the Parthians! offers sufficient proof; 
likewise that against the Germans and the Celts, where the barbarians exploited the 
terrain, fighting in the swamps, in the impenetrable bush and in the wilderness, 
deceiving the ignorant [Romans] into believing that what was near was actually far 
away, and keeping the roads and foraging areas secret. (1.1.17)? 


Strabo's examples are taken from history, but would be immediately intelligible to any of his 
contemporary readers. In a world with few maps and even fewer road-signs, deciding which 
road to follow was a situation involving uncertainty and psychological stress. In the story of 
Heracles at the crossroads as told by Prodicus of Ceus, the choice between two roads is used 
as a metaphor for uncertainty in the face of the difficult moral decisions that can determine 
a person's fate. As ominous locations, road junctions had their own specific guardian deities: 
Hermes, Hecate and Artemis. 

In the following, Strabo develops his theme: that for effective leadership, geography is at least 
as important as political theory; but the examples cited serve to define geography not only as 
a component discipline of statecraft (Myepovikad xpeiou, 1.1.18) but also as part of the general 
culture or paideia which sets the civilized Greek or Roman at the centre of the oikoumene apart 
from the uneducated barbarian at its margins. In the case of Antony and Varus, their ignorance 
of the roads leaves them at the mercy of their barbarian and — as it turns out — untrustworthy 
informants; conversely, the ‘barbarian’ Xerxes owes his success to a Greek, Ephialtes.* 
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In later books of the Geography, Strabo repeatedly returns to the theme that those who 
control the roads exert a hegemony over a whole region: for instance, we are told how the 
Salassians — an Alpine tribe — were formerly powerful and ‘lords ofthe passes’ (TOV ta póóov . . . 
KÜpiot, 4.6.7; c£, e.g. 9.4.15). 

But what use did Strabo himself, intellectual, historian and geographer, have for roads — and 
what role did roads play in forming Strabo's world-view? In the following, we shall look closer 
at some examples of roads in Strabo’s Geography, mainly in Books 3 through 14 dealing with 
Europe and Asia Minor.” 


Roads and road-books 


If roads were important for the statesman and the strategist, they were no less important for 
the ancient geographer, who relied on road-books as his principal source for land distances. In 
theory, the latitude of a geographical location, and thus the distance (= difference in latitude) 
between two points on the same meridian, could be established by observation of the stars or the 
sun at midday.^ Longitudes could not; thus east-west distances had to be established by measure- 
ment on the ground or, failing that, from road or sailing distances: 


The length of the inhabited world (oikoumene) is measured along a line parallel to the 
equator, because it extends lengthwise in the same way the equator does . . . These 
distances are measured in stadia, and we try to establish the number of stadia by 
following either the parallels themselves, or roads and sea-routes which run in the 
same direction. (2.4.7) 


Road-books or itineraries were the standard form of travel guide in the ancient world, and a few 
of these have been preserved.’ They share a common format: a list of place names indicating the 
distance from one station (city, inn, road-house, river crossing) to the next. For the geographer, 
they were a useful source of overland distances. As Strabo was well aware, however, roads did 
not always run in a straight line: 


Now while [Eratosthenes] says that there are seven thousand stadia from Massalia 
to the Pillars [of Hercules] and six thousand stadia from the Pyrenees to the Pillars, 
[Polybius] himself is further off the mark when saying that there are more than nine 
thousand stadia from Massalia, and slightly fewer than eight thousand stadia from 
the Pyrenees. In fact, the former is closer to the truth; today it is generally agreed 
that, when the deviations made by the roads are left out of the calculation, the total 
length of Iberia from the Pyrenees to its western side does not exceed six thousand 
stadia. (2.4.4) 

The Rhine is about three thousand stadia distant from the Elbe, assuming that the 
roads were direct; as it is, one is forced to take a roundabout route winding through 
swamps and forests. (7.1.4) 


Furthermore, road-books did not always give the distances in stadia, the unit of distance pre- 


ferred by Strabo; they used other units of distance, typically the Roman mile and occasionally 
the Egyptian schoenus, raising the problem of conversion into stadia: 
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From Apollonia to Macedonia, the via Egnatia runs eastward; it has been measured 
in miles and marked off with columns [i.e. milestones] as far as Cypsela and the river 
Hebrus. The distance is 535 miles. Counting, as most people do, one mile as equal 
to eight stadia, the total would come to 4280 stadia; but according to Polybius, who 
adds two plethra, that is, one-third of a stadium [to make up a whole Roman mile] 
it is necessary to add an extra 178 stadia, equivalent to one-third the total number 
of miles. (7.7.4) 

[F]|rom Alexandria to the head of the Delta the voyage, so Artemidorus says, is 28 
schoeni upstream, which is 840 stadia, counting the schoenus as 30 stadia. On our 
voyage, however, different people used different measures when giving the distances: 
in some places as much as 40 stadia, or even more, were accepted as the equivalent of 
one schoenus. (17.1.24) 


According to an older view, Strabo used several different ratios when converting Roman miles 
into stadia; more recently, Sarah Pothecary has argued that a ‘standard’ conversion ratio of eight 
stadia to one Roman mile applies throughout the Geography.* It is less clear whether Strabo also 
employed a consistent conversion value for the schoenus." In any case, his conversions were no 
more than approximate, a fact that Strabo underlines with expressions such as ‘about’ (100), ‘less 
than’ (Aattov), ‘more than’ (wAgiovs) ‘nearly’ (&yyóc)," just as he often gives distances rounded 
to the nearest hundred stadia, sometimes to the nearest thousand. 

Two further potential problems not commented upon by Strabo were that Roman itineraries — 
at least the examples which have been preserved — give the distances rounded to the nearest 
Roman mile (1482 m.), that is, with a margin of three stadia in each direction. Furthermore, 
highways were typically measured from the city wall or the pomerium; thus a road passing 
through several cities would appear shorter than it was, because the distances intra muros were 
not included in the total." 

Despite these difficulties, Strabo will have been able to derive the greater part of the distance 
data used in the Geography directly or indirectly from road-books." Distances have mostly been 
converted into stadia but some are given in Roman miles and a few in the number of days 
required for the journey, presumably because Strabo was unable to devise a reliable formula 
for converting days' journeys into stadia. 

Unfortunately, in Strabo's text we rarely find information to distinguish information drawn 
from itineraries from that of other sources such as travellers’ reports; nor descriptions based 
on Strabo's autopsy from those drawn from the writings of others.'* It is a reasonable assump- 
tion that Strabo more than once in his life made the overland voyage from Greece across the 
Strait of Otranto to Rome, yet most of what he has to say about the via Egnatia is, by his own 
admission, taken from Polybius (7.7.4). His account of the onward journey from Bríndisi to 
Rome might be based on personal experience; if so, then Strabo, like Horace before him, 
chose the route through Egnatia and Barium, which is described in some detail, in prefer- 
ence to the vía Appia (6.3.7). Otherwise, he would not have claimed that the road between 
Taranto and Brindisi is “one day's journey for a well-girt traveller (aner euzonos)' (6.3.5) — the 
actual distance is c. 70 km., requiring at least two days, even for an energetic walker. 

One type of information rarely found in a road-book was the road's direction in rela- 
tion to the points of the compass; consequently, in Strabo's work it is rare for roads to be 
mentioned in connection with the cardinal points. One of the few examples is in Book 7, 
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where the vía Egnatia is stated to run directly west to east, but this is part of Strabo's argu- 
ment that the shape of Macedonia is near to a parallelogram, the baseline of which is formed 
by the via Egnatia." 


Roads and the description of space 


The reason why road-books did not include compass directions is obvious: these would have 
been of little practical use for the traveller going from A to B. The exact geographical orienta- 
tion of a road was of minor importance as long as it led to the desired destination; in any case, 
as Strabo noted, roads — even Roman ones — did not always maintain the same direction over 
their entire length. 

Psychologists studying spatial behaviour have established that humans (as well as some ani- 
mals, such as rats) tend to form unidimensional or 'strip' maps of the spaces through which 
they travel,'* conceptualizing directions as ‘forward’, ‘rear’, "lef and ‘right’, not in relation to 
the cardinal points. It has been argued that the ancients did not conceive of their environment 
as a two-dimensional world but as a “hodological space’ in which even seasoned travellers and 
trained observers, such as Caesar, the elder Pliny or Pausanias, might occasionally get their bear- 
ings wrong." 

Being a systematic geographer — in the ancient sense of the term — Strabo was not blinkered 
by a unidimensional conception of space; as his description of Macedonia as a parallelogram 
reveals, he was able to combine his unidimensional ‘strip’ informations into a two-dimensional 
mental map, and to conceive of the earth’s surface as a two-dimensional space not too differ- 
ent from the spherical surface of Ptolemy. If some sections of Strabo’s Geography nonetheless 
have a strong ‘hodological’ feel to them, it is not primarily due to the limited outlook of the 
author, rather to the nature of the sources he used, and of the public for which his writings 
were intended. 


The western provinces 


By his own admission, Strabo’s travels had never taken him further westward than the region 


around Populonia,'* 


and all he has to tell us about the western provinces is derived from 
others." 

Throughout most of Strabo’s description of Iberia in Book 3 of the Geography, there are no 
explicit mentions of roads, though the information that this battlefield or that city is at a certain 
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distance from the coast may well derive from road-books.” Having concluded his description of 
western and central Iberia, Strabo turns his attention to the Mediterranean seaboard, starting at 
the Pillars of Hercules and working up the coast by stages (3.4.1—7) until he reaches the ancient 
Greek colony of Emporium (Empuriés/Ampurias), and informs his readers that the territory 
of the Emporitans extends all the way to the ridge of the eastern Pyrenees and the trophy of 
Pompey (3.4.8). 

Taking this as his cue, Strabo now changes both subject and direction. He describes the 
highway running from the Pyrenees along the eastern coast of Spain from north to south 
and enumerates the most important cities and regions through which it passes until it reaches 
Gadeira (Cádiz) just outside the Pillars (3.4.9). In the following paragraphs, he describes the 
road from Tarraco (Tarragona) through Pompaelo (Pamplona) north-west into the Basque 
country and also attempts to locate the city of Ilerda (Lérida) by giving distances from here to 
the river Ebro (160 stadia), Tarraco (460 stadia) and Osca (Huesca: 540 stadia) (3.4.10). 
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Strabo's motives for introducing two excursuses on roads at this late point in his descrip- 
tion of Hispania, where roads have not otherwise played a part, are not clear. The roads do not 
contribute to the understanding of the peninsula's geography and the direction taken by the first 
excursus — reversing that of the preceding coastal description — is more likely to confuse a reader 
than enlighten him. The inclusion ofthe road running north-west, from Tarraco into the recently 
conquered Basque country and the attention given to Ilerda, which — as Strabo remarks (3.4.10) — 
had been the scene of a major battle during the civil war between Caesar and Pompey suggest a 
military context. Dueck has noted that other parts of the description of Spain include features of 
strategic interest such as the weapons of the natives and the length of navigable rivers.” The two 
long-distance roads described would fit well into such a context, and this information perhaps 
derives from the report of a Roman general rather than from a road-book. 

The following Book 4 on Gaul has an altogether different structure. After a short discussion 
of the tri- or quadripartite division of Gaul and some brief remarks on the importance of rivers, 
Strabo tells us that the river Var marks the eastern limit of the Narbonitis (Narbonensis) while 
its western boundary is formed by the Pyrenees. 


From here [Port-Vendres] to Narbo is 63 miles, and from there to Nemausus 88, 
and from Nemausus through Ugernum and Tarusco to the hot waters called Sextia — 
which are near Massalia — 53, and then to Antipolis and the Varus 73, making 277 
miles altogether... By the other road, through the country of the Vocontii and 
that of Cottius, you follow the same road from Nemausus as far as Ugernum and 
Tarusco. From there to the territory of the Voconti and the ascent to the Alps, pass- 
ing the Druentia [Durance] and Caballio, it is 63 miles; and from there again to the 
other frontier of the Vocontii, where their territory marches with that of Cottius, it is 
99 miles to the village of Ebrodunum; then as much again through the village 
Brigantium and Ecscingomagus and the pass that leads over the Alps to Ocelum, which 
marks the end of the territory of Cottius. And the land from Scingomagus onwards is 
already called Italy; from here to Ocelum it is twenty-eight miles. (4.1.3) 


Clearly, these distances derive from itineraries, as evidenced by the mention of ‘the other road’ 
(fj Erepa 6566) and the use of Roman miles, instead of stadia, for distances. Road-books, how- 
ever, would provide only the bare bones — stages and distances — of a journey whereas in this 
part of southern Gaul, Strabo also describes the challenges which the road poses to the traveller: 
hemmed in by the mountains, ‘leaving the road barely passable’; ‘easily traveled in summer, 
muddy and flooded by the rivers in winter and spring’; “so narrow that all who travel it on 
foot, even pack-animals, suffer from dizziness’; ‘negotiable for vehicles over most of its length, 
whereas the other route is steep and narrow’.” Such information might derive from marginal 
comments in a road-book, but it seems more likely that they stem from a different source, per- 
haps the report of a traveller, or from Polybius.” 
The hub of the Gallic highway network, then as now, was Lugdunum (Lyon): 


Among the passes from Italy into the outer, which is to say northern, Gaul, that via 
[the territory of] the Salassians leads to Lugdunum . . . Lugdunum is in the middle of 
the country, like an acropolis, thanks to the rivers converging there and being near 
all parts [of outer Gaul]. For this reason, too, Agrippa laid out his roads starting from 
this point: that through the Cemmenus mountains to the Santoni and Aquitania; that 
to the Rhine; and a third to the ocean by way of the Bellovaci and the Ambiani. 
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There is a fourth road to Narbonitis and the coast of the Massalians. But there is also, 
leaving Lugdunum and the land lying above it on the left, a branch road diverging in 
the Poeninus pass itself, crossing the Rhone or lake Léman, leading to the plain of the 
Helvetii and from there by a pass across mount Jura to the Sequani and the Lingones, 
in whose territory the road divides into two routes, one to the Rhine and the other 
to the Ocean. (4.6.11) 


By taking Lugdunum as his point of departure and describing the routes emanating from here 
like the spokes of a wheel, Strabo is able to combine a series of ‘hodological’ strip maps into 
something approaching a two-dimensional description which would at once be intelligible both 
to the average Greek reader and to a cartographically literate specialist, such as himself. The 
same solution to the problem of hodological versus two-dimensional space is, as we shall see, 
also used for the description of central Italy with Rome as the starting-point. 


Italy 


In Book 5 of the Geography, the regions of northern and central Italy — except for Liguria, 
where Strabo found ‘nothing worth mentioning’ (5.2.1) — are described one by one, working 
from north to south. Each region’s description is structured around a geographical feature form- 
ing, so to speak, a baseline for locating its peoples and cities. 

In Cisalpine Gaul, the axis of reference is, unsurprisingly, the Po river; but towards the end of 
the chapter, Strabo describes the string of towns along ‘the road to Rome’ (Ñ eis Pounv 0566, 
5.1.11). At this point the road (sc. via Aemilia) is not named but a few paragraphs later, Strabo 
introduces it by name, along with several others: 


This is the Scaurus who also laid out the via Aemilia through Pisa and Luna as far as 
the Sabati and onwards through Derton. But there is another Aemilia, which continues 
the route of the Flaminia. For when Marcus Lepidus and Gaius Flaminius were joint 
consuls and had subjugated the Ligurians, one built the Flaminia from Rome through 
Tyrrhenia [Etruria] and Umbria as far as the region around Ariminum, and the other 
its extension as far as Bononia; then from there, along the foothills of the Alps and 
making a detour to avoid the swamps, as far as Aquileia. (5.1.11) 


In Etruria, Strabo’s baseline is the coast, and the cities are located according to distances along 
(e.g. 5.2.5) or from (e.g. 5.2.8: Cosa to Pyrgi, 30 stadia) the coast; towards the end of the 
section, roads are briefly touched upon. In Umbria, however, the axis of reference is the via 
Flaminia, which according to Strabo traverses ‘all of Umbria’ lengthwise and to which many 
minor settlements (Katotkial) owe their existence, “having prospered not because of their poli- 
cies, but thanks to their location on the road’ (5.2.10). After listing the cities on the road itself 
Strabo describes the other inland cities in relation to the Flaminia: 


To the right of the road, going from Ocriculi towards Ariminum, are Interamna, 
Spoletium and Aesium; and Camertes in the mountains stretching up to the border 
with Picenum, and on the other side [of the road] Ameria, Tuder (a well-fortified 
city), Hispellum and Iguvium. (5.2.10) 


Umbria is, however, an exception; in the following section on the country of the Sabines, Strabo 
returns to the familiar model, opening with a description of the country’s physical geography 
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and mentioning its roads only towards the conclusion," while in the sections on Campania, 
Samnium and Picenum, the axis of spatial reference is the coastline and roads play a minimal 
role, if any.? In Book 6, which deals with southern Italy and Sicily, Strabo has even less to say 
about roads. The Sicilian vía Valeria is mentioned (6.2.1) but on the mainland, only the vía Appia 
and the Minucia are named: 


The more direct sea route from Greece or Asia is that leading to Brentesium; here all 
who are going to Rome by road disembark. There are two roads: one, the Minucia” 
through the territory of the Peucetii (who are called Poedicli), the Daunii and the 
Samnitae as far as Beneventum (on this road is the city of Egnatia, and then Caelia, 
Netium, Canusium and Herdonia); and the other road through Taras, a little to the 
left, after making a detour of one day's journey, is called the Appia and more suited 
for vehicles (on this are located the cities of Uria and Venusia, the one between Taras 
and Brentesium and the other on the border between the Samnites and the Lucanians). 
The two roads merge near Beneventum and [the border of] Campania; from here 
to Rome, the road is called Appía and passes through Caudium, Calatia, Capua and 
Casilinum to Sinuessa (whence it has already been described). In all there are 360 
miles from Rome to Brentesium. But there is a third road from Rhegium through the 
[territories of the] Brettii, the Lucanians and the Samnites into Campania where 
it makes a junction with the Appia; it is three or four days longer than that from 
Brentesium through the Apennine mountains. (6.3.7) 


Strabo's third road is the vía Popilia, named after P. Popilius Laenas (cos. 132 BCE) who was 
known to history both for putting down a slave revolt in Sicily and for his persecution of the 
followers of Ti. Gracchus. Like the Gracchi, Popilius will have played a role in Strabo's continu- 
ation of Polybius” History, yet he found no place in the Geography. 


Rome and Latium 


It is not much that we know about the historian Strabo, but as a Greek writing under the 
Roman Empire, he could not avoid the question of Rome’s rise to world dominion at the 
expense of the Hellenistic kingdoms: the same question that Polybius had asked at the begin- 
ning of his history (Polyb. 1.1.5). At the end of the sixth book, which concludes the description 
of Italy, Strabo attempts to give an answer, from the perspective not of the historian, but of 
the geographer: Rome’s success was due to the natural advantages of the Italic peninsula. It is 
protected by the sea on nearly all sides; it has only few ports, but those are good ones; and it 
has a temperate and varied climate, producing a wide range of crops (6.4.1). In the following 
section, Strabo summarizes the march of Roman expansion from the time of Romulus to that 
of Tiberius (6.4.2). 

To most modern historians, highway construction was part and parcel of Rome’s expansion 
through Italy. To Strabo, it did not seem so; like Polybius, he rarely mentions highways in a 
historical context," nor the historical figures after whom they were named. Even the emperor 
Augustus, the object of Strabo's adulation at the end of Book 6, is never identified as the builder 
of the via Augusta from the Pyrenees to Cádiz, though Strabo does give him credit for construct- 
ing a difficult section of mountain road into the Alps.% 

While he fails to name their builders, Strabo does name eight of the roads emanating from 
Rome,” and much of his description of Latium is in fact structured around these roads in the 
same way that the description of Gaul was structured around the roads leading from Lyon. 
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Cities are stated to be situated ‘on’, ‘near’, ‘to the left of, or ‘to the right of the road, always 
looking in the direction away from Rome. 

The roads emanating from Rome account for the majority of of all named roads in the 
Geography. Presumably, Strabo wished to include only road-names with which residents of the urbs 
would be familiar: the highways starting from the gates of the city, plus a few high-profile excep- 
tions such as the via Egnatia and Aemilia. This would explain why Strabo does not bother to name 
the Popilia, originating at Capua, even though he does describe its course in some detail (6.3.7). 


Greece and Asia Minor 


In Book 7, Strabo offers an overview of the cities of Macedonia and Thrace, using the vía 
Egnatia as his baseline. The perspective is firmly hodological: ‘travelling this road, one has the 
Epeirotic tribes, whose coasts are washed by the Sicilian Sea and extend as far as the Ambracian 
Gulf, on one's right; to the left, the mountains of Illyria’. This road, so Strabo, ‘is measured in 
[Roman] miles and marked off with columns [milestones] as far as Cypsela and the Hebrus river? 
(7.7.4); the mileages, however, are not derived directly from a road-book, but via Polybius.” 

In Boeotia, Attica and the Peloponnese, Strabo only occasionally mentions roads, usually to 
locate a town or city by reference to its better-known neighbours?! Generally the coast is the 
primary line of reference, but in the western Peloponnese, a handful of cities are located in rela- 
tion to the roads around the city of Elis: the road from Cyllene to Elis (8.3.4); the road from Elis 
via Myrtuntium to Dyme (8.3.8—10); the road from Elis to Olympia through Cicysium (8.3.32); 
the mountain road to Olympia through Alesyaeum (8.3.10). The last road to be mentioned 
leads from Olympia through Arpina to Pherae in Arcadia. Thus the city of Elis functions as the 
central point of reference in a road network in the same way as the city of Lugdunum in Book 3 
and Rome in Book 5. In those cases, however, Strabo enumerated the roads one after another 
and always viewed in the direction away from the central starting-point;” in Book 8, they are 
spread throughout a long chapter, interspersed with coastal descriptions, historical excursuses 
and quotations from Homer. Thus, the inclusion of these roads is hardly the result ofa conscious 
intention on Strabo's part to clarify the geography of the western Peloponnese to his reader 
by means of its road network; rather, they reflect the author's own mental map of the region, 
which may be of his own construction or derived from his reading of other authors. 

In the three books (12-14) dealing with Asia Minor, roads are mentioned even more rarely 
than was the case in Greece. A few places in western Asia Minor are identified as lying on this 
or that road.? The road leading inland from Ephesus is described in detail, with distances, but 
this is derived from Artemidorus (14.4.29). The crossing from Amisus on the Black Sea to Issus 
on the Mediterranean coast is mentioned three times? as marking the narrowest point of the 
Anatolian peninsula (which it does not). This route passed through Strabo's native city, Amasia, 
but it is not mentioned in connection with the city in Book 12. Indeed, considering that Pontus 
was Strabo's home region, the scene of several important battles in the last century BCE and 
traversed by two important overland routes,? it is somewhat surprising that no Pontic roads 
have found a place in the Geography. Presumably they formed no part of Strabo’s mental map of 
Pontus and would not have been of much help to his intended Roman reader. 


Road technology and terminology 


Strabo does not show much interest in road construction as such, or in the challenges facing 
Roman road commissioners and engineers. As we have seen, he rarely identifies the magistrate 
responsible for building a Roman highway. He does, however, name the engineer in charge of 
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excavating two road tunnels in the Campi Phlegrei, L. Cocceius Auctus (5.4.5; 5.4.7) and even 
offers a short description of this, admittedly atypical, section of road as well as of the causeway 
across the mouth of the Lucrine lake (5.4.6). Strabo knew the region at first hand” and the 
descriptions may be based on autopsy. In a few other cases we are told how a road has been cut 
through the mountains" or bridges built to carry it across watercourses.** 

This lack of interest in the technicalities of road-building is reflected in the absence of a tech- 
nical vocabulary. As mentioned at the beginning, Strabo generally uses the term hodos (6566) to 
describe a road. The word has a wide range of meanings. It can express the same idea as our mod- 
ern word 'road', to denote a passage which has been constructed or improved by human action, 
as distinct from a path (atpandc*’). It was also the standard Greek gloss for the Latin via, thus, 
e.g. Ajudia 0566, Ilpouveoriva 0006," but is more often omitted by Strabo, who prefers to call 
the road by its name alone: y Annia, y Ovadepía (5.3.9). In a more general sense, hodos can be used 
of a journey which does not involve a man-made road, corresponding to our ‘route’,*' of a right- 
of-way” and even of journeys by water;? for these, however, Strabo generally prefers 8pónoc.** 

When describing a road or route which involves the third dimension, such as a moun- 
tain pass or the passage across an isthmus, Strabo employs únépPacic* interchangeably with 
onépOsotc."* 
kind of path,* and more specifically for a narrow passage between mountains and coas 

For road-building, Strabo uses several verbs: katackevólo ‘construct’ (4.6.6), and téÉLVO 
‘cut’ (4.6.11), as well as otópvvou (otpóvvopu),?? 
‘level’, ‘smoothen’ or ‘surface’ (cf. the Latin sterno, for which otp@vvvpt may be a gloss). It 


A pass can also be described as nápoóoc," which is used in a general sense for any 
t.? 


whose literal meaning is ‘spread’, hence also 


is probably not to be understood in the technical sense of ‘surface’ or ‘pave’, but simply as a 
generic term for ‘building’ or ‘laying down’ a road. 

‘Measure’ (in a general sense, but including roads) is expressed by the verb etpéo 
(e.g. 2.1.23). The technical term BnpatiC@, ‘measure by pacing off is used only once; like 
katactnióo ‘mark off with columns [i.e. milestones]’ in the same sentence (7.7.4) it may be 
a loan from Polybius. Milestones were a distinguishing feature of Roman highways and often 
gave their names to settlements (‘at the third milestone’, etc.), yet Strabo only once uses them 
to identify a location ‘between the fifth and sixth milestone (íos TOV tà uua) from Rome’ 
(5.3.2). From Strabo’s text, the reader would have no clear impression of what a Roman road 
looked like or how it differed from older roads, e.g. in Greece. 


Mythology and cult 


Many roads in the Mediterranean landscape carried mythological connotations. Strabo, working 
and writing in a Greek tradition, has little to say about the western provinces, but does allow 
himself an ironic digression on the story of Heracles and the stones of the Plaine de Crau in 
southern Gaul (4.1.7). In Books 8-10, there are a few discussions of geographical problems in 
Homer”! and references to the tales of Heracles” and Theseus,? but compared to the vast num- 
ber of local cults and hero-tales associated with the roads of Greece, Strabo's examples are scarce. 
Not even the well-known story of how, in a fit of ancient road rage, Oedipus killed his father, 
has found a place in the Geography, even though in Strabo's time the tomb of Laeus and his 
companion was still being pointed out to wayfarers between Thebes and Delphi (Paus. 10.5.4). 

Religious ceremonies associated with roads are likewise mentioned only rarely. Processions 
are carried out on the ‘sacred road’ from Mylasa to the temple at Labraunda, a distance of 60 
stadia? and on the public highway between old and new Paphos, also 60 stadia according to 
Strabo.* Between Athens and Delphi runs the ‘road along which the Athenians take the Pythias’ 
(9.3.12), but not a word is said about the ‘sacred way’ from Athens to Eleusis.” 
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Concluding remarks 


To Strabo, roads are important, but they are not interesting. They are useful for moving 
armies, for establishing precise distances and for describing the location of inland cities in 
relation to one another. But the roads themselves: their construction, their appearance, 
their administration and financing, their history or the myths with which they were asso- 
ciated; none of this is of more than incidental interest to Strabo the geographer. Other 
ancient writers might praise the speed of the postal service (Hdt. 8.98), marvel at the pro- 
digious amounts of labour that went into building a road (Stat. Silv. 4.3.40—60) or admire 
the quality of its paving (Procop. Goth. 1.14), but for Strabo, the road represents neither 
a feat of organization, of engineering nor of the stonemason's art: it is simply a route con- 
necting A with B. 


Notes 


1 The reference is to Antony’s campaign against the Parthians in 36 BCE, cf. Strabo 11.13.4. On Strabo 
sources for this episode, see Nicolai 2001, esp. 108—109. 

2 Here and in the following, the translations are my own. The same theme can be found in Polybius, e.g. 
3.48.10—12 (Hannibal) but the examples given are Strabo’s own. 

3 A sophist of the fifth century BCE; his works are lost, but the story is quoted by Xenophon, Memorabilia 
2:2.21. 

4 For related examples, Strabo 16.4.23—24; 17.1.19. 

5 In the Levant and Egypt, roads are rarely mentioned, in northern Africa (Strabo's Libya) not at all. 

6 In practice, even this was possible only with some margin of error; Ptolemy, for instance, in his Geography 
never attempts to give positions to less than one-twelfth of a degree (c. 9.3 km.). 

7 Chevallier 1997, 53—59. 

8 Strabo 7.7.4, cf. Plin. HN 5.63; Polyb. 3.39.8. For the discussion, see Pothecary 1995, 49—50, with refer- 
ences to the older literature. Geus and Stuckelberger (this volume) argue for a ‘standard’ stadion of 157.5 
m., against Pothecary’s 185 m. 

9 Bekker-Nielsen 2016; cf. Strabo 11.14.11 on Theophanes' conversion of the schoenus at 40 stadia 
(incorrect, according to Strabo). 

10 All examples from Strabo 5.2.5. 

11 Chevallier 1997, 64. Compare Sen. Apocol. 6: Claudius is born in Lyon, ‘at the sixteenth milestone 
from Vienne’; the actual distance between Lyon and Vienne is, however, closer to 18 Roman 
miles. 

12 E.g. Strabo 2.1.23: Babylon to the frontier of Carmania, just over 9000 stadia; 3.4.10: Tarraco to the 
Atlantic coast of Spain, 2400 stadia; 4.1.3: Scincomagus to Ocelum, 28 Roman miles; 4.6.10: Aquileia 
to Nauportus, just over 400 stadia; 5.1.11: Piacenza to Rimini, 1300 stadia; 6.2.1; Messene to Lilybaion, 
235 Roman miles; 9.5.18: Ormenium to Demetrias, 27 stadia; 14.2.22: Mylasa to Labranda, slightly less 
than 60 stadia; 14.6.3: Aphrodision to Salamis, 70 stadia. 

13 E.g. Strabo 6.3.7 (Southern Italy), 11.3.5 (the Caucasus), 16.1.27; 16.4.21 (Syria). 

14 On this question, see Rollers Introduction (2014), 8-11 and Strabo 2.5.11. Almost all the passages 
describing a place at first hand concern Egypt: Strabo 2.3.5 (‘I have lived in Alexandria’); 11.11.5 
(‘we were sailing up the Nile’); 17.1.50 (‘we went from Philae to Syene"). Apparently, Strabo was not in 
the habit of keeping a journal or road-book on his travels, but presumably decided to do so when he 
joined Gallus' expedition up the Nile. 

15 Strabo 7.7.4;7 fr. 10 Meineke = fr. 5 Radt. The description of the journey due east from Amisus in book 
2 (2.1.3; 2.1.11) derives from Eratosthenes. 

16 Janni 1984, 81—93; Bekker-Nielsen 1988, with references. 

17 Janni 1984, 113-118; Brodersen 1995, 134—135; 289; Brodersen 2012, 103-105. On possible 
‘hodological’ errors in Strabo, see, e.g. Janni 1984, 109-118. 
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Strabo’ roads 


Strabo 2.5.11, compare Dueck 2000, 15-16. 

On the sources for Strabo’s books 3-4 see Dueck 2000, 170—172; Pothecary 2005, 162-170. 

E.g. Strabo 3.2.2 (Munda), 3.3.1 (Moron). 

Dueck 2000, 41; 171. 

Strabo 4.1.9; 4.1.12; 4.6.6; 4.6.11. 

Compare Polyb. 3.50-55 on the difficulties of the Alpine roads. On Strabo sources for southern Gaul, 
see Dirkzwager 1975, esp. 12; Dueck 2000, 182-183. 

E.g. Strabo 5.3.1 (the Sabines): via Salaria (“which is not of much importance”) and via Nomentana. 
Strabo 5.4.10 (Capua, Calatia, Caudium and Beneventum on the via Appia); 5.4.11 (Teanum Sidicinum 
and Cales on the via Latina). 

Thus Radt: y Mivokía. Some older editions have the reading ñmovirń, ‘mule track’. The via Minucia 
is, however, attested by Hor. Epist. 1.18.20 as well as Cic. Att. 9.6.1. Nor would a mule track have been 
passable for the wagons (redae) mentioned in Hor. Sat. 1.5.86. 

The reference at 5.3.8 is to roads within the city’s territory (chora), not long-distance highways. 

Strabo 4.6.6. Compare the description of Augustus’ and Agrippas concern for the city’s infrastructure 
in Strabo 5.3.7-8. 

Via Flaminia (Strabo 5.1.11; 5.2.9-10); Salaria (5.3.1); Nomentana (5.3.1; 5.3.11), Appia (5.3.6; 5.3.10; 
5.3.12; 6.3.7); Latina (5.3.10—11; 5.4.11); Valeria (5.3.10—11); Labicana (5.3.10); Praenestina (5.3.10). 
Among the omissions one notes the absence of the Aurelia, Cassia and Clodia. 

So Strabo, 7.7.4. The corresponding part of Polybius’ History has not been preserved. 

E.g. Cleonae by the road from Argos to Corinth (8.6.19); Mycalessus on the road from Thebes to 
Chalcis (9.2.11); Leuctra between Plataeae and Thespiae (9.2.39). 

In Book 8, by contrast, the road from Cyllene is described in the direction toward Elis, the roads to 
Olympia from Elis, and the road to Dyme in both directions. 

E.g. the ‘barrow of Asdyetes’ on the road from Troy to Alexandria Troas (13.1.37), Thyataera and 
Apollonis along the road from Pergamum to Sardis (13.4.4). 

Strabo 14.1.1; 14.3.1; 14.5.11; compare 12.1.3. 

Olshausen 1999. 

See Strabo 17.1.7, where he compares the ships coming into Alexandria with those coming into 
Dicaearchea (Puteoli). 

Strabo 4.6.6 (the Alps); 11.3.5 (the passage into Albania is cut into the rock). 

Strabo 9.2.8; 12.7.5; 13.1.10. 

E.g., Strabo 1.1.17; 9.4.16 (the path at Thermopylae). 

Mason 1974, 70 s.v. 0606; Strabo 5.1.11; 5.3.10. 

E.g. 1.2.28: three or four days’ journey’; 7.5.11: ‘fifteen days’ journey”. 

4.6.3: the width of 12 stadia obviously does not refer to the roadway itself. 

E.g. 1.3.2, quoting Odysseus and Jason as examples of long journeys (0601). On the other hand, at 2.4.7 
0666 is contrasted with nópoç and at 7.3.18 with mAovc. 

E.g. 1.2.30; 11.2.16; 17.1.14. 

E.g. 4.6.12 (through the Alps), 14.6.3 (across Cyprus), 16.2.30 (across the isthmus of Suez). 

E.g. 4.6.11 (through the Alps), 16.2.30 (across the isthmus of Suez). 

E.g. 4.6.7 (through the Alps), 9.3.2 (through the mountains of Phocis). 

E.g. 1.2.24 (the Sun’ path across the sky). 

E.g. 4.6.2; 4.6.3 (along the Ligurian coast); 9.1.4 (the Scironian rocks, in Attica); 9.4.12-13 (the passage 
at Thermopylae). 

E.g.5.1.11;5.3:6;5.3.8. 

8.3.17; 8.3.26; 8.4.5; 10.2.12. 

8.6.19: The head of Heracles’ arch-enemy Eurystheus is buried ‘below the road’ at Tricorynthos. 
9.1.4: At the Scironian rocks, Theseus killed Sciron and the Pityocamptes. 

Ahl 2008, 79-83. 

Strabo 14.2.23; Bekker-Nielsen 2008, 12. 

Strabo 14.6.3; in real space, the distance is closer to 80 stadia: Bekker-Nielsen 2016, 28. 

Strabo 9.1.12; compare Paus. 1.36.3-1.37.7. 
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PATTERNS OF TRADE AND 
ECONOMY IN STRABO'S 
GEOGRAPHY 


Marta García Morcillo 


Preface: the benefits of trade 


In section 2 of Book 1 of the Geography, Strabo refers for the first time to Fortunate Arabia. 
This now prosperous region was once poor in resources, its inhabitants living in tents, despite 
the costly aromatic goods that grew in the south (1.2.32). It was only in later times that the 
Arabians became wealthy, thanks to the increasing foreign demand for these rare commodi- 
ties. Strabo returns again to Arabia in Book 2, when he briefly evokes the recent military 
expedition led by the prefect of Egypt Aelius Gallus in 26—24 BCE, a disastrous enterprise 
that the geographer narrates with much more detail in Book 16.' The account of this expedi- 
tion is a relevant testimony of the trade routes to Arabia and India that the Romans began to 
exploit intensively after their conquest of Egypt. In Strabo’s view, the aim of the expedition 
was to gain direct access to the routes that led to the aromatic regions under the control of 
several Arabian tribes, among them the Sabaeans and the Gerrhaeans. Strabo justifies this act of 
military — and economic — imperialism as a means to stop the tribes’ monopoly over these costly 
resources, as they accumulated gold and silver obtained through this lucrative trade, but did 
not spend what they obtained abroad (16.4.22). Strabo thus criticises their selfishness, reflected 
in the way they invested their wealth in silver and in objects that mirrored their luxurious and 
lazy lifestyle (16.4.19). This imbalance between exports and imports ultimately affected those 
foreign nations (including the Romans) that purchased and consumed aromatics at high prices. 
This depiction of inappropriate behaviour contrasts with Strabo’s positive view of the northern 
living Nabataeans, whose prosperity was based on a much more reasonable management of the 
resources available to them, as well as a good relationship with the Romans (16.4.26). 

This case study illustrates Strabo’s interest in natural wealth and its transformation into pros- 
perity (eudaimonia) through exchange, but it also highlights his preoccupation about the risks of 
inappropriate attitudes and practices. As I will argue in the following pages, the Geography rep- 
resents a valuable resource to understand Strabo’s conceptualisation of trade as a key factor that 
shapes societies within the longue durée. 1 will specifically look at Strabo’s use of connectivity and 
trade as fundamental features in the development of society and in the construction of Rome’s 
universal hegemony (opaca 1yenovia). The first section will analyse Italy’s excellence as the 
outcome of a complex historical process of rise and fall and the result of economic and cultural 
diversity. Next, I will look at the key role of emporia as multidimensional centres that epitomise 
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the idea of highly-developed, integrated economies. Finally, a short insight into Strabo's use 
of limited or poorly conceived economic models and attitudes will be discussed as exempla to 
illustrate the failure of past societies, while also alerting us to the risks of economic complexity. 


The construction of economic prosperity: the case of Italy 


As a work deeply influenced by the idea of the perpetuation of the geo-political and adminis- 
trative model of the Augustan Principate, the Geography attributes to economy and commerce 
a key role in the construction of a map of oikoumene brought together by Rome’s and Italy’s 
exported models of excellence.? 

The case of Arabia seen above shows Strabo's conception of economic development not 
just as the logical outcome of abundance and geographical advantages, but also resulting from 
various cultural and political factors. Following Stoic principles, several passages in the first part 
of Book 2 discuss the theoretical axiom of the relationship between the temperate zones of the 
oikoumene, their natural wealth and the way of life of their inhabitants.* This idea also leads towards 
the schematic categorisations of peoples according to different stages of civilisation, which are 
substantially determined and characterised by the level of complexity of their economy.* 

Most noticeably, the Geography is marked by a powerful leitmotiv that ties the different 
parts of the work and of the oikoumene together: Rome’s and Italy’s centrality, its natural, 
and economic excellence and its undisputable capacity for leadership over other peoples, 
regions and nations? Rome’s hegemonic power is indeed often expressed in commercial 
terms: through Italy’s ability to produce necessary and high-quality goods, but also through 
Rome’s capacity to import scarce, valuable and exotic commodities (2.5.26).° One of the 
virtues associated with prosperity is pronoia. Strabo uses this concept not only in the Stoic 
form — that of divine providence that orders human virtues according to the laws of nature 
and ultimately the logos’ — but also as a fundamental tool to understand economic progress 
as a necessary component of a rational picture of the world and the history of its peoples. As 
has been pointed out by Pascal Arnaud, throughout the Geography, pronoia fulfils the role of 
shaping a comprehensive idea of progress that, even if it did not originate with the Romans, 
was certainly led by them.? The application of pronoia as a human virtue loaded with divine 
qualities and attached to successful civilisations finds its best example in Strabo's famous anal- 
ogy between the Greeks and the Romans in Book 5. Foresight appears here as a specifically 
Roman quality that surpasses the Greek inclination towards urban beauty and economic 
prosperity, and that is epitomised by the infrastructures (roads, aqueducts and sewers) that 
equipped the city of Rome. This technology not only met the huge functional demands 
of the “capital of the world" but contributed to its sustainability (5.3.8).? Strabo's pronoia is 
equivalent to the Latin providentia, a concept referring to the essential role of preservation 
attached to the state. More specifically, Providentia Augusti was propagated under Tiberius as 
Augustus' virtuous foresight in the management of the Empire and as one of the pillars of 
the stability of the Principate." 

The effective combination of wealthy natural resources and excellent government (noAitetac 
&peTn) provided by the Romans dominates the narrative of the Italian books.'* Following the 
tradition of the laudes Italiae, the territory is characterised by the abundance, diversity and qual- 
ity of its productions. The relationship between Rome and Italy primarily explores models 
of dependency that emphasise the political and economic centrality of Rome, expressed eco- 
nomically through the topos of the one-way passage of excellent Italic products that supply 
the Urbs." Rome-orientated trade is also illustrated by the greatly improved means of com- 
munication between Magna Graecia and Sicily that contributed to the revitalisation of entire 
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cities and regions. In this way, the harbour of Brentesion (Brundisium), which was considered 
a gateway into Italy for ships coming from the Eastern Mediterranean, benefited greatly from 
the construction of the Via Appia (6.3.7). The importance of proximity and accessibility to key 
resources is also emphasised in Strabo's reductionist labelling of the fertile Sicily as the "store- 
house of Rome”. The detailed account of the former splendour of the now declined Sicilian 
towns highlights the current characterisation of the region as an exporter and supplier of grain, 
livestock and other commodities (6.2.7). 

In Strabo’s Italy there are prolific accounts of declined, collapsed, abandoned and ruined 
places. These narratives aim to contribute to Rome’s present glory (doxa) and power (dynamis) 
(5.4.11). The idea of the past shaping the present is particularly relevant in the case of exhausted 
mining and metal resources.? The account of mines that are tangibly declined recalls the flour- 
ishing past through the traces of human intervention. Both the urban and economic collapse 
and growth that populate the Geography follow a more or less straightforward path that aims to 
explain Rome’s territorial, political and economic hegemony across the Mediterranean." Yet 
prosperity, in Strabo's eyes, is not always shaped by large cities and monumental urbanism; 
sometimes it is not even signified by a superior infrastructure. The case of Ostia illustrates 
this point well, as Rome’s closest port before the construction of Portus was, in point of fact, 
harbourless. Due to the dangerous landing, a large fleet of service boats facilitated the trans- 
fer of the cargo into and out of the Tiber from the anchored merchant ships and the other 
way round (5.3.5). Apart from the detail on its foundation, this crucial commercial function 
remains, in fact, the only observation provided by Strabo on the ancient colony. A key point 
for the author was the fact that Ostia was not a site benefited by nature but "conquered by 
profit” (tò pévtot AvoLTEAESG VIKG). 

Strabo provides a list of sites revitalised thanks to the direct intervention of the Romans. 
Particularly interesting is his tendency to order cities and towns following the course of navi- 
gable rivers and roads that facilitate communication and the transport of commodities." As a 
case in point, Strabo explicitly insists that the rate of growth in the towns that flank the Via 
Flaminia is due to the advantages of the road rather than their political organization.'* Strabo’s 
celebration of connectivity as a crucial factor of present prosperity leads him to emphasise 
the former polis and now village (kome) of Fregellae, on the Via Latina, linked with the Liris 
river, which had its mouth at Minturnae. The former Roman colony in the territory of the 
Volsci had been famously destroyed after rebelling against the Romans in 125 BCE. Despite 
its present degraded status, Strabo tells that Fregellae was then well frequented by peoples from 
other places who used to attend markets (agorai) and perform rites on the site (5.3.10). He 
also refers to the existence in the kome of a sacred precinct (hieron timenon) that was attended 
by the inhabitants of Minturnae (5.3.6)." This link between geographic connectivity on the 
one hand, and religious and economic activities on the other, reflects the survival of a strong 
interregional commercial network beyond urban centres and political interventions. Fregellae 
was strategically located on the intersection between the Via Latina, which connected Latium 
with Campania, and a transhumance route that linked the Adriatic with the Tyrrhenian coast 
through the Apennines, following the Liris to the port of Minturnae. Both Minturnae and 
Fregellae, as well as other towns in the region such as Arpinum, are verified as sites strongly 
linked with wool manufacturing." 

The existence of enduring commercial networks within Italy that were not attached to urban 
areas and that remained relatively unaffected by political transformations exist in the Geography 
alongside economies centred around Rome. Effective transport and communication via fluvial 
and land routes thus reinforced Italy’s eudaimonia while also celebrating its cultural diversity and 
different — yet compatible — layers and directions of economic exchange. 
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More than just harbours: the complex economy of emporia 


As we have seen, transport infrastructure is crucial in Strabo's construction of provincial and 
regional economies that contributed to Rome’s and Italy's present prosperity. The harbours that 
received such commodities are mostly defined by this essential export activity. However, along- 
side these rather linear depictions that tend to accentuate the political and economic magnetism 
of Rome as a primary destination of supplies, the Geography also provides portraits of redistribu- 
tion centres characterised by more complex economic functions and high levels of organisation. 

The description of urban areas in the Geography points out at particular functions, status 
and strategic locations." Terminology helps to differentiate and categorise centres of economic 
exchange, from the market place (agora), to the harbour (epineion) and the emporion. The lat- 
ter was understood as a multi-layered concept that encompassed the essential traits of both 
ports and markets: a precisely delimited and regulated commercial space. The emporion was not 
just a place of import and export, but a proper redistribution centre equipped with a more or 
less sophisticated infrastructure and state mechanisms that fuelled and controlled economic and 
financial activities.? Emporia were also generally favoured by privileged strategic locations and 
easy accessibility to natural resources, thus references to them tend to emphasise their optimal 
regional and interregional connections. Such is the case with New Carthage, which Strabo 
stresses not only for its impressive urbanism but also its excellent links with both the large-scale 
silver exploitation within the district and the nearby fish-salting industries located along the 
coast. Its status as an emporion is attributed to the fact that New Carthage became an important 
centre of trade not only for exports to Italy (including bullion), but also for local merchants 
(3.4.6). Multiple trade routes on various scales thus made these places particularly attractive to 
all those who benefited and made a living from these activities. In the first century BCE, the 
prosperous harbour of Narbo had surpassed the formerly flourishing Greek colony of Massalia. 
While Massalia kept its status as a centre of culture, foreign trade was the key to success for 
the colony of Narbo, the largest emporion in the province. Its strategic location explains its rise 
from simple harbour to an emporion frequented by foreigners. Narbo was located on the inter- 
section between the Via Aquitania and the Via Domitia, which crossed the Pyrenees towards 
Hispania, while also at the mouth ofthe river Atax and close to other rivers that linked the coast 
with inland trade.” The other important emporion in Gallia mentioned in the same passage was 
Arelate (Arles) on the confluence between the Via Agrippa, the Via Aurelia and the Rhodanos. 
The importance of the trade routes towards the interior of Gaul also explains Strabo’s praise for 
the colony of Lugdunum, founded in 43 BCE, and the capital of the newly created province 
Gallia Lugdonensis (27 BCE).? Lugdunum is above all celebrated by Strabo as an example of 
Augustus’ achievements in Gaul and thus his interest in this emporion underlines its political and 
administrative role as seat of the Roman governor and the official mint of gold and silver coins.” 

The multidirectional trade of emporia is often illustrated by Strabo through the nature of 
products being exchanged, and the case of Aquileia is indicative of this. The author describes 
the connections between the Roman colony on the Adriatic coast and the Illyrians, traced 
by the navigable river Natiso. While in the past the town was conceived as a fortification 
against barbarians, in Strabo’s time it operated as an emporion for the Illyrians, who exchanged 
the Mediterranean products they transported in wagons (wine barrels and olive oil) for slaves, 
cattle and animal pelts (dermata) brought down to the city. The cultural contrast between 
Romans and Illyrians is thus expressed through the contrast between the products acquired 
and sold by the latter. We meet a similar contrast in the emporion of Genoa (4.6.2), where 
Strabo again describes Italian products (wine and olive oil) being acquired by traders from the 
mountains (Ligurians), who exchanged typical goods from the region (cattle, honey, animal 
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pelts and wood). As in the case of Aquileia, we again see an emporion essentially characterised 
by its function as a meeting point for regional and interregional trade: the first representing an 
economy based on cattle-rearing; the second featuring the products that best defined Italy's 
agricultural excellence. In both cases, the information provided by the author allows us to 
idenüfy the emporion as a liminal place, a natural intersection of geographically and cultur- 
ally differentiated regions that facilitated encounters between contrasting yet compatible and 
complementary economic models. 

This pattern is also applied to other regions, such as around the Black Sea. The Greek polis 
of Tanais, belonging to the Bosporan Kingdom, was located on the north-eastern coast of Lake 
Maeotis.” Strabo recognises its function as a geographic frontier and qualifies the city as an 
emporion common to both Asiatic and European nomads, and frequented by those who, coming 
from Bosporus, sailed on the lake. Again, cultural encounters are accentuated by the nature and 
origins of the products exchanged: slaves, animal pelts and other nomadic things against manu- 
factured commodities: imported clothing, wine and products that signify a more civilised life 
(11.2.3). Strategically located at the mouth of Lake Maeotis, the emporion of Phanagoria fulfilled 
a similar role as landing point and exchange station for those sailing up from Pons Euxinus, those 
who crossed from Panticapaeum to the other side of the strait, and for the barbarians coming 
from the northern regions of Bosporus (11.2.10).”° 

On their way towards the West and the Mediterranean, specialised merchandise from the 
Black Sea regions reached the port-city of Sinope. The capital of the Kingdom of Pontus 
and Roman colony since 47 BCE, Sinope features prominently in the Geography and shows 
the author's acquaintance with the town and the region, not far from his own birth-town 
Amasia. Like Amasia (12.3.39), Sinope was also excellently furnished both by nature and by 
foresight (pronoia) (12.3.11). Strabo describes its convenient location, on a little peninsula 
inaccessible from the sea but easily reached by land, as well as the magnificent public buildings 
that adorned the city.” Its prosperity was the outcome of multiple factors. The surrounding 
territory, like the most of Pontus, was very fertile, particularly in olives (2.1.15; 12.3.11).% 
Sinope was also the major redistribution port in the Black Sea for merchandise arriving from 
the East. Strabo notes its remarkable infrastructure, with harbours located on either side of 
the isthmus, a naval station and the marvellous pelamydes fisheries. An early passage also notes 
how easily caught pelamydes were, the importance of this industry in Pontus and the salt- 
ing practices that permitted their preservation and long-distance transport.” Sinope was also 
famous for the so-called Sinopean red-ochre that Strabo compares with that of Iberia (3.2.6). 
Incidentally, this material was not produced in Sinope but in Cappadocia, from where it was 
transported to the Pontic town to be distributed further afield (12.2.10). The transport of this 
product most probably followed the navigation route of the Halys. Strabo also tells us that this 
route was abandoned at one point due to strong competition from the emporion of Ephesus, 
which attracted merchants towards Western Asia as a new gateway to the Mediterranean.” 
All in all, Sinope is a good example of an integrated economy: a harbour-town that became 
a multidirectional centre of redistribution, the prosperity of which was strongly favoured 
by geography, but also reinforced by farming (olive oil) and by its own industry (fisheries). 
Sinope did not depend on a single route or product, which explains why, despite the decline 
of the advantageous trade with Cappadocian products (which probably included other stones 
and minerals),*' the city still preserved its economic relevance during the early Principate — a 
fact that, in Strabo’s eyes, fully justified its pronoia. 

Specialised craftsmanship was considered as a mark of prestige that distinguished a prosper- 
ous city or an emporion.” As with his description of the Sinopian fisheries, Strabo offers details 
of other successful industries that contributed to the local and export-based markets of emporia 
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and harbour-cities. This is the case with the Phoenician coastal towns of Tyre and Sidon, the 
former characterised by their renowned purple dye works and the latter by its glass industry. 
Strabo specifically notes the impact that the Tyrian purple-dye workshops had on the urban 
environment.? The Sidonians were not just skilled sailors but experts in the elaborate tech- 
nique that processed vitreous sand in the town's workshops to be melted and transformed into 
fine glass.** Craftsmanship also shaped the life (and death) of the Hellenistic Corinth, a city 
that became "wealthy" thanks to commerce and its privileged location, which attracted mer- 
chants sailing from Italy and Asia. The fame of its arts and crafts was proverbial, as Strabo notes 
(8.6.23), and its ceramic and bronze productions were sold at high prices in Rome. Corinth's 
flourishing arts were in Strabo's view the result of the difficulties faced living in a territory that 
was not particularly fertile and thus pushed its inhabitants towards creativity. Similarly, Aegina 
became a great emporion because their inhabitants needed to search for alternatives to farming 
its poor soil. Sea trade was thus crucial to the development of economic activities on the island. 
" Aeginetan" (8.6.16) merchandises included objects of silver and bronze elaborated in ateliers 
on the island.? Not by chance Strabo recalls in the same passage the story of Aegina's pioneer 
role in the minting of silver coinage.* 

The fall of Corinth in 146 BCE and the collapse of its economy were directly linked with 
the rise of Delos as the principal emporion on the routes crossing the Aegean towards Italy, 
Greece, Asia and Egypt during the second century BCE.” Strabo provides a valuable account 
of the transfer of merchants from the Isthmian town to the little Cycladic island. He also men- 
tions the strong pull of the famous tax-immunity (ateleia) granted during the festival at the 
sanctuary of Apollo, which turned the event into a commercial affair (£uropikóv TL npyua) 
that gathered a huge affluence of visitors, particularly Romans (10.5.4). This multicultural 
and interregional festival had an enduring economic relevance, even in spite of the decline of 
the island after its destruction during the Mithridatic Wars (88 BCE). The active role of the 
sanctuary of Apollo in the economic and commercial activities of independent Delos is well 
known from the public accounts of the managers of the sanctuary (hieropes), which include 
lists of merchandise that were traded on the island, such as local and imported manufactures 
and luxury goods from Egypt and Arabia.” Inscriptions also confirm a large number of Italian 
and Roman merchants, as well as financial intermediaries, on independent Delos.” Strabo is 
particularly interested in the large-scale slave market on the island. Its high profitability and 
intensive atmosphere is captured by the proverb “Merchant, sail in and unload, everything 
has been sold" (Europe, katánievoov, é€erod, mavta nénpatat), which illustrates Strabo’s 
(surely exaggerated) figures for the daily number of slaves sold on the island (14.5.2). Recent 
archaeological research on a double-circular building attached to the harbour of Delos, on the 
so-called Agora of Theophrastos, has revealed that this structure was actually a kuklos, a feature 
typical of Greek markets that hosted auctions with a variety of merchandise, including slaves." 
Daily slave auctions at kukloi no doubt boosted the easy profit and the dynamism of these trans- 
actions that are evoked by the Delian proverb.“ 

If Delos' status as a free port stimulated transactions and the international trade, Alexandria — 
the "greatest emporion of the inhabited world" (17.1.13) — undoubtedly made the most of its 
privileged connections with both the sea and the canals that linked it with the Nile, which 
formed the main route for goods imported from the Upper Nile, Ethiopia, Arabia and India 
(17.1.7). Alexandria is a successful case of a complex economy, not only because of its impor- 
tance as a manufacturing centre, but also because of its success in creating monopolies over 
certain products and the imposition of a sophisticated taxing system by the Ptolemies, sub- 
sequently improved by the Romans.” Strabo's account specifically mentions the growing 
profitability of these businesses for the state which benefited from transport duties set on custom 
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stations along the Nile (17.1.13). The case of Alexandria thus shows the capacity of emporia to 
function as regulated centres of redistribution. They also featured infrastructures and facilities 
capable of storing long-lasting commodities and temporarily preserving perishable goods. 

Strabo attributes the success of the Hellenistic emporion of Rhodes predominantly to foresight 
(14.2.5). Rhodes epitomises the idea of the ideal emporion: a naturally bountiful and strategi- 
cally located island with a harbour-city surrounded by a prosperous territory, equipped with 
functional buildings and well-governed, both internally and with regard to its naval affairs. 
Particularly laudable in the author’s view is Rhodes’ care for its own people, its ability to organ- 
ise and keep provisions to supply the poorer sections of the population in case of need, and its 
capacity to build and manufacture.” As in the case of the city of Rome, the key to enduring 
prosperity lies here also in sustainable planning. 

Overall, Strabo celebrates emporia as the outcome of high-developed and well-managed 
societies. Successful emporía were, by definition, complex multidimensional entities that never 
depended on a single product, activity or direction. Emporia were also liminal places, fluid 
meeting points between different cultural and economic stages, and between regional and 
interregional dynamics of exchange. Even if they were a Greek phenomenon, their depiction 
mirrors the atmosphere of prosperity of the Pax Augusta." Emporia were not exactly epitomes of 
wealth; rather they facilitated the infrastructures and mentalities that made prosperity sustainable 
through effectively regulated mechanisms of economic and financial exchange. No successful 
emporion was thus possible without pronoia. 


Bad businesses: the risks and challenges of economic complexity 


The reversal of the prosperous emporia were economic models determined by ignorance, 
but negative attitudes, such as laziness and luxury — symptoms that anticipated decline and 
collapse — also played their part. The Geography explores economic choices as the outcome of 
not only natural conditions but also mentality. With this in mind, what exactly are the risks 
that complex societies face? 

The categorisation of cultural stages in the Geography pays particular attention to the diverse 
ways by which societies acknowledged and managed their own natural resources.? A good 
illustration of this can be found in the Albanians who practiced a way of life close to nomadism 
(11.4.1). Despite the natural abundance of their territory and their dedication to farming, 
Strabo notes that the ploughing techniques they employed were not the most suitable: vines 
were not dug properly, and due to incorrect pruning they produced a surplus of fruits that 
remained on the branches (11.4.3). Their incapacity to transform their natural resources into 
profitable goods is exemplified by the graphic image of grapes withering on the vine and losing 
their potential as marketable produce. Albanians also rejected coinage and preferred barter in 
their trade activities (11.4.4). Their limited knowledge of accounting - they did not know any 
number larger than a hundred according to Strabo — also explains their ignorance of accurate 
weights and measures. Strabo's mention of these instruments indicates that they were unable 
to properly engage in either market or financial activities, nor in other even more fundamental 
practices related to public and domestic administration. A lack of developed economic knowl- 
edge also characterised the Debans and other Arabian tribes, who were fortunate to have gold 
resources in their territory, but who were unable to understand their economic value (16.4.18). 
Strabo explains that they sold the gold cheaply to neighbours in exchange for three times its 
weight in bronze, twice that of iron and ten times that of silver. This scale of values shows a 
pre-monetary conception of the economy that based conversion scales on needs that consid- 
ered bronze and iron as key materials, not on a real estimation of precious metals according 
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to monetised and regulated international markets. These examples aim to illustrate that wealth 
alone did not transform peoples into complex societies." 

However, this lack of sense of profitability is also regarded by Strabo as an argument to 
discuss the risks of economic complexity. Savageness, primitiveness and lack of technology 
were also traits that prevented peoples from engaging in deceitful and dishonest incomes that 
were the dark side of monetary economies. When Strabo describes the simple lives of the 
inhabitants of the eastern regions of Hyrkania, he stresses that they were wild and warlike, but 
also straightforward and honest in business (11.8.3). Similarly, the inhabitants of Indike based 
transactions involving contracts and financial agreements such as mortgages and deposits on 
simple trust, not on written agreements (15.1.53). The same argument is expounded regarding 
the Mysians and other peoples who lived in wagons (7.3.3-4). Here, Strabo discusses modera- 
tion and self-sufficiency as ideals of justice that could be applied to peoples living with few 
resources, as opposed to the injustices attached to contracts and to the excessive importance 
given to property in more developed societies. Strabo compares the simplicity of life of the 
Scythians and other tribes practising nomadism — which did not include the storage of goods 
or trade based on monetary exchanges — with the injustices practiced among the Greeks. The 
author evokes Homer and Aeschylus to discuss the idea that the introduction of contracts and 
the desire for money often leads to pleasure, luxury, excesses, corruption and burglary (7.3.7). 
The same passage mentions the sea as a temptation and a negative influence for those that 
have abandoned their innocence. The sea as a source of corruption is the natural habitat for 
pirates." A luxurious and intemperate lifestyle characterises those who are not able to manage 
their wealth with moderation, as happened to the inhabitants of Halicarnassus (14.2.16), to the 
Tarantinians (6.3.4) and Capuans (5.4.3). 

Prosperity was also the cause of conflicting economic interests.** Inevitably, an understanding 
of the principles that sustain the rules of exchange and set prices in the market leads to specula- 
tion, a sign of economic complexity. Following Polybius, the author invokes the profitable gold 
mines explored by the Tauriscians in association with the Italiotes, the first of which turned 
into a monopoly when they learned that the price of gold dropped by a third in Italy (4.6.12). 
Manipulative and speculative practices in business that affected high-demand commodities are 
well-illustrated by the example of the Egyptian papyrus, a fundamental export commodity that 
grew in the Delta region. Here Strabo denounces a practice that the Alexandrians appear to 
have copied from the Judaeans regarding the production of the date and balsam plants: they pre- 
vented the plant from growing in many places in order to keep its production limited, a practice 
that increased the price of the product (17.1.15).°° Strabo’s criticism of price speculation mirrors 
contemporary concerns for fraudulent activities.*! 

Above all, the negative examples of economic ignorance and inappropriate economic activi- 
ties based on greed and dishonest profit emerge in the Geography not only as a reasonable 
explanation of primitive, declined and corrupted economic practices, but also as a word of 
warning and a moral message for the present: prosperity can only last if it is managed justly on 
the basis of moderation. 


Conclusions 


Strabo’s criticism of the Arabian tribes who do not invest their wealth in foreign goods is pre- 
sented as an inversion of the model of prosperity based on the principles of trade: a reasonable 
management of natural resources, the capacity to transform them into marketable goods and, last 
but not least, a fluid and reciprocal exchange of those commodities. Reciprocity is precisely the 
theme of a passage in the Geography often interpreted as a gloss, that deals with the foundation 
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of the cult and sanctuary of the Charites in the city of Orchomenos (9.2.40). The passage posits 
money as the key to power and wealth, which is generated not only through continuously receiv- 
ing but also through giving. Regardless of its authenticity, this idea of the circular re-investment 
of wealth helps to define some of the working mechanisms of trade. Beyond reciprocity, emporia 
worked as proper multidimensional redistribution centres regulated by central authorities. 

The interconnected world of Greek emporia also mirrors, to a certain degree, the Geography’s 
construction of a world brought together politically by Rome. According to this design, the state 
guarantees the peace, validates and regulates monetary exchange, secures the supply of bullion 
for coinage (an essential instrument of developed trade) and collects the benefits of transport 
and trade through duties and taxation that should be re-invested in the interests of community. 
Despite the irregular and very often prototypical engagement with economic information, Strabo 
traces a coherent picture of trade as the outcome of civilised societies. As in the case with the 
emporia, Rome’s and Italy's geo-political centrality, illustrated by their commercial magnetism 
as a destination for long-distance imports, is a model of excellence built upon a complex and cul- 
turally diverse history, that is also compatible with and complementary to other trade directions, 
scales and dynamics, including regional and local economies. Strabo celebrates urban infrastruc- 
tures, public works of engineering and technology, as well as places with favourable connectivity. 
All of these are material incarnations of the enduring progress of providence that is epitomised in 
the description of developed trade centres capable of transforming, storing and preserving goods. 
In the end, Strabo’s critical thinking reminds us of the dark side of progress: the misuse of wealth 
and corruption of power that lead to dishonest profit, greed, luxury and ultimately decline. 
Strabo’s sustainable prosperity is above all a powerful idea built upon virtue. 


Notes 


1 Strabo 2.5.12; 16.4.22-24. On the economic motivation of Gallus’ expedition, see Young 2001, 25-26, 
96, 100—105. 

2 On the Geography as a valuable testimony of the Augustan- Tiberian Principate, see Engels 1999; Dueck 
2000. 

3 E.g. Strabo 2.1 and 2.2-3. Strabo follows here mostly Poseidonios and Polybius. In the Geography, 
empirical data — first hand or processed from others — is often integrated within theoretical principles 
or included in analogies that support such axioms, see Roseman 2005, 38-39. 

4 On Strabo’s construction of different levels of civilisations, from the subsistence economies of barbarian 
peoples to urban societies based on farming and trade, see van der Vliet 1984 and Thollard 1987. On 
the distinction between economic categories, see Foraboschi 2000. 

5 On this idea, see Clarke 1999, 307—328. 

6 This is the case with Tourdetania, where product diversity and abundance, easy connectivity and access 
to key mineral resources represent a well-organised structure aimed at large-scale transport to Italy and 
Rome (3.2.5-6). On Strabo’s depiction of Baetica- Tourdetania as a prosperous region led by Rome, see 
Cruz Andreotti 2007. 


7 On the Stoic conception of pronoia, see Thollard 1987, 23; Dueck 2000, 63. 

8 Arnaud 2004. 

9 On Strabo’s depiction of the city of Rome, see Coarelli 1988 and Purcell, this volume. 

10 Tiberius made use of providentia as dynastic propaganda on coins (CE 31—37), showing the Ara 


Providentiae Augustae, a monument dedicated to the memory of Augustus, RIC (Tiberius) 80, 81. See 
Arnaud 2004, 30. On providentia as a virtue of Tiberius, see also CIL 11.4170. In general, as a virtue of 
the Emperor, see Noreña 2011, 94-99. 

1 A general view of economics in Strabo’s depiction of Italy is provided by Foraboschi 1988. 

2 Examples include marble, stone and wood transported from the Tyrrhenian harbours of Luna and Pisa 
and that were destined to building projects in the Urbs (5.2.5). Strabo stresses the importance of fluvial 
communication and the Tiber for the transport of commodities as diverse as fish, reeds, papyrus and 
flower tuffs (5.2.9). Manufactures like clothing also found their way from Patavium to Rome (5.1.7). 
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For instance, Strabo provides a first-hand observation of the decayed iron mines of Elba and the 
workshops near Populonia (5.3.6). He also evokes the gold mines of Pithecussae, extinguished in his 
day (5.4.9), and the still visible yet abandoned copper mines of Temesa (6.1.5). On the importance of 
the past in Strabo’s account of present prosperity, see Garcia Morcillo 2010. 

On the topos of declined cities, see Pédech 1971. 

See, for instance, Strabo 5.2.10. The description of Latium and Sabina in Book 5.3 pays particular atten- 
tion to this phenomenon. 

Strabo 5.2.10. See also Laurence 1999, 27-38. 

On the function of the sanctuary as emporion, see Coarelli 1987, 23-33; García Morcillo 2013, 268-272 
(with further bibliography). 

Cato (Agr. 135.1) mentions Minturnae for its production of cuculliones. A Mercurius Lanarius is attested 
in Arpinum, CIL 10.5678, as well as fullonicae, see Coarelli 1996, 185. In addition, ceramic products from 
Cales (on the Via Latina) have been found also in Minturnae and Fregellae, cf. Morel 1995, 228-229. 
The case of Fregellae is similar to that of Lucus Feroniae in the Tiber Valley, which hosted a festival 
(panegyris) in honour of the local goddess Feronia that was attended by artisans, merchants and farmers 
from other regions, Strabo 5.2.9; Dion Hal. Ant. Rom. 3.32; 4.49; Livy 1.30.5. 

Strabo s categorising of cities according to their connectivity, administrative, political, military, cultural 
and economic function is analysed by Pédech 1971: 239—244. 

The multifunctionality of the Greek agora included its role as market place. Strabo’s characterisation of 
the Persians draws precisely at the lack of agorai in their territory, due to the fact that they "neither sell 
or buy things” (15.3.19). 

On the functions of emporia, see Velissaropoulos 1977; Bresson 2008: 98-133. The intervention of 
the state in the profit-making activities generated at the emporion is famously discussed by Aristotle, 
Pol. 7.13.27a. On Strabo’s emporia, see specifically Etienne 1993 and Rouillard 1993. 

Strabo 4.1.6; 4.1.12. On the key function of the emporion of Narbo as bulk storage harbour for large- 
distance commodities transported from Tarraconensis and Baetica, see extensively Bonsangue 2014. 
On the key role of the Rhodanos-Saona trade route during the Principate, see Christol and Fiches 
1999. 

Strabo 4.3.2. On the importance of Augustus’ provincial reorganisation of Celtica in Strabo description 
of relevant urban centres, see Pothecary 2005: 177 

Strabo adds that the Asian peoples east of the Lake Maeotis were subjects to those who were in control 
of the emporion of Tanais, 11.2.11. 

The littoral emporia of Dioscurias and Phasis, on the easternmost part of Pons Euxinus, were meetings 
points of different tribes. Phasis also benefited from its excellent connections with the prosperous southern 
ports on the Black Sea (Strabo 11.2.17). Colchis exported products such as bitter honey, wood for 
shipbuilding, and above all linen, hemp, wax and pitch. On the renowned Colchian linen, see also Hdt. 
2.103-105. 

Strabo 12.3.11. On the particular topography of Sinope, see also Polyb. 4.5.6. 

On Strabo' interest in highlighting depictions of abundance in the Black Sea region, see Lindsay 
2005. 

Strabo 7.6.3. Pliny (NH 9.18) describes this activity as a profitable business in the region. The fish- 
ing of pelamydes was also important in the neighbour town of Pharnacia (7.6.3; 12.3.19), as well as in 
Byzantium (7.6.3). On the economics of fisheries during the early Principate, see Marzano 2013. 

The two largest emporia in Asia were, according to the author, Ephesus (14.1.24) and the Phrygian 
city of Apamea on the Maeander. Both benefited from the new dynamics of trade established by the 
Romans after the Mythridatic Wars. Apamea is recalled by Strabo as “common storehouse for things 
from Italy and Hellas” (12.8.15). The strategic importance of Ephesus for Rome’s management of 
the revenues of the new province of Asia is confirmed by the Custom Law of Asia, see Terpstra 2013, 
172-174; 218. 

Strabo 12.2.10.The same passage mentions also other minerals produced in Cappadocia: crystal, onyx 
and a white stone resembling ivory. 

Such is the case of the Assyrian city of Ctesiphon, now part of Parthia. Its passage from kome to polis is 
signified not just by the new buildings that equipped the town, but also by its considerable provision of 
goods for sale and suitable crafts (Strabo 16.1.16). 

Strabo notes that the numerous workshops dedicated to the processing of the purple made the town 
smelly and unpleasant to live in (16.2.23).The complex process of colouring the dye is also explained 
by Pliny, who confirms the expensive price of Tyrian purple (HN 9.35). On the production and trade 
of purple-dye across the Mediterranean, see Marzano 2013: 143-155. 
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Strabo (16.2.25) compares the techniques of the Sidonian artisans with those of the skilled Alexandrian 
and Roman manufacturers and their high-technical designs in colourful and transparent glass. He adds 
that a bowl or a small drinking cup could be purchased for a bronze coin in Rome, which confirms 
that the spread of this specialised technique lowered its price. On the glass industry in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, see further Nenna 2007. 

Pliny mentions these appreciated manufactures and their famous artists (HN 34.8, 10—11, 75). 

On the transmission of this fiction by Ephoros and Aristotle (Pol. 4.4.21 1291b) and its symbolism for 
the construction of Aegina as a dominant actor in early maritime trade, see Bresson 2012: 377—379. 
On the key function of Delos in the consolidation of Rome as principal economic actor within the 
Mediterranean, see most recently Kay 2014, 197—202. 

Delian inscriptions attest trade with Arabian aromatics, e.g. IDélos 2549. Delos had also a local industry 
of purple-dye, see Bruneau 1969. On the Delian high-priced glass and bronze manufactures, see also 
Cic. Rosc. Amer. 133; Plin NH 34.8-9. 

Delian inscriptions attest the presence of Italian merchants of olive oil and wine, IDélos 1711-1714. 
On the convincing interpretation ofthe Agora of Theophrastos as a kuklos devoted to auctions of slaves, 
see Moretti, Fincker and Chankowski 2012. On the sale of slaves at kukloi, see Pollux, Onom. 7.11.1 and 
Hesychius, Lex. 4478.1. 

In ancient Rome, bankers and financial agents offered credit to purchasers and acted as intermediaries at 
auctions, cf. Andreau 1999, 30—49. On auctions of slaves, see JRA 2005, 180—240 (special issue). Large- 
scale auctions of fish were also characterised by speediness, as is suggested by a story set on the island of 
Iasos about a musician who was abandoned by his audience when they heard the bell announcing the 
beginning of the sales (Strabo 14.2.21). 

On the large fleets circumnavigating Arabia from the ports on the Red Sea, see Strabo 17.1.13. The 
author also mentions other emporia and duty stations on the Nile, the most important of them was 
Koptos, connected by land with Myos Hormos and the Red Sea (17.1.45). Adams (2007, 37-38; 52) 
suggests that Strabo’s testimony mirrors the important investment in road infrastructure, including cis- 
terns and wells, in this region under Augustus. 

In a further passage, Strabo also mentions the Rhodians skills for craftsmanship, 14.2.7. 

See in this regard Étienne 1993. 

On the structure of “vertical” economies and the geographical contrast with societies based on farm- 
ing, see Foraboschi 2000, 149; Arnaud 2004, 26-29. On the different stages of barbarian cultures in the 
Geography, see Almagor 2005: 52-55. 

Strabo illustrates this with an anecdote on the Aeolian city of Cyme (13.3.6), whose inhabitants were 
renowned for not taxing entry to their harbours for 300 years after their foundation, depriving them of 
a key benefit of trade. 

E.g. the farmers living near the Lake Maeotis saw piracy as an easy way to earn money (7.4.6). Several 
passages discuss the unfair profits of piracy, principally the selling of captives practiced by the Cilicians 
(14.3.2; 14.5.2). 

This is the case with water: the Salassians from the Alps used for washing gold. The diversion of this 
resource provoked conflicts with the farming populations of the plains (4.6.7). In Lycaonia, water was 
sold as a commodity due to its scarcity (12.6.1). 

Polyb. 34.10.10—14. This practice finished when the Romans took control over the mines. 

The solution to such manipulations seems to be partially the interventionism of the state over key 
resources, as in the case of the production of the palm, now in the hand of the governors (17.1.51). 
E.g. Cicero De Officiis discusses the differences between honestas and utilitas and condemns those who 
practised simulationes in business transactions (Off. 3.61—62). 
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STRABO'S CIS-TAURAN ASIA 
A humanistic geography 


María-Paz de Hoz 


TO 10ÀÀAOGv &vOponov ideiv GotEA koi vóov yv@vat 
to have seen the cities and known the way of thinking of many men 
Strabo 1.1.16 quoting Od. 1.3 


Introduction 


The aim of this paper is analysis of the historical information in Books 11-14 of Strabo's 
Geography, in order to identify the different purposes of the myriad variety of references in the 
Geography specifically against Strabo's statement in Books 1 and 2 on the intention and character 
of his work. Books 11—14 are good material for this investigation, since all possible types of 
knowledge and people are found together in the same geographical section, identified by Strabo 
as Cis- Tauran Asia (11.1.1—7).' 

It is generally accepted that Strabo's Geography cannot be defined as “Scientific Geography". 


^» 


Nonetheless, identifying his work as "Descriptive Geography" is also inappropriate. That his 
geographical description is enriched by anthropologic, ethnic and historical information is rec- 
ognised by any reader. Much more difficult to define is the relation of all this information with 
what one would expect to find in a so-called “proper geography”, and, at the same time, with 
Strabo's own intentions. Of all this “additional” information, a great part is historical.” History 
in Strabo fundamentally presents geography, and especially human geography, as the result of 
transformation over time. Strabo is clearly aware of the interaction of time and space in the final 
result of geographical presentation. But historical information has in Strabo a further purpose 
that surpasses the explanation of current geographical conditions. 

Strabo begins his work stating that geography, if anything, is the work of the philosopher. 
He justifies his assertion presenting the names of famous ancient “philosophers” who were 
concerned with geography beginning with Homer, and states that in order to write a geo- 
graphical work wide learning is necessary. This means that geography can only be written 
by a person who investigates human and divine things, and who is concerned with the art 
of life and with happiness, that is, the philosopher. But, in 1.1.18 he claims the superiority of 
geography over philosophy because of its pragmatic character. All these statements give us 
a clue as to Strabo's intention: geography is a scientific description of the world as it was 
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meant to be in Hellenistic times, but this description must be first and foremost a description 
of human beings and human facts, two elements that also concerned ancient “philosophers” 
who studied the history and geography of the inhabited earth. Strabo does not mean to write 
a first-hand Geography of the World based on his experience and direct knowledge of the 
places, since this is an impossible task for anyone. His intention is to write a description and 
explanation of the world using all the sources available in a selective and critical way. An 
example of this can be seen in his first two books, which are prolegomena in the sense that they 
portray his methodology and scientific knowledge as a guarantee of the whole description that 
comes afterwards. What defines his work as a “Geography” is the fact that human behaviour 
and diversity are presented on a figurative map in relation to the physical geography of the 
inhabited world. 

Historical data are related to the philosophy of setting forth a geography whose main pro- 
tagonist is the human being. Though this might be obvious, a human being is also the addressee 
of the work. But who is Strabo’s intended public? He says (1.1.22) that the addressees of his 
Geography are the same as of his historical work: the politikoi (statesmen) and the demofeleis 
(the public at large). By politikos, the author means a person who is not completely apaideutos 
(uncultivated), but someone who has the general and usual education associated with freemen 
and those who study philosophy, since the person who has no concern for virtue, for judi- 
cious thinking, and for what is written about these things, will not be able to censure or praise 
correctly, nor even judge what events are worth mentioning. The work then is addressed to 
the same readers as his historical work, and especially to those who are in the upper strata. In 
addition, Strabo states that his Geography shall also be useful for the study of moral and political 
philosophy (1.1.23). Speaking about the practical utility of geography (1.1.16), he adds generals 
as addressees of his work. That means that the addressee of the work is a man of general culture 
who is concerned with human matters, especially a man with an upper class education, and also 
one who can discern the practical use of geography.? 

The appeal to this variety of audiences explains the many historical references in the work, 
and is also the reason why the work seems to have an educational intent. At the same time, 
Strabo omits many references that are supposed to be well known to the most educated. The 
different degrees of education of his readership are addressed throughout his work with refer- 
ences to different levels of knowledge. The didactic aspect of the work is in my opinion an 
important one, recognising the many elements that the author inserted in order to make his 
colossal work educational, following in the footsteps of Homer.* Education is for Strabo one 
of the main concerns of a good author, as he elucidates in his comments in the prolegomena. 
In 1.2.3 he criticizes Eratosthenes for stating that the goal of every poet is to entertain, not 
to instruct. Strabo agrees with the ancients that poetry is basically philosophy which from 
childhood on introduces to men the art of life and instructs them with pleasure in character, 
emotions, and actions. This is in fact what Strabo aims to do in his Geography. His work is full 
of characters and actions that give life and sense to places, and also of anecdotes that reveal 
emotions and human types, private or connected to a region or people. Greek states educate 
their young, Strabo tells us, through poetry not only for the sake of entertainment but also 
for the sake of sofronismos (sensibility, prudence). Strabo's Geography is a display of human 
examples and their relation with the history of peoples and cities, following a didactic model 
that fits completely within the ancient Greek idea of using education to teach civic values and 
to create good citizens. 

In what follows, I will systematize Strabo's use of historical data in the books on Asia 
Minor to realise his idea of a philosophical and didactic geography. Myth is used with the 
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same function as history in all the different aspects presented in this paper, and has, like history, 
an educational and also a scientific function since it is based on reality and can explain or 
demonstrate geographical aspects (1.2.8). Therefore, mythical references will also be consid- 
ered here. Strabo's interest in the value of myth is not only stated in his prolegomena, but plays 
an important role in Books 11-14.* 


History explains the present state of geography 


Strabo uses history to explain the changes and present state of the places he describes. 
His human-geographic interest in peoples and cities leads him to pay special attention to all 
types of developments. Origin, localisation, increase, reduction, transfer of place or power, 
mixture or disappearance of peoples, appear in the description of almost all regions treated in 
the Minorasiatic books, revealing how Strabo adapts his methodological ideas to the charac- 
teristics of each place. The importance placed on the origin and settlement of peoples is the 
reason for three recurrent themes in these books: first, the two main waves of Greek colo- 
nisation, one in the legendary past and another in the so-called Dark Age; second, the many 
different types of migrations and invasions of barbarians outside and inside Anatolia; and third, 
the foundation of cities. 

From the legendary past, there are many references to Jason and the Argonauts (11.2.12, 
11.2.19, 11.4.8, 11.13.10, 12.3.11, 12.4.3, 12.8.11), and to migrations after the Trojan War.^ 
Together with the description of the cities in the west coast, we find the Greek colonisation 
of Aeolia and Ionia after the Dorian invasion. The reconstruction of the Aeolian colonisa- 
tion (13.1.3) is probably based on Ephorus, following an ancient tradition found in Pindar 
and Hellanicus, while the Ionian one goes back to Pherecydes (14.1.3). Non-Greeks appear 
migrating from one place to another: Thracians in Mysia and Bithynia (12.2.3, 12.3.3-4, 
12.4.8), Pamphylians and Cilicians from Troy to the south (12.8.4 with doubts, 13.1.60, 
13.1.63, 13.4.6, 14.5.21), Leleges, Carians and Pelasgians migrating almost everywhere to the 
west coast.” These movements are not only important because they explain the origin and 
development of peoples and cities, but also because they stress the relation between the differ- 
ent parts, and the unity of, the inhabited world. Colonisations and migrations involve often a 
mixture of peoples, confusion of borders, and changes in the territory and other elements that 
constitute ethnic identity.* There are mixtures of Mysians and Phrygians (12.8.2), Phrygians, 
Carians and Lydians (13.4.12). In the plains of Peltina, Ciliana and Tabene, toponymy reveals 
the presence of a Phrygian population with Pisidian elements. Moreover, confusions con- 
cerning the cultural borders and nature of Phrygians, Mysians, Lydians and Maionians are a 
constant theme in the historical-philological discussions.’ 

History is the frame within to situate and explain all these phenomena, but the limits between 
history and myth are often blurred. It is the same with the account of most city-foundations. In 
Books 11-14 city foundations are related to the Argonauts (references above), to the Amazons 
(12.3.21, 12.8.6, 14.1.4), to nostoi from Troy (14.1.27, 14.4.3, 14.5.16), to Agamemnon and 
his descendants (13.1.3), to Neleus, king of Pilus and his descendants, Codrus king of Athens 
and Androclus (14.1.3), to Telephus from Arcadia (12.8.2-4, 13.1.69—70), and to Minos from 
Crete (12.8.5, c£. 14.1.6). It is very interesting to contrast Strabo's treatment of these legends 
with those commissioned by Hellenistic and Roman cities, which were configured by rhetori- 
cians and grammarians with contemporaneous social and political aims, and from which we 
have epigraphic and numismatic evidence. It seems Strabo does not have a concrete ideological 
objective in each account of a city's foundation. He relates those foundations to the general idea 
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that the expansion of civilization is parallel to the expansion of the Greeks (see for instance the 
customs they brought with them to Media, Armenia and Albania). Strabo’s aim is to explain the 
origin of various places mostly through information provided by ancient authors. Therefore, 
he does not refer to more recent regional sources, where he would have found the recent 
foundation legends, or to his own knowledge, which he surely had at least concerning some 
Minorasiatic cities.! 

Strabo’s great interest in the problems concerning these groups of people and their move- 
ment derives also from his philological and grammarian interest. The longest philological 
excursus in Books 11-14 are in fact related to this problem: the Chalybians in 12.3.19—27, 
confusion between groups of people and the reasons for this confusion in 12.8.2—7, the sense 
of barbarophonoi in relation to the Carians in 14.2.28, and the general panorama of groups of 
people in Asia Minor in 14.5.22-29. In all these cases, Strabo departs from Homer and uses 
both Archaic and Classical sources (Thucydides, Ephorus), as well as Hellenistic interpreters of 
Homer (Apollodorus, Demetrius). 

Even more recurrent than the search for origins and movement of people is the emphasis on 
sovereigns and political power. The special relation between geography and politics is already 
stated in 1.1.8, where Strabo says that a great part of geography has to do with the lives and 
necessities of the sovereigns. Thus, he proclaims the superiority of political geography over 
political philosophy in that the first deals with practical questions. This statement is proven 
by cases where the knowledge of geography proved to be crucial for generals or sovereigns 
(1.1.17). This practical feature of geography is nevertheless absent from the description of Asia 
Minor. What we find there is rather the influence of sovereigns on the development of groups 
of people or places, but it is not attributed to knowledge of geography. Of all the historical 
aspects, Strabo places the greatest emphasis on politics, mainly in order to establish universal 
practical ethics and not to predict their future activity. I think this is the main inconsistency 
between Strabo's prolegomena and the rest of his work. He theorizes about the utility of geog- 
raphy in general, but that is not why his Geography is useful. In the books of Asia Minor there 
is no practical information for future political or military activity. 

A reference to the political system is, for Strabo's human geography, as pertinent and 
important as a reference to a harbour, a river, the fertility or the customs of a place. General 
political information is an important element in the description of Cappadocia (12.1.4), 
Pontus (12.3.1), Paphlagonia (12.3.9, 41), Gadilonitis (12.3.13), Cibyratis (13.4.17), and cities 
such as Selge (12.7.3), Scepsis (13.1.57), or Ephesus (14.1.21). The importance of sovereignty 


over a place is also demonstrated by the attention Strabo pays to its changes," 


or by the role 
that sovereigns play in the movement of populations from one place to another in order 
to settle in new territories or to escape bad natural conditions, destruction, or invasions.’ 
The importance of rulers is also demonstrated in the many cases where the virtuous action 
of a certain sovereign is stated, like when Alexander civilized the Bactrians (11.11.3), when 
Tiberius reconstructed the city of Sardis after an earthquake (13.4.8), when the king Ptolemy 
Philadelphus restored Patara (14.3.6), or when Pompey fought against piracy (14.5.8). For 
the same reason the actions of rulers who did not behave appropriately were also worth 
mentioning for their effect on places, such as when Pharnaces, king of the Bosphorus, altered 
the course of the river Hypanis to reach the territory of the Dardanians through an old canal 
and flooded the region (11.2.11); or the incompetence of the Medes, Persians, and Parthians 
to exploit the richness of Hyrcania (11.7.2); or the negligence of the Romans in Maeotis 
(12.2.12); or the bad performance of some priests of the sanctuary of Anaitis in Zela which 
caused the decrease of hierodouloi and the temple's resources (12.3.37). 
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Just as important as the sovereigns are the political constitutions (1.1.18). A good constitu- 
tion is the reason for the prosperity of cities like Selge (12.7.3), Cyzicus (12.8.11) or Rhodes 
(14.2.5), and also the cause for having a praiseworthy political ethic and for obtaining freedom 
from the Romans, like the Lycians did (14.3.3). 

Most political references are isolated and directly related to a concrete geographical descrip- 
tion within the description of a place or a region, but there are also some cases where the 
political history of a place is assembled in a systematic and chronological way. Examples of this 
1s Armenia's history since the time of the Persians, with the foundation of Tigranocerta at the 
centre of the account (11.14.15); the political history of Cappadocia since the Romans con- 
trolled the country (12.2.11); the constitution and political history of the Galatians (12.5.1); and 
the history of the Attalid kings in Pergamon (13.4.1—2). All these cases present regions that have 
achieved their status in Hellenistic times. In the case of Pergamon, the emergence and fall of 
the Attalid reign in less than two centuries, together with its cultural and political importance, 
probably accounts for this special treatment." 

The final result of migrations, colonisations, foundation of cities, and political changes is the 
existence of cities with large populations," autonomous and declared free by the Romans," a 
praiseworthy urbanisation, which normally includes a harbour, and a developed culture that can 
be corroborated through artistic remains and concrete intellectuals, many of whom are involved 
in politics and are the benefactors of their community.'^ All these elements, or a good part of 
them, conform to the description of most cities in the more civilized and Hellenized part of Asia 
Minor. Historical references provide clues to that process." Books 12-14 are full of examples 
and many cities have already been the object of analysis. '* 

In many cases, for instance in the case of Tralles (14.1.42), the author dedicates more atten- 
tion to the personalities of a city than to its description or history. The inclusion of intellectuals, 
especially in Strabo's books of Asia Minor, has been already studied. The emphasis that Strabo 
gives these references has probably to do with his interest in demonstrating that these cities have 
already achieved the upper grade of civilization and Hellenization, in some cases achieving this 
state even in ancient times. The grade of culture and the presence of intellectuals in a city are 
for Strabo a measure of the place's evolution from uncivilized, i.e. living in villages and without 
a constitution, unfree, i.e. subject to another territory or people, to achieving domination over 
their geographic region, establishment of a city with a constitution that guaranties its liberty. It is 
not coincidental that many of the intellectuals cited by Strabo also played an important political 
role in their cities. 

The description of some important temples in Asia Minor is similar in structure to the 
description of cities. In some indigenous areas, temples continue to be during Strabo’s times the 
best example of a political institution. Special interest is dedicated to the temples of Comana 
(12.3.32-36), Zela (12.3.37), Ephesus (14.1.22-23), Mylasa (14.2.23) and the Plutonium in 
Acharaca (14.1.44)?! 


Geographical features explain history 


Even though Strabo asserts that he is not going to inquire into causalities, as Aristotle and 
Posidonius did (and his school avoids doing so on account of the obscurity of these causes, 
2.3.8), his work is full of causal relations: between the physical nature of places and the life of 
their inhabitants, between physical nature and natural transformations, between human action 
and natural transformation.” This is a common feature of the whole Geography. 

Though historical data are used in most cases to explain the present state of a place, the 
Minorasiatic books are full with references to geographical features that have affected historical 
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development. Several examples of this are: Antiochos Soter encircled the Margiane with a wall 
and founded Antiocheia because he was dazzled by its fertility (11.10.2); prosperity caused fights 
around Samos, its tyrannies and its hostility towards Athens (14.1.15); Selge was not subjugated 
to other groups of people thanks to its natural defences (12.7.3); and natural conditions caused 
bandits and tyrants on Mount Olympus (12.8.8) or piracy in Cilicia and Pamphylia (14.3.2). 


History and myth explain place names and customs 


Strabo’s philological interest pervades the whole work. It is especially evident in the books of 
Asia Minor through the discussions of the sources about origin, migration and identity of peo- 
ples. Place names, ethnic names, and divine names, which are constituent elements of human 
geography, are also explained through history and myth: Atropatian Media (11.13.1), Comana 
(12.2.3), Prusias and Apamea (12.3.4), Nicomedia (12.4.2), Mysians (12.8.4), Myrina (12.8.6), 
Apollo Smyntheus (13.1.48, 64), Pygela (14.1.20), and others. Strabo shows his interest in ety- 
mologies already in his prolegomena, when he praises Posidonius for creating etymology based on 
the affinity and common characteristic of peoples (1.2.34). This interest in etymologies is related 
to his linguistic interest in general and to his frequent references to the languages spoken by the 
people whom he describes.” 

Cults, rituals, and customs are also explained through history and myth. The author gives 
two different versions concerning the Persian attack on Zela in Cappadocia as the cause of 
the restoration of the feast of the Sacaea (11.8.4—5). He also mentions that the rites of Artemis 
from the Tauric Scythia were introduced in the sanctuary of Ma in Cappadocia by Orestes 
and Iphigeneia (12.2.3). Furthermore, a festival that commemorated Hylas, the companion of 
Heracles who was carried off by the nymphs when they were on their way to the Colchis, was 
still being celebrated during his times (12.4.3), and many other examples could be added. 


Didactic use of history and myth 


History is used by Strabo in a way that we could call ‘scientific’ in the sense that it has had a 
direct effect on the outcome of the panorama of human geography, or because, on the contrary, 
it is a direct consequence of geographical features. History, then, confirms the existence of geo- 
graphic features in the past or in the present. But historical references are used by Strabo also 
in circumstances where they really do not offer any necessary information to explain a physical 
or even human geography. In these cases, we can discern two main objectives. Fundamentally, 
Strabo effects to draw the geographical space nearer and more familiar to the reader while at 
the same time connecting cultures, spaces, and events. Secondly, he stresses the philosophical 
humanistic aspect of his work, where philosophy is to be interpreted especially as ethical in a 
way very much appropriate to his time, when most philosophical trends, above all Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, were mostly concerned with ethics.” 


History and myth as a point of reference and as 
an appeal to the reader 


The purpose of the historical references is primarily, in my opinion, to shape geographical 
description into a form more interesting and attractive to the reader, or to make it more famil- 
iar and understandable and thus to establish connections that will serve as memory aids in 
the future. Such references also strengthen the connection between the well-known part of 
the world (the Mediterranean) and the unknown or less accessible margins. Geography must 
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instruct and also help situate historical events in geographical spaces. Such references help the 
reader to familiarize himself with the place and also to be more interested in it. To bring a place 
or description nearer to the reader, Strabo refers to a well-known event or something that he has 
already mentioned, following the same method as when he compares the geographical descrip- 
tion of a new place with other, better-known places.” 

He thus refers to very well-known historical or mythical events: the peoples on the Maeotis 
had chieftains who were subject to tyrants or kings, so the Heniochoi for instance had four 
kings when Mithridates Eupator passed through their territory in flight from his country 
(11.2.13); the passes from Armenia to Iberia were first used by Pompey when he set out from 
Armenia (11.3.5); in the Paphlagonian Cimiatene was Cimiata, a strong fortress that was used 
by Mithridates Ctistes as a base of operations when he established himself as lord of the Pontus 
(12.3.41); Celaenae, on the Maeander area, is where the myth of Olympus and the contest 
between Marsyas and Apollo took place (12.8.15); the Granicus river flows mostly through 
the plains of Adrasteia, where Alexander defeated the Satraps of Darius and obtained all the 
territory to this side of the Taurus and the Euphrates (13.1.11); and in the nearby Harpagia, 
according to some writers, Ganymedes was abducted; it was in Smyrna that Dolabela cap- 
tured Trebonius, one of the murderers of Caesar (14.1.37). There are many other instances, 
many of them referring to myths, to Alexander the Great or to events of recent history like 
the Mithridatic Wars. Sometimes the objective is to familiarize barbarian customs to the 
Greco-Roman world. For example, the custom of the Tapyri in Parthia giving their wives 
in marriage to other husbands when they already had had two or three children is compared 
with an ancient custom of the Romans; likewise, with the case of Cato giving Marcia in mar- 
riage to Hortensius (11.9.1). It is possible that, in many cases, a place is introduced in Strabo's 
description only because it is important due to the historical event, but it is interesting to see 
how its presence in the work is justified through its geographical position. All these references 
constitute a point of reference for the reader, and at the same time a link between barbarian 
and just recently Hellenized places with the rest of the Greco-Roman world, revealing the 
unifying character of Strabo's work. 

The intensive use of anecdotes, citations of ancient authors, and proverbs is surely related 
to this function.” They represent the entertainment and pleasure element that a written work 
must have in order to instruct. This is what Strabo insists on in his prolegomena when he criticizes 
Eratosthenes’ rejection of Homer's use of poetry for instruction (1.2.3). This type of stories, 
real or imaginary, has been introduced in historiography and has become an important part of 
biographies. But such stories have also been much used by the Stoic philosophers as samples of 
their ethical doctrines. Strabo resorts to these little stories in some cases to illuminate the descrip- 
tion of a people or city, very often to characterize an individual. Describing the Phryconian 
Larisa on the Hermus, Strabo says that Piasus, the ruler of the Pelasgians, is said to have been 
honoured there (13.3.4). But what is the object of telling the anecdote about him falling in love 
with his daughter Larisa, violating her and paying the penalty for it by having her seizing him 
by the legs and plunging him into a jar of wine? Strabo finishes the anecdote saying, "such are 
the ancient stories". Is it just an element of distraction, an adornment in the middle of an arid 
geographic description, or is it a moralizing account? The closing phrase is a sort of justification 
for telling such an absurd story simply because it is entertaining. After saying that Cyme is the 
metropolis of the rest of the Aeolian cities, and that it is the largest and best of them all, Strabo 
dedicates a great part of the description of the city to reports on the stupidity of its habitants 
(13.3.6). The anecdotes here aim to reveal the character of the Cymaeans, or at least the idea 
that others had of their character. Talking about the fertility of the land of Samos, he quotes the 
proverb “it produces even bird's milk", transmitted by the comic Menander (14.1.15). 
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Proverbs and anecdotes are thus used as confirmation of the popular idea about a place or 
people, or as confirmation of a statement that Strabo would like to establish as fact. When he 
mentions the proverb “Separate are the boundaries of the Phrygians and Mysians”, he confirms 
the existence of two different peoples in spite of the difficulty of establishing their borders dur- 
ing his times. Strabo's books of Asia Minor are full of these elements, though it is significant that 
they appear for the most part in the description of the largest and well-known cities of the west 
coast.” This is probably because he has more sources for this area, but also because such stories 
are the best way to introduce something special, entertaining, or different, while “barbarian” 
areas have already enough interesting and astonishing elements in the description of paradoxa, 
exotic customs and odd behaviours. 


Historical personalities in a human geography 


Strabo's philosophical and geographical concepts and his use of Hellenistic traditions fashion 
his work into a display of individual protagonists and ethical examples. A place is worth being 
described only as a place where human beings live, but speaking about groups of people 
moving from one place to another and interacting with any natural space is not enough to 
write a human and philosophical geography. It is astonishing how many personal names and 
biographies appear throughout the work, contributing to enlivening the places. References to 
individuals and biographies have a historic-geographical explanation, but also a clear philo- 
sophical and educational function. 

We have already seen that individual figures are constantly mentioned because of their politi- 
cal influence. But there are many cases where Strabo provides the reader with a biography or 
detailed information of an action or life episode of an individual with added elements unnec- 
essary for geographical or historical description. The protagonists belong frequently to those 
defined as exotic or marginal human types in Greco-Roman ideas: women, bandits, pirates, 
priests of Oriental temples. The biography of Pythodoris, queen of a great part of Pontus and 
of Lesser Armenia, starts with her characterization as “a sensible woman and capable of being 
in charge of things" (12.3.29). Archelaus and Dyteutus, priests of Comana (12.3.34—35), also 
gain special treatment not only for the qualities of their families, but also for their relation to 
the Romans who were in control of the area at that time. Worthy of biographies are the bandit 
Cleon, who was also priest of Zeus Abrettenos in Mysia and of the temple in Comana Pontica, 
and was favoured by Antony (12.8.9); the usurper Aristonicus who claimed to be the successor 
of the Attalids when Attalus Philometor left the country in his will to the Romans, and who 
intended to found a city (Heliopolis) constituted by people without resources and slaves, to 
whom he promised freedom (14.1.38); or Diodotus Tryphon, bandit and rebel, who caused 
many changes in Syria, exploiting the Roman indifference in this area at the moment (14.5.2). 
Worthy of brief biographical notes were also the tyrants Hermeias of Assus (13.1.57), Polycrates 
of Samos (14.1.15), or Tarcondimotus in the Amanous mountains, who was named king by the 
Romans because of his brave character (14.5.18). 

Many of the references to individuals have to do with the benefits that they brought to 
their communities. Such are sovereigns (see above) and local intellectuals like Hermodorus and 
Artemidorus from Ephesus (14.1.25-26); Anaxenor, citharoede of Magnesia on the Maeander 
(14.1.41); Athenaeus from Seleuceia of the Calycadnus (14.5.4); the Stoic Athenodorus and 
the academic Nestor of Tarsus (14.5.14); Euthydemus and Hybreas of Mylasa (14.2.24). 
References to these benefactors resonate with Strabo's declaration in his prolegomena (1.1.23), 
that he will only mention distinguished men and their lives. “Only” is nevertheless not exactly 
true, since he often introduces counter-examples, such as the awful behaviour of Boethus 
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in Tarsus (14.5.14), or amoral attitudes such as the betrayal of the Bosphoran king Polemon 
when he won over the Aspurgiani (11.2.11), or Memnon of Rhodes when he surrendered 
Hermeias of Assos to the Persian king (13.1.57), or Artavasdes, king of the Armenians, when 
he misguided Antony (11.13.4) — all of them pretending friendship. All these deplorable 
actions and behaviours serve to explain historical-geographical facts and/or to teach political 
and social ethics. 


History conditions knowledge of geography 


For Strabo, an important affinity between history and geography is that history is what makes 
geography available. In 11.11.6 for instance, he says that the tribes between Hyrcania and 
Sogdiana are well known because they were under the Persians’ rule first, then under the 
Macedonians and then under the Parthians, but the tribes that are in the far side of Sogdiana 
going towards the East are also supposed to be Scythians, although he does not know of any 
expedition made against them.” Strabo even leads the reader to understand that people can, 
in fact, change geographical concepts in order to modify history, as when the Maeotis and the 
Caspian Sea were joined, and the Jaxartes and Tanais identified in order to extend, at least in 
common opinion, Alexander's expeditions through the whole territory between the Tanais and 
the Asian Sea (11.7.4, c£. 11.6.4). 

A recurrent concern in the books on Asia Minor is in fact Strabo's search for truth and not 
just his desire for history to be both interesting and attractive. The ancient histories of Persians, 
Medes, or Syrians are not worth much because of their fondness for myths (11.6.2); neither are 
the historians of Alexander the Great, who are mostly unreliable because of their desire to mag- 
nify Alexander's expeditions and personality (11.5.5, 11.6.2—4, 11.7.4). Strabo, who considers 
myth useful, expresses his doubts sometimes about its use and about the difficulty of making 
myth coherent with history, as in the whole account of the Amazons (11.5). 

The historians of Mithridates, on the contrary, are generally reliable and they seem to give an 
objective account of Roman history in Asia Minor in Strabo's time. Using sources who know 
the history directly is a guarantee for him and his readers. Thus knowing history and yet not 
providing a reliable geographical description gains his criticism.” Comments on the reliability 
of sources also contribute to Strabo's own reliability, one of his main concerns in the Geography. 
He sometimes uses history even explicitly to justify his source as reliable, as when he says that 
Theophanes, who was a general with Pompey and was in the territory of the Albanians, trans- 
mits the information of the people and rivers between the Amazons and the Albanians (11.5.1). 
Geographical knowledge depends on the history of the place and on the information historians 
have delivered.” But history can also obstruct geographical knowledge, as does the Roman 
administrative history in Asia Minor by organising the territory without attending to natural 
boundaries (13.4.12). 


Conclusion 


In the books on Asia Minor, as in the rest of his work, Strabo subordinates the chronological 
axis to the spatial one. But it is the chronology, presented through historical notes and myth, 
which transforms these books into a description of human development. The idea of develop- 
ment is especially stressed in these books, and that is why we find here much more information 
than in other parts of the Geography about migrations, population changes, political changes, 
and also about cities that have achieved a great level of civilization. This is of course due to the 
particular history and geographical conditions of Asia Minor, of which Strabo is well aware not 
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only because of his great erudite knowledge, but also because of his biographical background. 
It was also necessary that Strabo include an abundance of information about this large area 
because it was little known to many of his readers. Concurrently, Asia Minor was of great inter- 
est to them, since in the first century BCE Rome had included a good part of the Anatolian 
Peninsula to its dominium, and was aiming to include the rest of it when Strabo was finishing 
his Geography. It seems that Strabo is foreseeing, or even encouraging, the importance that the 
cities of Western Asia Minor are going to assume in the first and second century CE, and the 
degree of urbanization and Hellenization that the interior of the Anatolian Peninsula is about to 
experience by the time he finishes his work. 

The different quantity and quality of the sources is an important element that also deter- 
mines the description of various places in Strabo’s work. A work such as the Geography can 
of course only be written by an erudite person who relies on hundreds of sources of different 
types and from different periods. The grammarian and erudite quality of the work is evident 
everywhere.” The special value of such a scholarly work lies precisely in the way the author 
handles his sources, and this feature is especially interesting in the use of history and myth. 
The information Strabo presents is the product of selection, rejection, and correction of his 
sources, always with a very concrete and calculated literary and scientific purpose that serves 
to complete the natural description in order to produce a human geography with a clear unity. 
As we have seen, in the books on Asia Minor this erudite facet is unmistakable in the etiologi- 
cal explanations; in the use of ancient sources, especially Homer for the description of Troy; 
and in the long excursus about peoples. Related to this scholarly and grammarian component 
of Strabo’s Geography are also the frequent considerations about the act of knowing and writ- 
ing geography. History and particularly the transmission of history appear again to be the 
determining factor. These considerations are important especially in the description of areas 
of Asia Minor that were neither Hellenized nor well-known. Strabo uses them to justify the 
limited geographical knowledge in some cases, but especially as a device to stress his scientific 
rigor and his reliability. 

The great variety of places, peoples and historical information in the books on Asia Minor, and 
the scant knowledge most people have of a great part of them, also necessitates the Strabo’s use of 
didactic resources, bearing in mind that education, not only in knowledge but also in behaviour, 
is one of his aims. Comparisons of places and customs with those of civilized areas, references 
to known historical matters in relation to a place, citation of proverbs, inclusion of paradox and 
funny or attractive anecdotes, and biographical notes of detached figures are elements especially 
frequent in these books. They are used by Strabo to educate and entertain at the same time. 

Regardless of the special and unique features of Books 11-14, Strabo's descriptions are coher- 
ent with the aims presented in the prolegomena, revealing a clear intention in his Geography and 
a clear unity of the entire work. 


Notes 


This research is part of the project “Helenización en el Oriente Grecorromano: procesos de asimilación y 
percepción de las culturas locales” (FFI2015-63956—P) financed by the Spanish Ministry of Economy and 
Competitiveness. I thank Daniela Dueck for her invitation to participate in this book, and for her comments 
on a previous draft of this paper. 


1 What Strabo really describes in Books 11-14 is Asia Cis- Tauran and the countries of Trans- Tauran Asia 
which are situated in the Peninsula whose isthmus is the pass between the Pontic Sea and the Gulf of 
Issus (cf. 14.1.1). In 14.5.1 he says that he is going to describe the Trans- Tauran Cilicia, which means 
Cilicia Pedias and Cilicia Tracheia. 
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On the historical aspect of Strabo’s Geography in the context of the Greek literary tradition see especially 
van Paassen 1957, 3-32; Prontera 1984a; Clarke 1999, also in the context of modern traditions and 
concepts; Dueck 2000, 69-75 on his historical work. 

Regarding Strabo' public see Nicolai 2005-2006, 72-75, who accepts Cavallo's term "lettore commune" 
to identify the audience. 

On the use of Homer see 8.3.23 and Biraschi 2000, 2005. 

See especially 11.5 and 11.6.2. On mythos, historia, legend and plasma as different genres of history in 
Strabo see Gresens 2009. 

Clarke 1999, 253—254. 

de Hoz 2003, 39-43; on different versions and sources on these migrations see Sakellariou 1977, 
81-230. 

On the importance of migrations cf. 1.3.21. Most of Strabo’s examples in this paragraph belong to Asia 
Minor. For an analysis of the mixture of groups and the difficulty of establishing geographical limits see 
Salmeri 2000, 163-164. 

12.8.2-4; cf. de Hoz 2003, 43-45. On Strabo’s interest in ethnic elements in his books of Asia Minor 
see Salmeri 2000. 

See de Hoz 2000 for an analysis of heroes and foundation stories in Strabo’s books on Asia Minor. Cf. in 
general Clarke 1999, 264—276. On Strabo’s terminology in the context of colonisation and settlements, 
see Boffo 2000. 

Cf. 12.2.1 (Tomisa); 12.3.11 (Synope); 12.3.28 (Armenia Parva); 12.4.3 (Hellespontic Phrygia); 14.3.4; 
(Telmessus); 14.5.6 (Cilicia Tracheia). 

Cf. 12.2.9, 12.4.2, 12.8.15; 13.1.19, 13.1.28, 13.1.33, 13.1.52, 13.1.58, 13.1.63, 13.1.70; 14.1.21, 14.1.30, 
14.1.40, 14.2.19. 

Changes over territorial control are also of great concern for Strabo in his description of Asia Minor: 
11.2.17,11.9.2, 11.11.1, 11.14.5; 12.1.4, 12.3.1, 12.3.37; 13.1.14. And destructions of cities and peoples: 
11.11.8; 13.1.22, 13.1.40, 13.1.41, 13.1.50, 13.1.66; 14.1.5, 14.1.7, 14.1.37, 14.1.40, 14.5.7. 

For the topic of demographic and space magnitude of a city as proof of its power and development see 
Boffo 2000. 

Freedom and autonomy is in fact a leitmotiv in the description of the cities. Cf. for instance Prusias 
12.4.3, Cyzicus 12.8.11, Antiochia 12.8.14, or Magnesia by the Sipylus 13.3.5. 

For the topic of demographic and space magnitude of a city as proof of its power and development see 
Boffo 2000. 

See Clarke 1999, 41 for a Hellenistic tradition of using human encomium as model for the city, and 
264—281 on the difference between the treatment of time in the description of cities and of groups of 
peoples. 

Some of the cities that are worth a detailed historical account are Heraclea (12.3.6), Amastris (12.3.10), 
Sinope (12.3.11), Amisus (12.3.14), Cizycus (12.8.11), Magnesia (13.3.5), Ephesus (14.1.21), Smyrna 
(14.1.37) and Nysa (14.1.43, 46). Especially long and detailed are the descriptions of Selge (12.7.3) and 
Rhodes (14.2.6—8, 10). On Sinope see Clarke 1999, 235—236; on Selge and Cizycus, Trotta 2005, 122, 
on Rhodes and the Rhodian historian Zeno as a source of its description, Primo 2010. 

Engels 2005, who sees in the selection the aim of glorifying the cities of Asia Minor as flourishing cities 
of the Hellenistic culture. I do not think that it is possible to demonstrate that these intellectuals were 
pro-Roman supporters of the Principate, nor that this aspect was Strabo’s concern. 

Cf. for instance 13.4.9; 14.1.16, 14.1.18, 14.1.35, 14.1.41, 14.1.42; 14.2.13, 14.2.19; 14.3.48; 14.5.4, 
14.5.13-15. 

On temple states in Strabo’s Asia Minor see Moga 2010, 166—180. 

But cf. van Paassen (1957, 33), who considers this etiological element a premise, not an aim in Strabo. 
On the question of the relation between geographical conditions and civilized or barbarian character in 
Strabo see van der Vliet 1984; Thollard 1987;Trotta 2000. 

On languages in Strabo’s books of Asia Minor see Salmeri 2000. 

For Strabo’s Stoicism see Dueck 2000, 62-66. Cf. Laurent 2008, who attributes Strabo's philosophical 
ideas to the general and eclectic ideology of his time more than to the Stoic School. 

Comparing the Tigris with the Nile (11.2.2), the Colchi with the Egyptians (11.2.17), the Albanian 
land with the Babylonian and Egyptian plains (11.4.3), the harbour of Rhodes with the Piraeus (14.2.9). 
These features in Strabo have been treated in a series of articles: Dueck 2004; 2005 and Dueck’s chapter 
in this volume. 
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27 Cf. for instance 14.1.22—3, 14.1.27, 14.1.39; 14.2.3, 14.2.5, 14.2.21, 14.2.26; 14.5.2, 14.5.4, 14.5.9. 

28 Konstan 2001. For other detached feminine figures see 14.5.10 (Aba in Cilician Olbe), 14.2.17 (Ada in 
Halicarnassus). For feminine figures in the Geography in general see McCoskey 2005. 

29 In these examples we see Strabo’s philosophical idea that virtue is achieved through communal and 
political benefaction, but surely also the influence of the phenomenon of the euergesia, which is 
so important in the Hellenistic cities of Asia Minor, as evidenced by hundreds of inscriptions. See 
Gauthier 1985. 

30 Cf. 11.2.4: the better knowledge of the Caspian Sea area thanks to the domination of Romans and 
Parthians; 2.5.12: the importance of recent history for new geographical knowledge, with special men- 
tion of Artemidorus of Artemita and the authors of Parthian history. 

31 Cf. 11.6.2 on the ancient historians who could not write an account of the peoples between the Tanais 
and the Caspian Sea to the north, although they narrated the war between Cyrus and the Massagetans 
(cf. Hdt 1.201ff. for this war). 

32 See Ambaglio 2000 for the concept of history as platform to geography, though I do not agree with the 
idea that the author is more concerned with history than with geography in the work (p. 87). 

33 See Strabo’s own statements on his use of sources, for instance in 13.4.13, and Nicolai 2005-2006. For 
the literary tradition of the Geography see Prontera 19842; Dueck 2000, 31—74. 
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MEASUREMENT DATA IN 
STRABO'S GEOGRAPHY 


Klaus Geus and Kurt Guckelsberger 


Introduction 


According to Polybius, the intrinsic task of chorography is to inform “about the position 
of places and the distances between them”.! This crisp definition, transmitted by Strabo 
(10.3.5 = Polyb. 34.1.4), lends importance not only to the regional but also to the metrolog- 
ical aspect of chorography. Landscapes are to be perceived — and therefore mentally adopted 
and appropriated — both by their morphological figures like regions, peoples, cities, moun- 
tains and rivers, and by their spatial relations, usually expressed in units of measurement. 
Strabo seems to subscribe to this view when he goes on: 


But, Polybius, you introduce popular assertions about distances — not only those 
outside of Greece but in Greek matters — and must submit to examination by 
Poseidonius, Artemidorus, and a number of others. One must be lenient towards 
me and not be scornful — allowing certain mistakes — if much of the history is 
transferred from such writers, and be content if most of what I say is better than 
what others have reported, or if I had added matters that have been overlooked 
through ignorance.’ 


As this passage shows, Strabo considers the knowledge of distances not only as an indispensa- 
ble element of “chorography” (Polybius’ own term for “geography”), but also as an essential 
criterion for evaluating the quality of scientific works. It is a measuring stick to which Strabo 
himself wanted to be subjected. And, indeed, throughout his work Strabo pays much attention 
to measurement data. He is a very prolific author in this regard. Not counting the unspeci- 
fied data (e.g. distances without numbers like “in the vicinity of”), we find no fewer than 
1,459 distances in his seventeen books. By contrast, Polybius has 167; the universal historian 
Diodorus Siculus gives 127; the Periplus of the Outer Ocean by Marcianus of Heracleia com- 
prises 219 examples; the Topographia Christiana of Cosmas Indicopleustes exhibits only 27 
distances, but still dwarfs the didactic poem of Dionysius of Alexandria who transmits only a 
handful. Strabo's number is surpassed only by the Itinerarium Antonini, a specialist’s work on 
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routes and streets, which informs its readers about distances in impressive 2,874 instances.* 
This small numbers game indicates how distances play a vital role in Strabo’s Geography. But 
which role exactly, and why? We shall address these questions in the following. Let us start 
with a definition: what do we mean by “distance”? 

Distance can be defined as the extension of space between two points on a measured course. 
The extension is usually expressed in a specific unit of measurement and defined by a certain 
quantity. “The distance from A to B is x kilometres” is the standard form in modern times; and 
we find it already, paris passibus, numerous times in ancient texts. "The whole distance from 
Rome to Brundisium is 360 miles”, notes Strabo at one point (6.3.7). Such a statement looks 
definite and clear at first sight. But a closer look may reveal some lingering problems. E.g. 
from which point in Rome is this distance measured? Probably from the milliarium aureum at 
the Forum Romanum which was erected by Augustus in 20 BCE. But before that? Surely, the 
Romans were aware of distances to their capital before that time. Furthermore, to which point 
in Brundisium? To the first gate in the city wall or to the central forum of Brundisium or to the 
next caput viarum, the point of intersection between important roads, connecting cities in Italy 
and elsewhere? We have no answers to these questions. 

In addition, how is this distance to be understood? As a linear distance (“as the crow flies”) or 
as a distance covered by travellers along the road?> The famous iter Brundisinum (Hor., sat. 1.5)° 
depicts Horace travelling along the via Appia to the border of Apulia, but then taking a byway 
via Ausculum (modern Ascoli Satriano) to reach the road-system on the eastern side of Italy. 
To what extent do Strabo’s numbers take into account such deviations from the linear distance? 
Again, we do not know. Yet another question: Why is Strabo using the Roman mile as a unit of 
measurement in this instance and not the Greek stade as he does for most parts of his Geography? 
For sure, distances in Italy were first and foremost measured and expressed in the Roman system. 
In other instances, Strabo, however, converts such numbers or even has access to measurement 
data for Italy expressed in Greek stades. A final question: How reliable is Strabo’s figure of 
360 miles? Does it derive from an estimation of a traveller who has covered the whole route, 
or from a calculation of known (measured or estimated?) legs between points on the road or, 
another possibility, was it an "official" or "administrative" distance, i.e. one which is measured, 
recorded, and transmitted by Roman land-surveyors? Arguments in favour of either answer can 
be advanced. In sum: we are in no position to present final solutions to these riddles, and even 
if we could, the answers might look different in the hundreds of other cases about which Strabo 
informs us in his Geography. 

Since we are, due to lack of information, unable to address the above-mentioned problems 
on an individual level, our approach to the measurement data transmitted by Strabo is guided 
mostly by a statistical approach. By this, we imply that an analysis of the 1,500 distances will yield 
enough information for some generalizing remarks on Strabo's measurement data. In particular, 
we will discuss the following questions: 


What are distances good for? 

What kind of distances does Strabo use? 
How accurate are Strabo's measurement data? 
What is the regional distribution of the data? 


How does Strabo employ measurement data for literary purposes? 
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What are measurement data good for? Some answers 


It is obvious that the knowledge of distances is of utmost importance for people on the move: 
merchants, soldiers, sailors, diplomats or simply all kinds of people who travel to a certain place 
need to be aware of the distance to their goal in order to calculate the time needed to reach it. 
Consequently, the amount of time defines crucial factors like provisions or the possible need of 
carriers, pack animals and escorts. Taking into account the fact that (scaled) maps or itineraries 
were a rare commodity in antiquity, reliable measurement data were surely in high demand in 
this group. 

Equally, distances are important for people who stay at home. As distances are able to convey 
a mental image or map, authors and story-tellers can employ them to evoke a certain notion 
of “spatiality” in their audience. Numbers invoke a “feeling” of proximity or distance to the 
intended goal. Experienced authors can even play "literary games" with distances. For example, 
Herodotus in his Histories gives two conflicting reports on the length of a day's journey”. On 
one occasion (5.53) he reckons with 150 stades a day, while on another — nuanced by the little 
word pot (“for me”, i.e. “according to my reckoning”) — he is reckoning with 200 stades a day 
(4.101.3; cf. 1.104.1). This not only enhances his personal “competence” (he is able to cover 
more space than "ordinary" people), but also enables him to describe the same voyage one time 
as "longer", the other as "shorter". 

As we have already seen from the cited examples, the standard form of expressing distances 
("the distance from A to B is x kilometres") can be varied in manifold ways. Occasionally, one 
may even use phrases like “in the vicinity of" or “not far from" to denote distances without 
numbers. In such cases, we employ a mental model of “spatiality” and draw on shared knowl- 
edge, trusting that our experience of “closeness” and “farness” is based on common grounds and 
will be understood by our audience. Such examples are, however, rare in Strabo. Even for prox- 
imate spaces he prefers to use numbers, thus highlighting — as Herodotus does — the exactness 
of his data — or rather: conveying a sense of precision to his readers." 

In addition, it is interesting to note that Strabo has no single unit of measurement. Writing 
in Greek for a Greek readership, the stade (otóOtov) is, of course, by far the most-attested 
measurement (more than 90 per cent of all of Strabo's distances). But as we have already seen, 
Strabo also expresses measurement data in Roman miles (niMov) in some fifty cases.” More 
rarely, we find the expressions “day-journey by ship" (14056), “night-and-day’s journey by 
ship" Muépov kai VUKTHV nAo06), "day's journey” (by foot) (6606 nuépov),” “parasang” 
(napactyyns),'? “schoenus” (oyoivoc),'* and “plethrum” (nA£0pov).? In five special cases, 
Strabo uses the unit “cubit” (fy) to express the height of objects,'* and once the unit “foot” 
(novc) to define the smallest diameter of the rim of a volcano." Older (e.g. diavA0c), smaller 
(e.g. Ópyvi&) or local (e.g. the Celtic leuga) units of length are not used. Such deviations from 
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the stade as the standard unit in his Geography can be explained either by his immediate use of 
sources — Strabo had found this kind of data in his Vorlage — or by the fact that the “foreign” unit 
is the standard for a certain region, like che Roman mile in Italy. But even in this latter case the 
Greek stade is also in use next to the Roman mile, which makes it likely that Strabo tries hard 
to avoid "foreign" units as far as possible. Their occasional usage is to be understood either as 
part of the original quote (as in the single case of the “parasang”, when Patrocles is cited) or as a 
conscious literary device in order to add local colour to his description.'* We may even specu- 
late that Strabo sometimes recalculates the original distances to Greek stades. He informs his 
reader about the conversion rules between the Roman mile and the Greek stade and between 
the parasang and the Greek stade." 
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Strabo's measurement data I: setting the stage 


Measurement data, more than the accompanying text, are susceptible to all kinds of errors. 


During the process of transmission,” 


scribal errors do occur quite often in regard to numbers. 
Very few readers or scribes were able and had means (or interest) to check the data. The num- 
bers themselves are often wrong for various reasons like wrong measurements, wild guesses, 
exaggerations in travellers’ accounts and wrong identification of places. Even more often they 
are, compared to modern standards, inaccurate, as they were rounded or simply calculated from 
other units (hence, we find in Strabo’s numbers a bias for 20s/40s etc.). 

For the most part, Strabo is tacit about the sources of his measurement data. Occasionally, 
he contrasts conflicting opinions (especially in Books 1 and 2) and lays praise and criticism on 
specific authors. But especially in the regional books, we can only guess where his information 
comes from. As far as we can judge, for his measurement data, Strabo relies heavily on liter- 
ary sources and has no great amount of oral information.” This is in line with other ancient 
geographers like Polybius or Marinus of Tyre, who were suspicious of their informants, such as 
merchants, in this regard.” 

Strabo seems not to follow one specific work on measurements but exploits dozens of earlier 
geographical, cartographical, and other works. Timosthenes’ book On Harbours, which must 
have included many distances and, therefore, could have served as his main source, does not 
prominently feature in Strabo's Geography. Strabo quotes him only five times and probably uses 
him via intermediate sources like Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and Polybius. This makes Strabo's 
amount of measurement data even more impressive. 

As already said, we find 1,459 qualified distances in Strabo. By "qualified" we mean distances 
for which both points and a certain number are attested. We do not include in our statisti- 
cal analysis the cases for which Strabo provides no numbers. In other words, some dozens of 
instances of phrases like “not far from" or “in the vicinity of’ do not figure in the tables. 

According to recent studies of cognitive linguists, we may differentiate between large, 
medial (regional) and proximal spaces. Roughly, this system can be equated with certain modes 
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Figure 14.1 All distances in Strabo (based on authors’ database; visualized in Google Earth). 
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of spatial perception and description, namely according to landmarks, routes, and surveys.? 
Therefore, for a first evaluation, we break down Strabo’s number of distances expressed in 


stades? 


(1,334) into three groups of distances: 
1 < 30 stades: 168 

2 31 — 2000 stades: 775 

3 > 2000 stades: 391 


There is a fair amount of short and large distances, but we notice that more than half of the 
numbers in Strabo concerns medium/regional spaces. This is not surprising, given the fact 
that Strabo’s main concern is informing his readers about the different parts (“regions”) of 
the oikoumene. 

While shorter distances are used and transmitted by "everyday people", longer distances 
of hundreds and more kilometres were out of reach for nearly all people in antiquity, and 
were probably calculated by experts with a certain interest and knowledge, especially sci- 
entists like astronomers and geographers. We may speculate that Strabo's medium distances 
derive mainly from specialists who had experience in travelling longer routes and measuring 
or estimating such distances. To this last group belong land surveyors, merchants and soldiers 
(in particular the bematists). This may also explain the fact that ancient sources exhibit an 
astonishingly high numbers for distances covered per day? and inform us about some unique 
feats of long-distance runners. 

Such unusual high mean values for distances contradict all experience and expectations, 
especially if we take into account factors like road conditions, inadequate footwear and a lack 
of maps and guideposts. This supports our hypothesis that these data do not derive from casual 
but trained travellers, in particular from merchants and soldiers who also had an interest in 
collecting and recording such data. At times, ancient texts qualify such a specialist as £0 vog 
(“well-girded”).% If this hypothesis is correct, we may claim that the majority of measurement 
data originated within a military and especially mercantile context." By contrast, measurements 
were rarely carried out for scientific purposes.” 


Strabo's measurement data II: the accuracy of distances 


Of the nearly 1,500 qualified distances attested in Strabo, 516 have been used for a statistical 
analysis of the accuracy of his data. These are the cases for which both starting point and end 
point can be identified with reasonable certainty.” Our statistical analysis shows that in the vast 
majority of the cases the stade in use was between 116 and 240 metres long and turned out to 
be 178 metres long most of the time. This hints at the dominant usage of the “Roman” stade 
of 185 m/st. by Strabo. Especially interesting is the result, when we categorise our data into 
three groups: 


1 «30st. = 203 m/st. 
2  «200st.- 183 m/st. 
3 < 2000 st. = 152 m/st. 


In other words, we find an unusual high mean value for shorter distances, while for longer 
distances the mean value is much smaller. This discrepancy may be linked again with different 
users or agents. If we are allowed to attribute — grosso modo?! — proximal distances to “everyday 
people", medium to practitioners, longer distances to geographers, it seems to coincide with 
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their different ways of estimating and calculating distances. But another interpretation — which is 
not totally incompatible with the first — seems even more probable: shorter distances, especially 
in urban spaces, are affected more by subjective factors,” and more often deviate from the lin- 
ear distances. By contrast, longer distances, measured or estimated by geographers converge on 
distances "as the crow flies", since they often follow longitudes and latitudes. 

This is not the place to discuss the notorious and complicated question of the length of the 
Greek stade. Nevertheless, some points must be underlined in regard to the research questions we 
are addressing in this chapter. According to the communis opinio, Strabo, while giving distances, 
uses a stade equal to one-eighth of a Roman mile, or 185 metres (ókvaotóóiov). The only 
exception was the slightly shorter stade used by Polybius, a discrepancy to which Strabo himself 
draws attention.? Since Strabo is heavily indebted to his oral and literary sources (of which, 
among others, his major source Eratosthenes used a shorter stade of 157.5 metres), we have 
no means of controlling the range and validity of this statement. Indeed, our statistical analysis 
favors the use of a shorter stade in most regions. But even more important is the question: can 
we really expect the existence of one (in fact, more than one) standardized Greek stade in use in 
the whole oikoumene and over the centuries? Such a view can be questioned for good reasons. For 
sure, when necessary, the Greeks and Romans were able to measure and build streets, fora, thea- 
tres and houses with an astonishing accuracy and therefore must have used standardized units of 
length.* But to what extent such an ability is mirrored in the thousands of transmitted distances — 
which in our mind in most cases reflect the experience and estimations of local informants — this 
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is a matter of debate.” Clearly, there must have been a gap between norm and practice, stand- 


ardization and common experience, accurate measurements and "rule of thumb" estimations. 


Strabo's measurement data III: the regional distribution of distances 


Leaving aside the measurement data in Strabo's first two introductory books," we find 1144 
"numbered" distances for the remaining Books 3-17. On them Strabo overviews the whole 
oikoumene, i.e. the inhabited world, as it was known by the Greeks and Romans during the 
early Principate. It is common knowledge that Strabo is more interested in the Greco-Roman 
world than in other parts of the known world, e.g. the Parthian empire. This bias is reflected not 
only in the number of books, chapters and paragraphs assigned to the provinces of the Imperium 
Romanum but also in the number of measurement data included in these books.?? 

Table 14.1 shows the geographical distribution of measurement data in relation to the num- 
ber of words. 

Let us take a first look at the density of the measurement data. In average, Strabo provides 77 
distances for each book. Book 12 (Central and Eastern Anatolia with 33 occurrences), Book 4 
(Northwestern Europe, 45) and Book 15 (Central Asia, 48) contain the smallest amount, Book 7 
(Northern Europe, 116), Book 14 (Eastern Aegean, 106) and Book 8 (Peloponnese, 99) — the 
largest amount of distances attested. This indicates a clear preference for the center of the oik- 
oumene, i.e. the Aegean, Greece, and Italy (the last one being divided into two Books, 5 and 6, 
with 65 and 94 distances respectively). Such a regional distribution of numbers fits. well 
with Strabo's own conception of geography, which, as already said, places emphasis on the 
Greco-Roman world and shows a considerably smaller interest in the fringes of the oikoumene 
(cf. 2.5.34). This disparity would be even more noticeable, if we take into account that the 
margins and borders of the oikoumene cover more land, cities, rivers, mountains, peoples, and, by 
extension, more distances. For example, the whole continent of Africa, the size of which is three 
times that of Europe, is condensed into one (the last) book in Strabo's Geography and comprises 
only 91 distances. 
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Table 14.1 Strabo's measurement data in Books 3-17 


Book — Region(s) Number of Number of words Words/ 
distances distances 
ratio 
3 Iberian Peninsula 52 13,649 262 
4 Gallia, Britannia, Hiberia, Thule, Alps; Ligurian coast 45 11,585 257 
5 Northern and Central Italia 65 14,452 222 
6 Magna Graecia, Sicily and islands, lapygia, Apulia 94 12,189 130 
7 North, east and central Europe, including Northern 116 18,324 158 
Greece 
8 Greece (Peloponnese) 99 19,146 193 
9 Greece (Megaris, Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, 86 17,922 208 
Thessaly) 
10 Greece (Euboea, Aetolia, Acarnania, Crete, Aegean 84 15,026 179 
Islands) 
11 Asia east of Tanais, Caucasian and Transcaucasian 76 14,813 195 
peoples, Northwest Iran, Central Asia 
12 Central and Eastern Anatolia 33 16,124 489 
13 Northern Aegean 93 16,661 179 
14 Eastern Aegean 106 17,647 166 
15  Susiana, Persia, Ariana, India 48 17,303 360 
16 Assyria, Phoenicia, Arabia 68 16,852 248 
17 Africa 91 19,169 211 
3-17 Sums/Average 1,156/77 | 240,862/16,057 211 


We may now ask whether this disproportionate distribution of distances over regions is 
due to an uneven geographical knowledge or due to a conscious decision on Strabo's part. In 
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other words: are distances a recurrent (“typical”) element of his mode of description which he 
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Figure 14.2 Regional distribution of Strabo’s measurements according to Books 3-17. 
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employs on a regular basis? In order to answer this question, we have given in the last column of 
Table 14.1 the ratio between the number of words and the number of distances used by Strabo 
in describing the regions. 

On average, Strabo’s Geography has 16,057 words per book, and every 211 words a dis- 
tance is mentioned. While most numbers oscillate around this arithmetic mean, the outliers 
are, again, significant. Book 6 (Magna Graecia, 130) and Book 7 (Central Europe, 158) have 
the lowest, Book 12 (Central and Eastern Anatolia, 489) and Book 15 (Central Asia, 360) — 
the highest words/distances-ratio. Even if we allow for a certain artistic licence, it seems clear 
that Strabo not only takes a greater interest in the ancient Greek world but obviously also 
has more measurement data at his disposal. Additionally, when transgressing the realms of the 
Imperium Romanum, he not only loses interest in the areas but also informs his reader much 
less about distances in relation to other geographical elements. If, supposedly, knowledge 
of measurement data translates into “advanced”?! geographical knowledge per se, this can 
be interpreted as a hint that Strabo — despite drawing heavily on authors like Eratosthenes 
and Agatharchides, considered to be experts on the southeastern corner of the oikoumene in 
antiquity — lacked such reliable geographical data. This is in stark contrast with a geographer 
of Ptolemy's caliber who allocated? no fewer than 964 of his 6331 places with coordinates to 
Africa (c. 15 per cent, cf. Strabo: c. 8 per cent) and 619 to Central Asia? (c. 10 per cent; cf. 
Strabo: c. 4 per cent). 

During this overview, we have learned that Strabo while presenting manifold information 
about each region of the oikoumene takes quite an evenly distributed interest in distances (and 
sometimes even adds some savvy discussions on them). For sure, a centre-periphery dichotomy 
is present throughout the entire work," mainly to embellish his stated geographical conception. 
And for the East, a lack of geographical information can also be supposed. 

Since statistical outliers have helped us to better understand Strabo's geographical approach, 
they merit a closer look in order to determine how Strabo values information on distances 
and how he uses them for guiding the attention of his readers. For lack of space, however, 
we can delve into this "higher resolution", i.e. into measurement data on a regional level, 
only very briefly. 

Strabo uses 2,676 words per chapter. In fact, out of 90 chapters, the shortest one uses 206 
words to describe Aria and Margiana in book 11.10 with three distances mentioned (96 words 
per distance), while we find the longest one in book 15.1, where Indike takes up 11,693 
words for 23 distances (508 words per distance). Both are extremes suggesting that Strabo 
knows very little about Aria and Margiana (but, interestingly, an unusually large number of 
distances), and a lot of interesting details about Indike, but very little about the size and posi- 
tion of the land.* 

A conspicuous highlight is the entire west coast of Asia Minor, of Bithynia, Galatia, 
Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Phrygia (12.4—8), which is getting a meager amount of eight distances in 
6001 words, which quite "sets a record" for populated regions. At the same time, Strabo men- 
tions for the nearby Troad (and Aeolis), a relatively tiny region, no fewer than 55 distances, 
which are, however, concealed among 11,627 words of the most verbose chapter ofthe whole 
Geography (13.1). This makes his description of this stretch of land, statistically speaking, a 
very "average" tale (exactly the mean value of 211 words per distance). Having said that, the 
Troad was, of course, historically speaking, the “motherland” for the Roman aristocrats, since 
their ancestor Aeneas of Troy hailed from this region. This last statistical analysis supports the 
theory of a Roman readership of Strabo's Geography, or, rather, that Strabo tries to target such 
a readership.* 
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Conclusion and summary 


Our analysis of Strabo's measurement data has revealed some interesting features and elements. 
'The amount of distances transmitted by Strabo is impressive in itself and underlines his broad 
reading and diligent extraction from sources. Obviously, he pays much attention to distances 
throughout his text, which eventually results in a unique bulk of metrological information. 
Strabo is, however, not only interested in the quantity but also in the quality of the data. 
Whenever possible, he makes a conscious effort to evaluate his data, either by discussing their 
correctness and accuracy or — quite often — refining numbers with qualifiers like hLódmota or 
ócov." To his mind, informing the readers about the correct and exact distances is an integral 
part of geography. Accordingly, the quality of geographers can be judged by the quality of their 
measurement data. The implication is clear: in giving this huge amount of inspected data, Strabo 
presents himself as the ultimate geographer.* 

However, for Strabo distances are by no means simple elements of a body of geographical 
information. They are a literary device. Strabo wants to generate in his readers! mind a complete 
image of the oikoumene. For this purpose, he does not rely on a world map or a set of regional 
maps (albeit Strabo is clearly aware of and uses them), but employs the dominant master model 
of ancient times, the hodological view.? 

The line of thought which Strabo urges his readers to follow, is, in the end, an imagined 
itinerary. Historical geographers, adopting the Greek word ódóc, “route, street", speak of a 
hodological mode of perception and representation.” By this they refer to distances and spaces 
being described in a non-cartographic, linear mode, in particular in the form of narratives (and 
sometimes simple diagrams). This hodological principle can be interpreted as an application 
of a device known from ancient rhetoric and mnemonics,? to transform complex entities into 
linear structures and to connect the various elements of this scheme. With the help of measure- 
ment data, it is even possible to define the size and distances of these elements and thus make 
them well-structured and reproducible for others. In such “reductions of complexity", in which 
Strabo transforms the intricate realities of space and time into ordinary, especially geometric 
schemes? (circle, rectangle, parallelogram etc.), measurement data play a crucial role. 

Since Strabo's Geography does not require the use of a map alongside the text, distances 
are very important for conveying a "sense of spatiality". By using words and numbers, Strabo 
evokes mental images not only of the absolute and relative location of places, but also of the 
intervals between them and thus of the position, shape, and size of countries and regions. 

Strabo's plan to present the geographical knowledge of his time in such a way must be called 
ambitious. It requires a reader well versed in mnemonics and familiar with similar authors like 
Homer, Herodotus, or Thucydides. From a modern point of view, one may doubt whether his 
kolossurgia found such readers. And authors like Dionysius of Alexandria who excluded nearly 
all measurement data show that already in ancient times alternative ways to present a coherent 
picture of the oikoumene were explored. Nevertheless, Strabo's ambitious goal indicates that he 


considers himself as much a “man of letters”** as a geographer. 


Notes 


We should like to thank Daniela Dueck, Daniele Salvoldi, Soren Lund Sorensen, Rainer Streng, and, last 
but not least, Irina Tupikova. 


1 For translation of passages from Strabo we use Roller 2014 (sometimes with slight modifications). 
2 Cf. 2.4.3. For Strabo’s quirk of addressing his predecessors in direct speech, especially in the first two 
books, see Dueck 2000, 13, 58, 68 (“platonic expressions"). 
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Prontera 2003; 2006. 

About 35,000 names of places, peoples, rivers and other localities all over the ancient world are nowa- 
days known. These data can be easily accessed in databases like Pleiades (http://pleiades.stoa.org/). The 
Barrington Atlas has made use of most of the data. Most of this is well-known. Less well known is the fact 
that an equal amount of data exists concerning distances in ancient sources. In our ongoing database of 
ancient measurements, we have analyzed more than 100 authors and works and assembled more than 
11,000 distances. These have up to now neither been collected nor studied under any aspect whatso- 
ever. Some are quite obvious: for example, we can put ancient measurements to the test and study their 
accuracy. Where we find remarkable deviations from reality we can try to ascertain what kind of reason 
produced the error. The reasons could be very diverse and manifold: scribal errors, reckoning errors 
when a distance is transformed from one unit into another and inaccurate or wrong measurements. One 
of the most interesting errors is that which originates in different geographical concepts or perceptions 
(see, e.g. Geus 2013 for Herodotus' claim of Sardinia as the "biggest island of the world"). 

Without doubt, most of the distances in Strabo are measured along streets and routes. Occasionally 
Strabo gives linear distances, often qualified by Er svOeiog “on a straight line, directly”; e.g. in 11.2.16; 
for a fuller example, see 7.1.4. In modern literature, such deviations are often exaggerated. For sure, in 
some isolated cases they may even attain multiples of the linear distances and contribute to some geo- 
graphical confusion and misconceptions in antiquity, but, as our database shows, on average, they attain 
c. 30 per cent. Ingeniously, Ptolemy in his Geography (1.12.3; cf. 1.13.2) gave the great practical advice 
to shorten such distances by a third, in order to arrive at the linear distance. 

On Horace iter Brundisinum, see Musurillo 1955; Gowers 1993; R eckford 1995. 

Geus 2014. 

In 184 instances, distances in Strabo are 20 or fewer stades. 

In Books 3-6, Strabo uses miles and stades interchangeably. 

7.5.9; 15.1.14, 15; 16.3.4 (bis); c£. 1.4.2, 3, 5. The number of sailing days is usually expressed in the geni- 
tive. For rjuepijotov, cf. 16.3.4. 

Str. 10.4.5 (bis). Strabo does not use the term voyðńuepov which is attested in other geographical texts 
(Scymn. 957 Müller = 1000 Diller = fr. 28 Marcotte; Per. M. Eryth. 15; Ptol. geogr. 1.17.10 et al.). 

7.5.9 (nec), 11; 12.2.9; 15.2.7, 10; 16.1.27; 16.4.8, 24 (quater); 17.1.2, 14, 42; 17.3.3, 19 (bis); cf. 1.2.28. 
The number of days is usually expressed in the genitive. The term ovaOpóc, used by Xenophon (e.g. 
anab. 1.2.11) and other authors, is not used by Strabo in such a sense. 

Str. 11.11.5. 

Str. 11.14.11 (bis); 12.3.8; 16.1.27 (bis); 17.1.16, 23, 24 (bis), 31. According to Str. 11.14.11 (quoting 
Theophanes), a “schoenus” equals 40 stades, which according to a later passage (17.1.24) seems to 
have been the standard conversion rate. But, according to Str. 17.1.24, Artemidorus had 30 stades for 
"schoenus" (with which Ptolemy agrees, cf. geogr. 1.11.4; 1.12.3, 8). At this point Strabo provides a 
personal note: "When I made the voyage [along the Nile], different measurements were used by differ- 
ent people", but then quotes again Artemidorus for the notion that from Memphis to the Thebais the 
"schoenus" is 120, from the Thebais to Syene 60 stades; cf. also 17.1.41. In Str. 12.3.34, 35 "schoenus" is 
used as a unit of area. 

Str. 7.3.19; 7.7.4; 9.4.4; 12.2.4; 13.1.44. 

Str. 2.1.8 (quater); 3.5.5. 

Str. 6.2.10. 

E.g. the “day journey” is often used for regions outside the Imperium Romanum, especially in Books 16 
and 17 where Strabo describes the “fringes” of the oikoumene. 

According to Strabo (7.7.4), the “majority” reckons with 8 stades for the Roman mile (cf. Plin. HN 
2.247 et al.). This seemingly clear statement has prompted many scholars to evaluate ancient measure- 
ment data according to this ratio. But it should be noted here that the established value of the Roman 
mile (1481.5 m) is not absolutely definite either. A "standard" Roman mile was surely used for the 
important viae publicae but for some regions local variants seem to have been in use. Cf. e.g. Schilbach 
1970, 34. For the different conversion rules of the “parasang”, cf. 11.11.5. 

For scribal errors in regard to measurement data, already Pliny (HN 6.62) lamented: in quibusdam exem- 
plaribus diversi numeri reperiuntur. 

For Strabo’s discussion of the length of the "schoenus" (17.1.24), which is based on personal experience, 
see n. 15. 

Polyb. 3.38.3, 58—9; Ptol. Geog. 1.11.8. 

Brodersen 2003. 
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Measurement data in Strabos Geography 


For this approximation, we discuss only distances expressed in stades, ignoring the ones in Roman miles, 
schoeni, days' journey, etc. 

E.g. the day's journey in Herodotus was 35-40 km. See Geus 2014, 151. For long-distance runners in 
antiquity, see Matthews 1974. 

Hesychius s.v. explains evLovoc as un Exov doptiov (“having no freight", i.e. "lightly equipped, with- 
out baggage"). This expression was even translated into Latin. Cf. Hor. Sat. 1.5.5—6: altius . . . praecincta. 
Even the data collected during military campaigns originated with traders and merchants. We know 
from Caesar's De bello Gallico (4.20.2—3) that Caesar himself questioned traders thoroughly before mov- 
ing into unfamiliar territory. Cf. Bertrand 1997. 

One may point to the map of Agrippa, but this is a matter of debate, which we cannot discuss here. See 
Arnaud 2007-2008. 

Taking up one question we raised at the beginning of our chapter: for evaluating ancient measurement data 
we tackled first the problem of identifying the starting and endpoint by searching for archaeological artifacts 
(especially agorai, fora, walls, temples, and theatres, whenever possible). Then, we checked and evaluated the 
distance within our GIS model (realized by Rainer Streng), which is based on ancient streets and routes. 
We chose the limits according to common experiences in pre-industrial civilizations. Thirty stades equal 
5-6 kilometres or one hour, the usual amount of time a worker spends for daily mobility. See Ausubel, 
Marchetti and Meyer 1998. 

Of course, we do not claim that every distance in each of the three categories is connected with the 
respective proxies. 

One of the factors is a noticeable rounding of numbers off to the nearest 10. See Dilke 1990. 

See Strab. 7.7.4 (= Polyb. 34.12.4; cf. 34.12.9): TloAbBiog npootiBeic TH Oktaocaóío, 6 ¿ori 
tpitovotadiov. Cf. Pothecary 1995:51 (contra, e.g., Hultsch 1882; Diller 1934; Aujac 1966). For another 
exception in 14.6.1, see Bekker-Nielsen 2014. 

On philological grounds, Hultsch 1882 (accepted by Tupikova/Geus 2013, 20-22; Tupikova/Schemmel/ 
Geus 2014, 58) arrived at 157.5 m for the Greek stade, Russo 2012, on statistical grounds — at 155.6 
m; contra, e.g., Dicks 1960, 53. Skop 1930 called this short stade fairly the “walking stade". In a recent 
article, Shcheglov 2015 came to a result which is next to bizarre. While accepting that many distances 
in Strabo are expressed in a short stade equalling c. 157 m, he goes on to say that the ancients were not 
able to measure distances so well! According to him, they almost always overestimated such distances 
exactly in such extent that they produced the appearance (!) of a "short" stade. In this regard, he even 
ignores archaeological evidence like the cairns in the Egyptian desert (see Sidebotham 1989, 212). 
Guckelsberger 2014. 

See, e.g. Arnaud 1993 for the conversion of time to distance. The "hour" was not only traditional tem- 
poral unit but also spatial. 

In the first two books, in which Strabo criticizes his predecessors and discusses the extent of the whole 
oikoumene and similar matters, he gives an additional 307 distances. They are omitted from our present 
analysis of the regional distribution of his data. 

We include neither unnumbered examples like “in the vicinity of”, nor non-terrestrial distances like 
the diameter of a volcano, nor equations and comparisons between distances if they do not belong to 
the same region. 

The fragmentary state of some passages (esp. in Book 7) does not to a large extent, if at all, affect the 
distances/words ratio. 

A similar approach — the comparison of the relative and absolute word counts for evaluating the 
importance of certain features within a text — was used by Görz, Ilyushechkina and Thiering 2014 for 
Dionysius of Alexandria. 

For the concept of “common sense geography", see Dan, Geus and Guckelsberger 2014. 

Since Ptolemy calculated his coordinates from terrestrial distances, such a comparison is valid. 

We have counted the places of Susiane, Persis, Carmania, Paropamisadae, and both Indias in Ptolemy. 
Cf. Clarke 2008. 

This fact is camouflaged by a long discussion of the extension of the eastern border of the oikoumene 
and of Eratosthenes' first two seals (India and Areia). For the last point, see Geus 2004. 

In 1.1.16 and 1.1.18 Strabo speaks explicitly of "leaders" and "rulers". 

We have counted c. 250 instances. 

Strabo rarely discusses natural influence on measurement data (e.g. winds, drifts, mountains). In this, he 
is in line with the majority of other ancient geographers but, e.g. in contrast to Ptolemy who is much 
more aware of the inherent problems of measurement data (see esp. Geog. 1.12). 
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49 Cf. 9.2.21: "It is difficult, in naming so many places, mostly insignificant and in the interior, not to 
go wrong anywhere in their order. The sea-coast has a certain advantage in this: the places are better 
known, and the sea suggests their order”. 

50 Janni 1984, 128. 

51 Geus 2016. 

52 Engels 1999, 409. 

53 Dueck 2005. 

54 Dueck 2000. 
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15 
STRABO 


From maps to words 


Pierre Moret 


Most specialists of Strabo agree that his Geography did not include maps specially designed by 
him to illustrate his work. He never claimed to be a cartographer and the poor arguments 
he advances to address disputed issues based on astronomical evidence show that he was not 
comfortable with mathematical cartography. But there is no such consensus as to whether he 
routinely used existing maps when drawing up his regional descriptions, how he possibly used 
them and from which authors he obtained them. Due to the almost complete loss of Greek 
and Roman maps and the ambiguity of literary testimonies on this matter, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to address this issue. Rather than attempting to interpret ambiguous expressions in which 
words semantically related to the idea of “drawing” or “representing” can be understood either 
literally, referring to real maps, or metaphorically, enhancing the descriptive efficacy of words, 
I will focus on Strabo's regional descriptions themselves, in order to unravel their construction 
process. Two western provinces of the Roman Empire, Iberia and Gaul, which are the subjects 
of Books 3 and 4 of Strabo's Geography, will be used as the primary material for this analysis. 
Strabo's descriptions combine unidirectional sections based on road itineraries or sailing direc- 
tions, with two-dimensional descriptions irrefutably inspired by real cartographic knowledge. 
The places of Polybius, Artemidorus and Posidonius in this complex setting are discussed, in 
the light of the new evidence provided by the discovery of the so-called Artemidorus papyrus. 


"ke 


If there is one topic in the history of science for which research has reached no consensus, it is 
the role and diffusion of geographic maps in Greek and Roman antiquity. For some modern 
authors, the use of maps was only customary in very restricted circles of scholars focusing on 
astronomy, physics and geography, and remained marginal among officers, administrators or 
even simple travellers.! For others, the use of maps transcended the scholarly elite and became 
popular among the educated classes in Greece from the end of the fifth century, and in Rome 
from the second century BCE onwards, to such an extent that it influenced the world vision of 
cultured Greeks and Romans? 

This situation can be explained by the ambiguity of the rare written testimonies. To cite 
but one example, the burlesque cartography lesson given by Socrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds 
(v. 200—217) could have been invoked either to affirm that Greeks were familiar with the 
geographic map from the end of the fifth century BCE, or conversely to demonstrate that this 
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manner of spatial representation was incomprehensible for the average Athenian.’ Moreover, 
the terms central to these debates are ambivalent: pinax, the Greek word generally used to 
designate the map, is also the name of the tablet used to write on; and graphein can refer to the 
act of tracing a letter as well as the act of drawing a map. As for the material evidence, no map 
prior to the Late Roman Empire was known until recently, aside from cadastral plans on marble 
or bronze, which are of a different nature.* The recent discovery of the Artemidorus papyrus, 
which contains an unfinished regional map,” changed the situation, but did not lead to a new 
examination of the global problem. 

Strabo is at the centre of this debate for two reasons: because he is virtually our only source for 
the cartographic achievements of the Alexandrian scholars, and because he is, before Ptolemy, 
the only conserved author providing detailed reflections on the conception and fabrication of 
maps. At the same time, and this is the paradox of his work, there is every reason to believe that 
Strabo himself did not produce any world map or regional maps. 

First of all, I will examine what Strabo says about maps in the long historiographical, theo- 
retical and methodological introduction of his work (Books 1 and 2). He discusses existing 
maps, which he could have seen or for which he read descriptions, and also gives his advice 
for drawing up the ideal map. I will then assess to what extent the construction of his regional 
descriptions, in the fifteen following books, is based on a real use of maps, and to what degree 
the principles set forth in his introduction are applied. In order to do so, I will take Books 3 and 
4, with descriptions of Iberia and Gaul, as an example. 


Strabo and Alexandrian cartography 


Strabo's cartographic reflection is based on a critical examination of his predecessors! concepts, 
from Eratosthenes to Posidonius.^ The contribution of this long introduction to the history of 
Hellenistic cartography cannot be examined here in detail. We will only note that a fundamental 
contradiction underlies Strabo's discourse: on one hand, he expects the reader to "master the 


principles of mathematical sciences” 


(2.5.1), and he devotes lengthy explanations to difficult 
problems of mathematic geography; on the other hand, he states that “in lieu of a geometrical 
definition, a simple and global definition is sufficient" (2.1.30), because his aim is to enlighten 
rulers and generals in decision making (1.1.16-23), mainly from a historian's and philosopher's 
point of view. The quest for scientific legitimacy appears to be a major preoccupation in Books 1 
and 2, where Strabo addresses general questions, but becomes secondary in the regional descrip- 
tions of the following books. For instance, faced with the uncertainties of scholars as to the 
dimensions of the northernmost countries of Europe, and the distance separating them from the 
parallels of Rhodes and Byzantium, he abruptly ends the discussion by stating that “for govern- 
mental purposes there would be no advantage in knowing such countries and their inhabitants" 
(2.5.8). Inevitably, this contradiction impacts the way Strabo considers the role of maps. 

In the background are the “old maps", arkhaioi pinakes, rendered definitively obsolete by 
the mathematical project of Eratosthenes (2.1.2-3), but which, according to Strabo, some 
more recent authors, such as Hipparchus, continued to keep as models (2.1.11, 2.1.38). Did 
they represent a round, flat and symmetric world, following a long-standing tradition that 
emerged at the end of the sixth century?? Strabo says absolutely nothing of this, to such an 
extent that we can wonder whether he had firsthand information or simply knew of them 
through Eratosthenes and Hipparchus. Remarkably, whereas Strabo often refers to accounts 
of the archaic period from an antiquarian's point of view, he does not seem to display the 
slightest interest for the first Greek maps. 
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The map of Eratosthenes is the only one that he comments on in detail, forming in a way the 
horizon of his historiographical inquiry. But even in this case, it is not impossible that Strabo com- 
ments on it without ever having seen it. In his time, this map had become a “discursive object”, 
reduced to statements and measurements that had been subject to repeated discussions and cor- 
rections during the two centuries separating Eratosthenes from Strabo.? Indeed, on account of the 
mathematical method used in Hellenistic cartography, it was possible to switch from the geomet- 
ric figure to the verbal enunciation of its properties, and vice versa, without loss of information. It 
thus became possible, for the first time in the history of geography, to reproduce the basic struc- 
ture of a map without the necessary mediation of a drawing used as a model. A close reading of 
Book 2 does not enable us to resolve definitively what documents Strabo's commentary was based 
on: the text of the treaty of Eratosthenes with the accompanying map, or the text alone. Twice in 
Strabo's Geography, mention 1s made of the associations of images that could be suggested by some 
details of Eratosthenes’ map: the drawing of Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
is compared to a boat (2.1.23), and “the Nile is said to be similar to the letter N written reversed" 
(17.1.2). But in both cases, it is Eratosthenes himself who is presented as the author of the simile; 
it was his idea, Strabo tells us, to refer to geometric figures or common objects in order to make 
the subdivisions of his map easier to mentally perceive and memorize (2.1.21—23). 

This analogical process, reused by Strabo in the continuation of Book 2 and in several pas- 
sages of the following books, has undergone in-depth analysis." It stems from two different 
cognitive mechanisms. The geometric shapes, which can be parallelograms,!! trapeziums"? or 
triangles,” are not merely memory aids. They are, first and foremost, the basic frameworks used 
to construct the map, following the method elaborated by Eratosthenes, which consisted in 
reducing parts of the world to the simplest possible figures and inserting them in the orthogonal 
grid of latitudes and longitudes. 

Conversely, the similes referring to familiar objects, as the Peloponnese to a leaf of a plane 
tree (2.1.30, 8.2.1), or Iberia to an ox-hide (2.1.30, 2.5.27), are the accidental result, a poste- 
riori, of a drawing that had nothing to do with them. This second category is the unquestionable 
proof of the existence of maps that were not simple geometric sketches, since without the 
mediation of the small scale drawing and associated spontaneous ideas, no one would ever have 
mentally depicted Mesopotamia as a boat or Iberia as an ox-hide.'* These comparisons also attest 
to the poietic power of the map, which becomes the instrument of a new imagination process, 
by giving form to the fiction of the earth seen from outer space. 

For Eratosthenes and still more so for Strabo, the purpose of these analogies was didactic. 
They were intended to transmit the map by the logos, to “draw up the map of the world by 
describing it”.'* Confronted with the spectacular achievements of Hellenistic cartography, such 
as the Crates sphere (2.5.10), Strabo "does all he can to draw with words a visual picture of 
shapes of countries and topographical features" ," thereby asserting the autonomy of geographic 
discourse in relation to its cartographic referent. 


A virtual cartographic programme 


The recommendations given by Strabo for drawing up a map — or rather, as we shall see, for 
writing a description replacing a map — appear through his comments on his predecessors’ 
theories, to such an extent that it is not always easy to distinguish his own programme. In a 
first passage (2.1.30-34), he recommends not to be limited to geometric data, and to give more 
scope than Eratosthenes to regional descriptions. “A country is well-defined when it is possible 
to define it by rivers or mountains or sea; and also by a tribe or tribes, by a size of such and such 
proportions, and by shape where this is possible” (2.1.30). In sum, he advocates for giving a 
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physical and ethnic content to the schematic and disembodied divisions of Eratosthenes, which 
he describes as "rough outlines" (tupódós) (2.1.34). The overriding ambiguity at the beginning 
of this passage — is it about a written description or a drawn map? — is soon dissipated when 
Strabo specifies as regards the regions, that it is essential to "state (eipein) their greatest length and 
breadth" (2.1.30). It is thus up to the geographer's logos to fill in the cartographer's sketch, as he 
says more forcefully at the end of his introduction: “my first and most important concern, both 
for the purposes of science and for the needs of the state, is to give, in the simplest possible way, 
the shape and size of that part of the earth which falls within our map" (2.5.13). 

The maps are more specifically evoked in what Strabo calls his “second beginning", from 
2.5.1 onwards. The question of cartographic projection is raised from the beginning of this 
second stage of the introduction: how to “fix positions (topothetein) for the whole of the inhab- 
ited world”, by drawing it (graphein) “on one and the same plane surface” (2.5.1)? Here the 
verb graphein undoubtedly refers to tracing a line: it is clearly a map. Two answers are given 
(2.5.10). First possibility: to construct a model ofthe globe ten feet in diameter, drawing a quad- 
rilateral in the northern hemisphere as defined in paragraph 2.5.5, “and within the quadrilateral 
put down the map of the inhabited world”. Second possibility, if we cannot make such a sphere: 
"sketch a map on a plane surface of at least seven feet, for it will make only a slight difference if 
we draw straight lines to represent the circles, that is, the parallels and meridians”. 

For the first time in this very long introduction, the technical characteristics of a map are 
described. First of all, the dimensions: a little over 2 m long, with a width of about 1 m, tak- 
ing into account the dimensions attributed to the inhabited world (2.5.6—7). These are not at 
all implausible: the fragment of the Dura-Europos map, on parchment, indicates a map of at 
least a metre;? the map of the Artemidorus papyrus measured at least 99 cm long;” and the 
implementation of a wooden panel or pinax of 2 x 1 m was technically straightforward. These 
imposing dimensions undoubtedly explain why ancient maps are lost: their format was not the 
same as that of the accompanying treaties, and they were not made of the same materials.” The 
second technical characteristic is the orthogonal projection recommended by Strabo on account 
of its simplicity, and because the resulting deformations are considered to be negligible. Practical 
rather than theoretical reasons thus guided his choice. He specifies a little further the way in 
which the grid of parallels and meridians should be plotted in relation to two straight reference 
lines, “one of which will run through the entire greatest length and the other through the entire 
greatest breadth of the inhabited world" (2.5.16). 

In the following paragraph, Strabo changes scale abruptly, by speaking of “gulfs, deep seas, 
straits, and likewise isthmuses, peninsulas, and promontories" which enable us to "gain a clear 
conception of continents, nations, favourable positions of cities, and all the other diversified 
details with which our chorographic? map is filled" (2.5.17). The meaning to attribute to the 
adjective “chorographic” is subject to discussion. For G. Aujac, Strabo is referring here to a 
"regional map" ,? whereas for F. Prontera and J. Simon the term could be applied to a variety of 
geographical pursuits.” The fact that Strabo employs the expression khórographikos pinax, while a 
little earlier (2.5.13) he was still speaking of a gedgraphikos pinax, clearly indicates, in my opinion, 
that the scale is no longer the same and that the term refers to a detailed representation of places 
(khéroi), which may be graphic? or literary. 

This semantic shift reveals Strabo’s real project. His focus of interest is regional geogra- 
phy, from a very broad perspective including the physical, ethnic and political features of each 
country, and often even their history. As soon as he addresses the heart of the subject, the math- 
ematical principles which he talked about beforehand take second place; and in spite of the use 
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of the word pinax, the focus is no longer on a map, but an encyclopedic project” which calls 


upon all possible knowledge, and consequently can only be led by the logos. 
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Two case studies: Strabo's Iberia and Gaul 


The examples of Iberia (Book 3) and Gaul (Book 4) allow for a more accurate analysis of 
Strabo's “chorographic” method. We note from now on that Strabo did not know these regions 
himself: everything he says about them is second-hand knowledge, forcing us to reflect upon 
his sources. In both cases, he begins by a brief presentation of the overall shape of the region, 
using data already cited in Book 2: dimensions consisting of length and width, natural limits, 
orientation. Significantly, the position in relation to the reference parallels (those of Rhodes 
and Byzantium) is no longer mentioned, as if the astronomical context was no longer of any 
use. Moreover, before exposing this meagre cartographic information, the first phrases concern 
the inhabitants: from the perspective of living conditions and economic potential in the case of 
Iberia, from the point of view of ethnic divisions in the case of Gaul. The hierarchy of informa- 
tion is thus clearly set forth: Strabo intends to focus on men — their origins, customs, way of 
life, resources, relations with Rome — and the map is only one of many resources for this global 
project. The initial draft is then completed, during the course of the description, by measure- 
ments of distances and diverse topographic notations. 

There is every reason to believe that a map, or several regional maps, were not part of 
Strabo's project." He never refers to a map illustrating his description, in these two books or 
elsewhere. Moreover, the cartographic data that can be drawn from his descriptions are hetero- 
geneous. As he had no map to draw up, Strabo did not realize that the measurements of distance 
taken from different authors were not all compatible with each other. 

In spite of these difficulties, several researchers, since the eighteenth century, have attempted 
to reconstruct the map “in mente Strabonis"? (Figure 15.1). These attempts entail two risks. The 
first is to misleadingly imply that Strabo's map really existed. The second is that, as we are igno- 
rant of the aspect that these Hellenistic maps may have had, it is almost impossible to avoid the 
? Notwithstanding these 
objections, I take the risk of adding a new proposal (Figure 15.2) which is the graphic represen- 


tendency to use the modern standards of cartographic representation. 


tation of objectified elements contained in his descriptions (measurements of length or distance 
in stadia, mentions of headlands and gulfs, orientation following cardinal points, etc.). The aim is 


not to reconstruct a map that would have materially existed, but simply to help to intellectually 
grasp the data scattered throughout Strabo’s text, to test their coherence, and to compare them 
with those described by other geographers (Figure 15.3). 

The proposals made (Figures 15.1 and 15.2) lead to very different results as far as the orienta- 
tion of Iberia and the general shape of Gaul are concerned. These divergences can be explained 
by a different interpretation of two basic forms for which Strabo’s discourse is contradictory. 
It is appropriate to examine them for an instant, as they play a decisive role in the geometric 
construction of Western Europe. 


Iberia and the height of the Western Mediterranean triangle 
(Pillars - Narbo - Strait of Sicily) 


Strabo indicated three times, citing Hipparchus as his source, that Byzantium, Massilia and Narbo 
"are situated approximately on the same parallel", 4,900 to 5,000 stadia — that is seven degrees 
of latitude — north of the parallel passing through Rhodes, the Strait of Sicily and the Pillars of 
Hercules (2.4.3, 2.5.8, 2.5.40—41). These 4900 stadia, from 36°N to 43°N, are the height of the 
Pillars — Narbo — Strait of Sicily triangle that structures the form of the western Mediterranean. 
Given that the Rhodes parallel runs roughly through the middle of the sea (2.5.8), Strabo logi- 
cally concludes that the distance from Narbo to the Libyan coast is much over 5,000 stadia, 
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Figure 15.1 Different reconstructions of the map of Western Europe according to Strabo. a: Miller 
1898; b: Aujac 1969; c: Lasserre 1966; d: Gossellin 1790; e: Müller 1857; £ Berthelot 1933. 


contrariwise to the opinion of certain authors, whom he does not name (2.4.3). But a little 
further on, Strabo writes exactly the opposite, this time based on evidence from navigators: "the 
longest passage from Celtica to Libya, namely, that from the Galatic Gulf, is 5,000 stadia, and 
this is also the greatest width of the sea". There cannot thus be more than 2,500 stadia between 
Massilia and the Rhodes parallel; which leads to Strabo's new conclusion: Massilia is not on the 
parallel of Byzantium (2.5.8, confirmed in 2.5.19). 

The only way of resolving this contradiction consists in finding which of the two measure- 
ments, 2,500 or 5,000 stadia, is compatible with the dimensions of the Iberian Peninsula which 
forms one of the sides of the triangle: 6,000 stadia for its length from the Pyrenees to the west- 
ern coast (2.4.4), 5,000 stadia for its width (2.5.27), and 4,000 stadia for the distance from the 
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Figure 15.2 A three-stage representation of the spatial information concerning Iberia and Gaul in 
Strabo’s Books 2, 3 and 4. a: The mental image of Iberia as an ox-hide; b: geometric frame 
and main length measurements; c: tentative reconstruction of a more detailed map, with the 
measurements of the coastal and inland itineraries. Place names in their usual Latin form. 
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Figure 15.3 The basic frame of the maps of Polybius and Agrippa (through Pliny), according to Moret 
2012 and 2016, compared with that of Strabo. 


Pyrenees to the Pillars, in a straight line through the interior of the land (3.4.1). Iberia would 
be required to have much greater dimensions than these to adapt to a triangle with a height of 
5,000 stadia, and in addition its shape would be very different to the ox-hide evoked by Strabo, 
as can be seen in the few reconstructions that follow this criterion? (Figure 15.1, a and b). On 
the other hand, Strabo's measurements conform perfectly to a triangle with a height of 2,500 
stadia, in keeping with the indications in paragraph 2.5.8 (Figure 15.1, c-f). I thus placed Massilia 
and Narbo on a parallel situated at mid-distance between that of Rhodes and that of Byzantium 
(Figure 15.2), in accordance with several former attempts.” 

It is worth noting that Strabo here rejects the authority of the Alexandrian scholars, which 
was however founded on Pytheas' astronomical observations at Massilia (2.5.8), and accepts the 
estimations of anonymous “navigators”. In addition, he believes that the Pyrenees are oriented 
north-south, an unfortunate choice that leads him to deform the whole of Western Europe by 
compressing it in latitude. This represents a regression in relation to the vision of Eratosthenes, 
which was less far removed from reality. But the most striking fact here is that for a controversial 
issue that was crucial to the construction of the figure of the Western Mediterranean, Strabo 
preferred to use an empirical method based on maritime and terrestrial itineraries, rather than 
the astronomical-mathematical method developed by Eratosthenes. 

The figure of Iberia that can be drawn from these general traits and other information, found 
in Book 3,” may bring to mind the image of an ox-hide, if we follow Strabo's indications: “an 
ox-hide, whose neck parts, so to speak, fall over into the neighbouring Celtica" (2.5.27). Indeed, 
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the resulüng form is approximately rectangular, with its western side roughly parallel to the 
Pyrenees (3.1.3), the Nerion Cape at the north-west and the Sacred Cape at the south-west (3.1.3) 
corresponding to the rear limbs, less pronounced overhangs corresponding to the forelimbs,” 
and a "neck" formed by the narrowing of the peninsula before the Pyrenees (Figure 15.2, a). 
As stated above, such a comparison could only emerge in the mind of someone with a map in 
front of him: the addition of the partial images that a navigator could memorize during the course 
of a circumnavigation of the peninsula would never have produced this result. 


The Gallic trapezium 


Strabo gives an accurate description of the geometric frame of Gaul, between the Pyrenees and 
the Rhine: 


Next to Iberia towards the east lies Celtica, which extends to the River Rhine... On 
its eastern side it is bounded by the River Rhine, whose stream runs parallel to the 
Pyrenees; and on its southern side it is bounded by the Alps and by our sea itself in 
the region where the so-called Galatic Gulf widens out... Opposite this gulf, and 
facing in the opposite direction, lies another gulf that is also called Galatic Gulf; and 
it is between these two gulfs that Celtica has its least breadth; for it is contracted into 
an isthmus of less than 3,000, but more than 2,000, stadia. Between these two gulfs 
a mountain range, the so-called Cemmenus Mountain, runs at right angles to the 
Pyrenees and comes to an end in the very centre of the plains of Celtica. (2.5.28)** 


There is however uncertainty concerning the relation between the northern and southern 
coasts. In Book 4, Strabo evaluates at 4,300 or 4,400 stadia “the Celtic length that extends from 
the outlets of the Rhenus as far as those northern ends of the Pyrenees that are near Aquitania; 
this is the shortest distance from the Pyrenees to the Rhenus, since, as has been said, the greatest 
distance is as much as 5,000 stadia" (4.5.1). But in a passage of Book 2, where he emphasizes 
the parallelism of the coasts of Celtica, Strabo writes that the northern coast, from the border 
of Iberia to the River Rhine, "stretches lengthwise about 5,000 stadia" (2.5.28). There thus 
appear to be two models and Strabo seems to have hesitated between them: on one hand, a 
perfectly orthogonal rectangular grid, of about 5,000 x 3,000 stadia, in which the north to 
south flowing rivers and the Cemmenus Mountain in an east to west direction, delimit several, 
equally rectangular subdivisions? (Figure 15.1, c). On the other hand, a more complex model, 
which adapts the same parallelograms (to reiterate Strabo's term, 4.2.1) to a trapezoidal frame, 
with an oceanic coastal line running northeast from the Galatic Gulf (Figure 15.2). Like for 
Iberia, the graphic test enables us to choose between the two options: only the second can 
assimilate practically all of the length measurements and elements of description in Book 4.*% 
It is also the only option compatible with a distance of 3,700 or 3,800 stadia along the Massilia 
meridian between the Mediterranean and the “oceanic coast of Celtica" (2.1.12; 2.5.8), and 
which enables us to insert the western part of Europe in a continental mass that widens towards 
Germania and Scythia. 


From the itinerary to the map 


In several passages of Books 3 and 4,” the use of geometric references and the repeated men- 
tion of spatial markers display a global vision in two dimensions, which suggests that Strabo 
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had cartographic documents in front of him representing the regions he described. It 1s easy 
to distinguish these passages from those relying on unidirectional, hodological** sources, 
such as maritime, fluvial or land itineraries which provided Strabo with some of his distance 
measurements.” On the other hand, Strabo's descriptions suggest a rather sound knowledge of 
the techniques and graphic conventions of Hellenistic cartography. Book 4 presents two good 
examples of this. 

The first is directly linked to the problem we just brought up; the shape of Celtica. After 
observing that two different measurements existed for the length of Celtica between the Pyrenees 
and the Rhine, one of 4,300/4,400 stadia along the oceanic coast, and another of 5,000 stadia 
through the middle of the land, Strabo attempts to explain this discrepancy: 


It is reasonable to suppose that there is a convergence from the parallel position 
between the river [the Rhine] and the mountains [the Pyrenees], since at the ends 
where they approach the ocean they tend to orientate towards each other. (4.5.1) 


This comment is fundamental. It signifies that in the description (or on the map) to which 
he refers here, the straight lines running through the mountain chain and the river con- 
verged towards the north. The notions of “parallelism” (parallélos thesis) and “convergence” 
(sunneusis) introduced here by Strabo make reference to a debate on the methods of car- 
tographic projection, reflected in a difficult passage of Book 2 which describes a process 
whereby the meridian lines are represented as straight lines gradually converging towards 
the north." Strabo thus takes the point of view of a cartographer by assimilating rivers and 
mountain chains to meridians. 

The second example concerns the problem of equivalence between the real measurements, 
taken from a road, river or maritime route, and the measurements used to give the dimensions 
of whole regions on a small scale map. Strabo says the following about the Rhine: 


Asinius says that the length of the river is 6,000 stadia, but it is not. In fact, it could 
only slightly exceed the half of that in a straight line, while the addition of 1,000 stadia 
would be quite sufficient for the windings. (4.3.3) 


In other words, Strabo estimates the straight line route at 3,000 stadia, which corresponds to a 
length of 4,000 stadia following the curves and meanders. The first measurement is based on a 
geometrisation process, which is characteristic of Hellenistic cartography: this type of plotting 
enabled Strabo and the authors by whom he was inspired to use major rivers, in combination 
with mountain chains and coastlines, to construct the “parallelograms”*' that form the backbone 
of their chorography. 

The coefficient used here by Strabo, that is a reduction of a quarter between the measure- 
ment of the real itinerary and that of the corresponding straight line, is similar to that found 
elsewhere for land routes: for instance, a third for the distance between the Pyrenees and the 
Pillars (3.4.1: 4,000 stadia in a straight line inland, 2,000 more along the coast). ? Several annota- 
tions show that this practice was systematic. To cite but one example, Strabo specifies that the 
length of the river Tagus from its source to its mouth must be calculated “without reckoning in 
the windings of the river, of course (for this is a thing geography does not do), but estimating 
the distance on a straight line" (2.4.4). The art of the geographer advocated here by Strabo is 
based on his capacity to simplify, to standardize, and in sum, to draw up a rational and consistent 
figure from a collection of disparate measurements. 
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The sources of Strabo's “map” 


We have just seen that the geometric pattern on which Strabo's descriptions are based implies 
that he consulted one or several maps, and its coherence suggests the well-reasoned programme 
of a geographer who was also a cartographer.* For Iberia and Gaul, it is very unlikely that 
Strabo's source was Eratosthenes, of whom he said, perhaps with some exaggeration, that he was 
"completely ignorant of Iberia and Celtica” (2.1.41). According to the meagre elements given 
by Strabo, Eratosthenes did not consider Iberia to be a peninsula in its own right. For him, it 
was only a subset of the westernmost “promontory” (akra) in Europe (2.4.8), which he called 
the “Ligurian promontory” (2.1.40), also inhabited by Gauls outside the Pillars (2.4.4). 
Similarities with Polybius and Artemidorus are evident, in particular as regards the erroneous 
notion of a south-north orientation of the Pyrenees, but important differences separate them 
(Figure 15.3). Strabo rejects most of the dimensions given by Polybius to Iberia and the west 
of the Mediterranean. He never cites Artemidorus in relation to the general measurements of 
Europe, but what we now know of this author through the recently published papyrus shows 


that his representation of Iberia was different: 


a more elongated rectangle with the long sides 
roughly aligned along the parallels, and with the Sacred Promontory deported towards the mid- 
dle of the west coast, whereas Strabo puts it at the south-west angle of the peninsula (2.5.14). 

On the other hand, Latin authors are rarely cited in Books 3 and 4, as far as cartographic 
issues are concerned. The measurements of an unnamed Latin “chorographer” are only to be 
found in the descriptions of Italy and Sicily. Besides, the general structure of the representation 
of the western provinces in the work of Agrippa, as far as it can be reconstructed from Pliny's 
Natural History,* substantially differs from that of Strabo (Figure 15.3). 

Through a process of elimination, only Posidonius remains. Strabo very rarely cites him for 
measurements of distance or elements structuring the whole description; but when he does so, 
it is for important points, such as the position of the Sacred Promontory, on the same parallel 
as the Pillars (2.5.14), or the width of the Gallic isthmus east of the Pyrenees (4.1.13). In addi- 
tion, the physical description of Gaul appears to adopt the viewpoint of an inhabitant of the 
Transalpine province before Caesar's conquest: the Mediterranean coast and the Rhone Valley 
are familiar landscapes, but everything beyond there is very poorly known, with crude errors 
and lacunae (in particular as regards the hydrographic networks) which would be inconceivable 
in a source from the time of Augustus, and even hardly admissible after Caesar's campaigns." 
Therefore, Strabo's main source for Book 4 can be dated to the beginning of the first cen- 
tury BCE, and is very likely to be Posidonius. Although he was certainly not a cartographer, 
Posidonius’ thinking was not restricted to astronomy and mathematical geography and there is 
every reason to believe that he also addressed issues of regional geography. 

In conclusion, it is possible to confirm that Strabo did not produce maps, but that he was 
familiar with the cartographic production from the end of the Hellenistic period. Although the 
geometric patterns based on this knowledge only play a rather reduced role in his descriptions of 
Iberia and Gaul, as they are soon supplanted by ethnographic and historical data, their consistency 
points towards the strong influence of Posidonius on Strabo's conception of western Europe. 


Notes 


1 Janni 1984; Arnaud 1989a; Jacob 1992; Prontera 2010; Brodersen 2012. 
2 Dilke 1985; Harley and Woodward 1987; Nicolet 1988. 

3 Jacob 1985, 36. 

4 Dilke 1985; Talbert 2009. 
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Galazzi et al. 2008; Moret 2012. 

Jacob 1986. 

The translation is that of H. L. Jones (1917-1932), with several modifications. 

Heidel 1937; Jacob 1985, 29 and 45. 

Jacob 1996, 42 ff. 

Dueck 2005. 

Gallia Narbonensis: 4.1.3. 

Libya: 2.5.33. 

Britain: 4.5.1; Sicily: 6.2.1; Italy: 5.1.2; Libya: 17.3.1. 

This case is radically different from that of traditional comparisons based on what the human eye can 
really see, when for example mountains are compared to a woman's breast (7 fr. 33, 14.5.3, etc., see 
Dueck 2005, 39) or to a pinecone (13.4.1, 17.1.10), or the harbour of Brindisi to a stag's head (6.3.6). 
Jacob 2002. 

Arnaud 1989a, 21. 

Dueck 2005, 56. 

As at the beginning of 2.5.11:"T shall assume that our drawing has been made on a plane chart”. 
Arnaud 1989b. 

Gallazzi et al. 2008. 

The Artemidorus papyrus appears to be an exception, as it combines a text and a map in the same docu- 
ment; but it is worth emphasizing that the geographical description and the unfinished map do not refer 
to the same country (Moret 2012). 

Jones erroneously translates "geographical map". 

Aujac 1969, 98. 

Prontera 2006, 80; Simon 2014, 33, who advocates the idea of a “world chorography”. 

The existence of regional maps is now confirmed beyond any possible doubt by the Artemidorus 
papyrus (Talbert 2009). 

Counillon 2007, 76. 

Gossellin 1790, 4; Dubois 1891, 354; Prontera 2010. 

To use Zimmermanns expression (1888). 

Talbert 2009. 

D'Anville 1762 (reproduced in Gosselin 1790, pl. X); Miller 1898, pl. VIII.2; Aujac 1969, unnumbered 
folding plate. Same criterion in Schiano 2010, 77-80 and pl.VI, Figure 2. 

Gosselin 1790, map 4; Müller 1857, pl. III and IV; Berthelot 1933, 11; Lasserre 1966, unnumbered fold- 
ing plate (notwithstanding important differences regarding other aspects of these reconstructions). 

For details, see Moret 2012. 

Strabo mentions an "obtuse angle" on the northern side of Iberia, between the Nerion cape and the 
Pyrenees (2.5.15), whereas the gulfs and capes of the southern side are not described. 

See also 4.1.1, 4.2.1, 4.3.3, 4.1.14. 

This is what inspired the figures of Lasserre 1966, unnumbered folding plate, and Thollard 2009, 
Figure 12. 

For details of the analysis, see Moret 2014 and 2015. 

Book 3: 1.3, 1.6, 2.1, 3.3, 4.1; Book 4: 1.1, beginning of 1.3, 1.11, 2.1, 3.2, 5.1, etc. 

Janni 1984. 

Book 2: 1.8-9, 2.3, 3.1, 3.4, 4.12, 4.6—9; Book 4: end of 1.3, 1.9, 6.1. 

2.5.5: “Though it is true that the meridians everywhere, since they are all described through the pole, all 
converge (sunneuousin) to one point on the globe, nevertheless it will not matter if on the planar surface 
one makes the straight lines for the meridians converge only a little. For even this is not necessary in 
many situations when the lines [representing the meridians and parallels on the globe] are transferred 
to the planar surface and drawn as straight lines (eutheian) nor is the convergence (sunneusis) [of the 
meridians] as conspicuous as the curvature [of the globe]”. Translation Berggren and Jones 2000, 32, 
commented by Shcheglov (2007, 10). 

Gallia Narbonensis is one of these parallelograms (4.1.3); the Pyrenees, the Garonne and the Loire 
define two others (4.2.1). 

A century later, Marinus of Tyre assigned the same correction coefficient of one-third to itineraries 
based on coastal navigation (feste Ptolemy, 1.13.2—3). 

Prontera 2010, 86-87. 

Gallazzi et al. 2008; Moret 2012. 
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45 5.2.8, 6.1.11, 6.2.11, 6.3.10. Cf. Simon 2014, 33. 
46 Moret 2016. 

47 Moret 2015. 

48 Prontera 2010, 87. 
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SIGNPOSTS AND 
SUB-DIVISIONS 


Hidden pointers in Strabo's narrative 


Sarah Pothecary 


Strabo’s Geography, admittedly a lengthy work, comes across to the modern reader (and indeed 
translator) as something of a wall of words. This wall can appear intimidating but is in fact more 
easily scaled than first appears. There are toe-holds and finger-holds within the narrative which 
help our ascent. In this chapter, I identify some of those toe-holds and finger-holds by looking 
at the ways in which Strabo imposes form and structure on his monumental work. Recognition 
of these strategies helps to render more manageable a work that even its most ardent supporters 
confess to be challenging. It also raises questions regarding the purpose of Strabo’s work and the 
circumstances under which it might have originally been made public. 

Strabo breaks his narrative into sections that both reflect and define the parts of the physical 
world described within them. To illustrate, I take the example of the region of the world which 
Strabo calls “Assyria” and which we in the twenty-first century generally call “the Middle East”. 
Strabo opens his account of Assyria with a definition, and then uses this definition as a sort of 
table of contents for the description that follows. He also provides signposts within that descrip- 
tion, to help his audience recognise transitions from one part of Assyria to the next. Having 
established the paradigm used by Strabo, I further explore it using a “zoom in, zoom out” func- 
tion. First, “zooming in”, I look at how the paradigm is repeated within Strabo’s treatment of 
each of Assyria’s constituent units. Then I “zoom out” to reveal how Assyria itself is treated as 
a constituent unit of the world as a whole. 

In noting the interconnectedness of Strabo’s narrative, I have felt the need to quantify, in a 
way meaningful for the twenty-first-century reader, the expanses of text over and across which 
Strabo, implicitly or explicitly, refers. This need is particularly pressing when I "zoom out", 
as the narrative expanses involved are often vast. Accordingly, I have expressed these distances 
in terms of "C pages", the pagination followed in the 1620 edition of Strabo's work by Isaac 
Casaubon. These “C page” numbers are printed in the margins of all editions and translations 
of Strabo’s work currently in use, and have been given particular priority by Stefan Radt in his 
2002-2011 edition of the Geography. 

The use of page numbering as a way of quantifying Strabo's narrative is, in one sense, an 
anachronism. Strabo's work was originally written out on a set of (pageless) papyrus rolls, so 
the page was a meaningless unit as far as Strabo and his early readers were concerned. Since it 
was considerably more difficult to refer backwards and forwards in a papyrus roll than it is to 
flip through the pages of a book, it was particularly important for early readers to exercise their 
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memory faculties in order to work out where they were within the narrative, and for Strabo to 
aid them in that endeavour by using clear signposts within his narrative. I speculate in this chap- 
ter, on the basis of the nature of the signposts used by Strabo, that he may even have initially 
delivered his narrative as a series of lectures. If this was the case, the need for Strabo's audience 
to exercise their memories, and for Strabo to structure his narrative to help them, would have 
been all the more pressing. 

I end this chapter with some reflections on the sections into which Strabo divides both the 
world and the narrative in which he describes it. Dueck noted accurately how the division of 
Strabo's work into seventeen “books” represents and corresponds to divisions of the world.' 
I argue that what Strabo calls the “‘sectionalisation” of the world permeates his narrative, acting 
on a micro-level within each book, and on a macro-level between books. The sections into 
which Strabo divides the world, at the same time as providing a framework for his narrative, are 
also its raison d'étre. For in describing each section of the world, Strabo explains why the section 
forms a meaningful unit at all. 


Assyria: finding your way around 


Assyria covers a large part of what we would today call “the Middle East". Such is its geographi- 
cal extension. In terms of extension over the narrative space of Strabo's geography, it occupies 
some 29 pages (736 C, 13 — 765 C, 11 or, to use the traditional book, chapter, and section 
system, 16.1.1 — 16.2.46). In the passage with which Strabo introduces Assyria (736 C, 13 — 737 
C, 2), he defines it as including “Babylonia and much of the surrounding land" (all translations 
from Pothecary, forthcoming). Strabo then proceeds to list the constituent parts of that "sur- 
rounding land." 

In order to make Strabo's treatment of Assyria meaningful for the twenty-first-century 
reader, throughout this chapter I provide in parentheses the modern nation states, or parts 
thereof, which house Assyria's constituent parts. I acknowledge that there is a problem with this 
approach. The modern political map is itself in a state of flux, and this is particularly so in the 
case of Syria and Iraq, the two modern states most relevant to discussion of Strabo's Assyria. I 
use their names as applied before recent destabilising factors came into play: namely, the rise of 
ISIL and the 2014 declaration of the caliphate. If nothing else, the difficulties inherent in updat- 
ing Strabo to make him relevant to the modern world should make us appreciate the obstacles 
faced by Strabo himself when trying to describe his own contemporary world in terms of the 
changing political structures of the Romans, a problem he frequently laments (e.g, 840 C, 
10-14; 17.3.25). 

In listing the constituent parts of the land surrounding Babylonia, Strabo gives as the final 
item “a large part of the Far Side of the Euphrates, which is in the possession of Arabs and of 
people to whom the men of today give the proper name "Syrians" and which extends as far as 
the Cilicians, Phoenicians, Libyans, and the Egyptian sea and the Issian Gulf” (736 C, 19 — 737 
C, 2). Strabo's statement poses two problems for modern readers. The first problem concerns 
Strabo's use of the term “the Far Side of the Euphrates", which the reader might assume means 
the area east of the Euphrates, whereas Strabo's own statement makes it clear that he means the 
area west of the Euphrates. The second concerns Strabo's mention of the “Libyans”. Strabo uses 
the name “Libya” to mean what we would call “Africa”, with one major difference. Strabo 
conceives of Egypt and the Nile as being part of Asia rather than the continent he calls “Libya”. 
Commentators have taken Strabo (737 C, 1) to be saying that Assyria west of the Euphrates 
extends as far as the Libyans, which would mean that Strabo includes Egypt and the Nile within 
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Assyria, a view that is contradicted elsewhere. Clarification is required before proceeding, and 
it will be helpful to address the two problems simultaneously. 

The expression “the Far Side of the Euphrates” is my rendition of the literal expression “the 
[sc. land or territory] on the far side of the Euphrates” (736 C, 19). Treating the expression as a 
proper name gets around the problem of the unexpressed object (as in recent, but now obsolete, 
names like “the Transjordan"). It is clear from the context that Strabo uses the expression to 
indicate a specific group of territories and nations west of the Euphrates. It is also clear, from a 
statement made by Strabo hundreds of pages earlier (130 C, 18-24; 2.5.32), that Egypt and the 
Nile are included among this group of territories. I thus take Strabo (737 C, 1) to be saying that 
it is “the Far Side" in its entirety that extends as far as the “Libyans,” rather than "the large part 
of the Far Side” that is part of Assyria. While the way Strabo expresses his thought is jumbled, 
it is understandable. His wording does not require any of the emendations discussed, but not 
adopted, by Radt.? 

What is more perplexing is that Strabo, in the early passage just discussed (130 C, 18-24), 
referred to this specific group of nations and territories west of the Euphrates as comprising "the 
Near Side of the Euphrates". (Again, I have chosen to represent as a proper name the literal 
expression “the [sc. parts or nations] this side of the Euphrates") The area which Strabo called 
the “Near Side" (130 C, 18) in the early passage is exactly the same as the area which he now 
calls the “Far Side” (736 C, 19). In using the term “Far Side", Strabo speaks as if physically 
present in Babylonia (s. and e. Iraq), from which point of view anywhere west of the Euphrates 
is indeed on its “Far Side". In the early passage, in contrast, in labelling these same areas as the 
“Near Side", Strabo adopted a more conventional viewpoint of the Greeks and Romans, for 
whom anywhere west of the Euphrates is, indeed, “Near”. 

Strabo's habit of jumping from one viewpoint to another is jarring for modern readers. It is as 
ifa western writer today, in a passage focussing on China, were to refer to the USA as being in 
"the East" (because the USA can after all be reached by travelling in that direction from China), 
but elsewhere in his work were more conventionally to place the USA in "the West". Strabo's 
tendency to adopt different viewpoints at different times should warn scholars against trying to 
deduce his physical location from the prepositions and adverbs he uses. For example, when Strabo 
tells the long and colourful history of Aristotle's library (608 C, 28 — 609 C, 22; 13.1.54), he 
thinks himself into Rome, telling us that the papyrus rolls were transferred “hither” (609 C, 18), 
where some of the rolls were transcribed carelessly, something that happens both "here" 
(609 C, 21) and in Alexandria. Niese used this as proof that Strabo was present in Rome at the 
time of composing his narrative? some recent scholars have followed Niese.* It is, however, 
no more legitimate to take Strabo’s use of “hither” and “here” as proof for Strabo's location in 
Rome than it would be to claim that Strabo composed his work in Babylonia on the basis that he 
refers to areas west of the Euphrates as on its "Far Side". Strabo may have been in Rome for the 
period of composition, and is admittedly more likely to have been in Rome than in Babylonia, 
but evidence is needed other than his use of “hither” and "here". 

To recap, Strabo opens his account of Assyria with a definition (736 C, 13 — 737 C, 2): 
Assyria consists of Babylonia and the surrounding territories, many of which are immediately 
adjacent to Babylonia but a number of which are part of “the Far Side of the Euphrates". This 
definition of Assyria serves as an informal table of contents for the description of Assyria that 
follows. After a page or so devoted to ancient Assyrian history, the next six pages of Strabo's 
narrative (738 C, 5 — 744 C, 4; 16.1.5-17) cover Babylonia (s. and e. Iraq); the next five pages 
(744 C, 4 — 749 C, 7; 16.1.17-28) cover Babylonia's immediate surroundings (w. Iran, n. and 
w. Iraq, s.e. Turkey); the following sixteen pages (749 C, 8 — 765 C, 11; 16.2.1-46) are devoted 
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to the parts of Assyria west of the Euphrates (s.e. Turkey, present day Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Gaza, 
W. Bank, Jordan, n.e. Egypt). 

While a twenty-first-century author or editor would probably use sub-headings to separate 
these sections of narrative, Strabo has no such editorial tools in his kitbag. Transitions from one 
section of narrative to another have to be marked in other ways. Sometimes Strabo makes the 
move from one section to the next rather cleverly, as when he transitions out of his account of 
Babylonia into the area immediately adjacent to it by metaphorically joining travellers on the 
road running eastwards to Susa (744 C, 4 — 7; 16.1.17). At other times, the transition seems 
abrupt. One moment Strabo is crowing over the subservience to Rome of Parthia, Rome’s rival 
power east of the Euphrates (748 C, 20 — 749 C, 7; 16.1.28). The next moment, he is telling 
us that “Syria is defined to the north by Cilicia and the Amanus” (749 C, 8; 16.2.1). Readers 
would be left floundering were they not to recall Strabo’s mention of Syrians (736 C, 20) some 
thirteen pages earlier in his opening definition of Assyria, and recognise that Strabo’s dramatic 
leap across the Euphrates (figuratively speaking) is perfectly in keeping with the proposed treat- 
ment of Assyria announced there. 

While modern readers may feel the absence of sub-headings and earnestly wish that they 
were part of the editorial arsenal 2,000 years ago, they should not overlook the aids that Strabo 
does employ. Most notable among these is a change of tone that lightens the mood as Strabo 
concludes one section of narrative and prepares to start the next. Thus, Strabo brings his account 
of Babylonia to an end with a piece of trivia (743 C, 34 — 744 C, 2; 16.1.16). The epithet 
“Babylonian”, he tells us, indicates that an individual comes from somewhere in Babylonia, not 
necessarily from the city of Babylon (Tell Amran, Iraq). Strabo gives the example of Diogenes — 
implying that Diogenes was generally known as “the Babylonian”, as indeed he was. Diogenes 
the Babylonian came not from Babylon but from another city in Babylonia, namely the city of 
Seleucia (Tell Omar, Iraq). Strabo’s light-hearted snippet about the epithet “Babylonian” stands 
in stark contrast to the dry and sober account that has preceded it, and prepares the reader for 
the transition away from Babylonia and onto its adjacent areas. 

Having dealt with the areas adjacent to Babylonia (744 C, 4 — 749 C, 7; 16.1.17—28), Strabo 
concludes with another anecdote (748 C, 24 — 749 C, 7; 16.1.28). In what is ostensibly a review 
of Rome’s relations with its long-time enemy Parthia, Strabo chooses to tell a story that is strik- 
ing in its irreverence, focussing on the despatch by the Parthian king, Phraates, of his four sons 
(the legitimate ones, Strabo tells us) to Rome for safekeeping. This is hardly breaking news. The 
event took place within the period 13-8 BCE. Strabo is telling the story in, or around, CE 22 
(assuming that he is composing his overall narrative between CE 17/18 and 23/24)? That is to 
say, Strabo refers to an event that took place around thirty years earlier. When Strabo says that 
those of the sons who survive are "maintained in royal estate out of public funds" (749 C, 4—5), 
he refers to a state of affairs that has lasted for decades. The surviving sons, who were youths or 
young men when they arrived in Rome, are now in their middle years. Strabo’s grumble about 
them being maintained at tax-payers’ expense for so long a period perhaps has some justifica- 
tion; these are not children being maintained by the state but grown men living high on the 
hog. Like all gripes about the waste of tax-payers’ money, Strabo could surely expect to find 
sympathetic listeners in his immediate audience, even if the effect is blunted for readers in the 
twenty-first century. 

There is a minor inaccuracy in Strabo's story. He begins by describing Phraates as “taking 
over" (748 C, 28) from Pacorus. Pacorus was Phraates’ brother, who never succeeded to the 
throne, predeceasing his father, king Orodes. Power passed directly from Orodes to Phraates 
[c. 37 BCE]. Phraates did not therefore “take over" from Pacorus in the sense of succeeding 
him on the Parthian throne. One way of saving Strabo's veracity is to take him as meaning 
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that Phraates "took over" the war against Rome which has, after all, just been described 
(748 C, 26-28). One might compare Strabo’s description of the Roman general, Pompey, 
as "taking over the war" against Mithridates (558 C, 2; 12.3.33). Yet such an interpretation, 
while bringing Strabo into compliance with historical fact, is unsatisfactory in that Strabo goes 
on to talk about the change in Parthian foreign policy towards the Romans, which suggests 
that when Strabo describes Phraates as "taking over", he is thinking of Phraates' succession to 
the throne rather than to the war. It seems that what we have here is something of a throw- 
away line, not to be analysed too deeply, with strict accuracy being sacrificed in the interests 
ofa good story, the focus of which is not the Parthian succession but rather Phraates’ despatch 
to Rome of his four sons. 

Strabo's lightness of tone has not stopped modern commentators from adapting what he says 
to make it more consistent with history. Their suggested emendations are discussed by Radt.^ 
The suggestions vary but their common feature is the hypothesis that some form of wording 
which included reference to Orodes was accidentally omitted from the narrative and needs to be 
restored. The result of reinstating the (supposedly) lost words is to make Strabo say that Phraates 
took over from Orodes. We have to ask ourselves what the rationale is for such emendations of 
the text. They may make Strabo more accurate — but do they make for a more accurate Strabo? 
An alternative explanation is that Strabo simply relaxes his normal intellectual standards in con- 
veying the Phraates story, and adopts a more ironic tone, as he does in other “end-of-section” 
anecdotes at which we will look in this chapter. 

The reason Strabo gives for Phraates’ action is surely not intended to be taken seriously. 
Phraates sent his sons to Rome, Strabo tells us, because the Parthians are true philarsacids 
(749 C, 3), i.e. they are loyal to the descendants of Arsaces (the third-century BCE founder of 
the Parthian empire). Shouldn't this mean that the Parthians would remain loyal to Phraates, 
who was after all an Arsacid? Apparently not. Apparently, the Parthians would so easily be 
persuaded to back Phraates' sons that Phraates has to send them for safekeeping to the people 
against whom Parthia has long been at war! The vocabulary Strabo uses is rather casual, describ- 
ing Phraates as sending his sons é€km0d@v, which literally means “out from under his feet”. The 
whole tone of the anecdote is irreverent to the point of flippancy and should not be treated seri- 
ously as evidence for Phraates’ motivation, which anyway probably had much more to do with 
the fact that royal sons in Parthia had a habit of killing their fathers than any fondness among the 
Parthian people for the Arsacids. 

Phraates’ precise year of birth is not known. He was, however, old enough to have suc- 
ceeded to the Parthian throne c.37 BCE, and already to have one son at that point (a son whom 
he proceeded to kill). By 13-8 BCE, he had four more sons, two of whom were married with 
children of their own by the time they were despatched to Rome. One of these sons (like his 
father, called Phraates) would still be alive some forty-five years after his despatch to Rome, 
and would at that point be sent back to Parthia by the emperor Tiberius to take up the throne 
[CE 35] — an event that lies more than a decade in the future as Strabo writes. Phraates pater 
was probably, therefore, born in the 60s BCE, which puts his birth year within a few years of 
Strabo's own." By the time of writing, Strabo has long outlived Phraates pater, who was killed c. 
2 BCE by his wife and son (an event which lends delicious irony to Strabo's story). Strabo has 
also outlived at least one of the sons sent to Rome: Vonones had died in spectacular circum- 
stances in CE 19,* mere years before Strabo regales us with the story of the sons' despatch to 
Rome as youths. Strabo, the great survivor, is perhaps a little smug. 

The whole Phraates episode provides some light relief after the preceding rather serious 
account of Babylonia and its adjacent areas. All of which begs the question: who needs the 
light relief? Is it Strabo himself as he slogs through the thousands of words that comprise 
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his narrative? Or is it his audience? The latter seems more likely, but only raises further 
questions. Is Strabo's 'audience' composed of his future readers? That is to say, is it composed 
of an imaginary audience? This audience is particularly “imaginary” if we accept that few peo- 
ple read Strabo's Geography in the years immediately following the completion of the work.? 
Or is there a more immediate audience? Strabo may well be dictating his narrative to a scribe. 
Might others be listening in? Is it possible that Strabo is delivering his narrative as a series of 
lectures, transcribed as he speaks? Such a scenario would certainly explain his lecturer's ten- 
dency to end the day's topic on an upbeat note in a determined effort to convince his students 
that his subject matter is great fun. 

These questions cannot be answered with certainty. It may be that Strabo — who had spent 
much of his life, perhaps most of it — pursuing higher levels of education, was conditioned to 
write as if delivering lectures. Then again, lecturing and publishing are not mutually exclusive 
activities. A modern analogy is provided by the Reith lectures in Britain, on contemporary issues 


of interest, delivered orally but made available as transcripts, "" 


thus representing something of a 
crossover between the spoken and the written form. Similarly, the Massey lectures in Canada, 
covering intellectual ideas of interest to the public, are initially delivered as lectures which are 
broadcast on the radio but are subsequently published in book form." In an interesting footnote 
on the evolution of media in the present day, both the Reith lectures" and the Massey lectures 
are now permanently available in their original spoken form — as podcasts. 

Whatever the initial circumstances of the delivery of Strabo's narrative, it is at least worth 
bearing in mind the possibility that his immediate audience may not have been "readers" at all, 
but “listeners”. For such listeners, the absence of modern-style tables of contents, headings, and 
sub-headings would have been of little consequence. It would have been far more important for 
Strabo to fashion his narrative in a way that helped them to exercise their memories, to recall 
Strabo's earlier statements, and to orient themselves in the world he was describing. 


Assyria: delving more deeply 


I have shown that Strabo, in describing Assyria, opens with a statement concerning its con- 
stituent units (736 C, 13 — 737 C, 2; 16.1.1), and that this opening statement doubles as 
a "table of contents" for the ensuing narrative. The paradigm is repeated within Strabo's 
treatment of each of those units individually. The first such unit 1s Babylonia (s. and e. Iraq), 
which Strabo defines (739 C, 23-28; 16.1.8) as bounded to the east by Susians, Elymaeans, 
and Paraetacenians (w. Iran); to the south, by the Persian Gulf and the Chaldaeans as far as 
the Alasenian Arabs (s. Iraq, Kuwait); to the west, by Scenitae Arabs as far as Adiabene and 
Gordyaea (w. and n. Iraq, s.e. Turkey); to the north, by Armenians and Medes as far as Zagrus 
(e. Turkey, n.e. Iraq, w. Iran). 

Strabo's definition of Babylonia stands at the head of his description of Babylonia itself 
(739 C, 29 — 744 C, 7; 16.1.9-17) but, because Strabo defines Babylonia by reference to its 
surroundings, the definition also acts as a table of contents for Strabo's account of the adjacent 
areas (744 C, 8 — 749 C, 7; 16.1.17—28). Some of those areas have already been described by 
Strabo. Namely, areas adjacent to Babylonia to the north (Armenia and the Medes) are allocated 
by Strabo to what he calls Asia inside the Taurus", by which he means the part ofthe continent 
north of the mountain range, and have accordingly been described — at considerable length — in 
his treatment of that part of the world (522 C, 14 — 533 C, 4; 11.12.4 — 11.14.16). On the other 
hand, Strabo allocates to Arabia the Persian Gulf area, adjacent to Babylonia to the south. He 
will accordingly describe this area later on in his narrative, in his account of the Persian Gulf 
(765 C, 27 — 767 C, 21; 16.3.2 — 16.4.1). 
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Areas adjacent to Babylonia to the east and west, in contrast, fall under the Assyrian rubric 
and are accordingly included in Strabo's ensuing account of Babylonia's surroundings. He pro- 
ceeds initially with areas to the east (744 C, 7 — 745 C, 4; 16.1.17—18). Included within this are 
the Susians, Elymaeans, Paraetacenians (all foreshadowed in Strabo's definition of Babylonia), 
and also the Cossaeans. After a back reference (745 C, 5-7) to his opening definition of 
Babylonia, Strabo proceeds with areas and nations immediately to the west (745 C, 8 — 749 C, 7; 
16.1.19—28). Included in these are the Scenitae Arabs, Adiabene, and Gordyaea (all as per 
Strabo's Babylonian definition), and also Mesopotamia. Strabo did not mention Mesopotamia 
in his Babylonian definition, but did so as part of his opening definition of Assyria as a whole 
(736 C, 17—18) as also in the back reference to his Babylonian definition (745 C, 7). 

The Scenitae Arabs occupy something of a special position within Strabo’s narrative. While 
they feature (747, 24 — 748 C, 24; 16.1.26-28) in Strabo’s description of the areas immedi- 
ately to the west of Babylonia, Strabo notes that their city (“Scenae”), situated near Babylon, 
lies at the end of a long caravan route, starting on the other side of the Euphrates. In describ- 
ing this latter area, Strabo will accordingly again mention the Scenitae Arabs (749 C, 10-11; 
16.2.1), in doing so adopting a conventional Greco-Roman viewpoint and calling them the 
"Near Side" Scenitae Arabs. Strabo will mention them yet again (765 C, 12-21; 16.3.1) 
in his transition to Blessed Arabia. The troublesome fact is that the Scenitae Arabs are an 
itinerant people. Accordingly, they follow a somewhat meandering route through Strabo's 
narrative, a people with no fixed abode. 

The paradigm — definition functioning as table of contents, followed by sections of narrative 
mirroring territorial sub-sections — that underlies Strabo's description of Babylonia and the areas 
adjacent to it, is repeated in his account of the part of Assyria west of the Euphrates. This part 
contains, in addition to the mobile Scenitae Arabs, the territory that Strabo calls "Syria". Strabo 
defines this large territory both by reference to its surroundings (749 C, 8-13; 16.2.1) and by 
reference to the four sub-sections into which it is divided (749 C, 14—21; 16.2.2). These four 
sub-sections duly correspond to sub-sections within the ensuing narrative: Commagene and 
Seleucid Syria (s.e. Turkey /n. present day Syria) (749 C, 21 — 754 C, 27; 16.2.3-14); Coele Syria 
(present day Syria/Lebanon) (754 C, 32 — 756 C, 18; 16.2.16-29); Phoenicia (coast of Lebanon/ 
Israel/Gaza/n.w. Egypt) (756 C, 22 — 760 C, 11; 16.2.22-33); and Judaea (Israel/W. Bank/ 
Jordan /n.w. Egypt) (760 C, 17 — 765 C, 11; 16.2.34-46). 

Readers are well advised to bear in mind Strabo's opening definition of Syria as they work 
their way through the long description that follows, if only so that they can fully appreciate 
Strabo's vocabulary. Having described the first two sub-sections (first, Commagene com- 
bined with Seleucid Syria; secondly, Coele Syria), Strabo continues: "As for what remains 
(ñ orh), the stretch of coastline — narrow and low-lying — from Orthosia to Pelusium is 
called “Phoenicia”, while the interior above this, between Gaza and the Antilibanus, as far as 
the Arabs, is called ‘Judaea’” (756 C, 18-21; 16.2.21). The expression “what remains” is not 
used physically: it is not that other places have been blown off the map, and that Phoenicia and 
Judaea alone “remain”. Strabo is thinking rather of the areas that “remain” to be described in 
his narrative; and not in his overall narrative (Strabo has yet to describe Arabia, Egypt, the Nile 
region, and all of Libya) but in the limited part of it corresponding to Syria, as defined seven 
pages earlier (749 C, 8-13). 

Strabo ends his treatment of Syria with his account of Judaea (760 C, 17 — 765 C, 11), which 
he concludes with an anecdote bearing many of the hallmarks of the Phraates story. Strabo's 
Judaean anecdote concerns the erstwhile king, Herod (764 C, 34 — 765 C, 11; 16.2.46). As in 
the Phraates story, the focus is on the king’s sons. Those sons whom Herod had not “done away 
with out of fear that they would conspire against him” (765 C, 5-6) ended up succeeding him, 
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albeit each to a portion only of the kingdom. Again as in the Phraates story, the defining event — 
the succession of Herod's sons in 4 BCE — lies well in the past at the time of writing. Again, the 
passage of time seems to be the point. It allows Strabo to view the fate of Herod's sons retro- 
spectively and from a somewhat distorted perspective. He notes that one of the sons lived out 
his life in exile in Gaul, glossing over the fact that the son in question (Herod Archelaus, albeit 
not named by Strabo) had ruled as ethnarch over a portion of his father's kingdom for some ten 
years before his exile [CE 6]. 

Strabo's comments suggest that the son called Herod Archelaus was dead by the time Strabo 
wrote, incidentally providing our only evidence for the date of this son's death. On the basis of 
a theory current in the late nineteenth century that Strabo had completed his work by CE 19, 
Otto deduced, that Herod Archelaus must have been dead by that year;? Bringmann follows 
him.!* Herod Archelaus may well have been dead by CE 19, but more recent theory allows him 
a few more years of potential existence. Strabo was probably working on the Judaean section 
of his narrative in the year CE 22; and CE 22 should be taken as the year in, or before which, 
Herod Archelaus died. 

As in the Phraates story, the sons do not emerge well. Strabo is disparaging about Herod's 
sons, treating them as ne'er-do-wells who couldn't match up to their father, noting that they 
“did not turn out well, getting embroiled in legal cases” (765 C, 8-9). Strabo comments that 
even the brothers who held on to their inheritances "scarcely managed a comeback (ká00806)" 
(765 C, 10—11). Strabo elsewhere uses the word “comeback” in connection with the Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnese in mythical times (354 C, 26; 8.3.30). It seems rather too grandiose 
a word to use in connection with Herod's sons. Probably, Strabo is using it with his tongue 
firmly in his cheek. If so, Strabo's sarcasm is not wholly justified: both the sons in question 
(Antipas and Philip, neither actually named by Strabo) were still ruling in Strabo's day and 
would continue to do so for more than a decade. Nevertheless, interpreting Strabo's tone as 
sarcastic gets round the problem, noted by Jones, that Strabo's version of events, taken at face 
value, is “implausible”. 

The same ironic attitude is evident in Strabo's story of the rise to power of Herod pater. 
Strabo treats the complicated series of events!” flippantly right from the start. He appears to 
err in telling us that initial Roman intervention in Judaean affairs resulted in the award of the 
priesthood to a “Herod” (765 C, 1). This is not a true representation of events, as the Romans 
awarded the priesthood to John Hyrcanus. Radt discusses the various solutions suggested by 
scholars, and chooses to emend the first occurrence of “Herod” (765 C, 1) to “Hyrcanus”.” 
However, Strabo proceeds: “subsequently, a Herod [i.e. Herod pater] who was one of the fam- 
ily and a local man, having crept into the priesthood" (765 C, 1—2), implying that Strabo has 
referred to an earlier “Herod”, even if a phantom one. Further problems arise, as untruths pile 
on untruths: Herod pater was neither a member ofthe previously ruling Hasmonaean family, nor 
was he local, nor was he ever high priest. Scholars have interpreted Strabo's words in various 
different ways in an effort to save Strabo’s historical veracity.'* An alternative solution is simply 
to see Strabo's account as dripping with sarcasm. 

As in the Phraates story, historical accuracy is not the point. Concentration is flagging, on the 
part of Strabo, or his scribe, or — if Strabo was delivering his narrative as a series of lectures — his 
listeners. After the long and rather dry account of Judaea, Strabo changes tone, becoming less 
didactic and more humourous. He is also perhaps more personal. The aged Strabo has outlived 
not only Herod (who, born c.73 BCE was a slightly older contemporary) but also Herod’s son 
Archelaus, just as Strabo has outlived Phraates and Phraates’ son, Vonones. An air of schaden- 
freude hangs over Strabo's account of the Herods, as it hangs over his story of Phraates and sons. 
Tone and mood are admittedly subjective, and difficult to prove. What seems inarguable is that 
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there is a tonal shift, and that Strabo uses this shift to mark the end of his account of the part of 
Assyria west of the Euphrates, just as he used the Phraates story to mark the end of his descrip- 
tion of the part of Assyria east of the river. 


Assyria's place in the world 


At this point, we need to reverse direction and zoom out, looking at how Strabo's descrip- 
tion of Assyria fits into the larger picture. The 29 pages devoted to Assyria are part of the 140 
pages (685 C, 6 — 824 C, 21; 15.1.1 — 17.2.5) devoted to what Strabo calls “Asia outside the 
Taurus”. Strabo uses this expression (adopting the viewpoint of someone in the Asian pen- 
insula) to mean the part of the continent south of the mountain range. At the outset of his 
description of this southern part of Asia, Strabo defined it as comprised of the sections "from 
India to the Nile, from the Taurus to the outer sea in the south” (685 C, 6-8). In the lead up 
to his description of Assyria, Strabo has duly described the eastern sections, starting with India 
(685 C, 11 — 736 C, 12). Following his account of Assyria (736 C, 13 — 765 C, 11), Strabo 
will continue onwards through Arabia to Egypt and the Nile region (749 C, 8 — 765 C, 12). 
When Strabo opens his account of the Nile region with the words “we must now deal 
with what remains (tà Agviópgvo)" (785 C, 17-18), he makes an implicit back reference — 
across 100 pages of narrative — to his opening definition of southern Asia as extending "from 
India to the Nile". 

We can zoom out further. In the passage in which Strabo defines southern Asia, he intro- 
duces it as “what is left (tà meptAsimdusva) of Asia” (685 C, 6; 15.1.1). Again, it is not that 
the rest of Asia has been exploded off the face of the earth. Rather, readers have to cast their 
minds back across more than 190 pages to the cardinal passage (490 C, 1 — 492 C, 19; 11.1.1—7) 
in which Strabo introduced Asia as a whole, splitting it into its northern part (“Asia inside the 
Taurus”) and its southern part (“Asia outside the Taurus"). In the interim, Strabo has duly 
described the northern part of Asia (492 C, 19 — 685 C, 5; 11.2.1-14.6.6), the last component 
of which is the island of Cyprus (681 C, 25 — 685 C, 5; 14.6.1—6). When Strabo introduces 
his description of Cyprus with the statement that it is “what remains (Aotm6v)” (681 C, 25), he 
means that it is ^what remains" to be described in order to complete the section of his narrative 
devoted to the northern part of Asia. 

Strabo concludes his Cyprus account with an anecdote (684 C, 17 — 685 C, 5; 14.6.6) that 
bears many of the hallmarks of the Phraates and Herod stories, and similarly provides some 
comic relief at a major juncture in the narrative. The story as Strabo tells it concerns the Roman 
senator, Publius Clodius Pulcher, who was captured by pirates operating off what is now the 
southern coast of Turkey. The pirates demanded a ransom, and Pulcher sent a request for pay- 
ment of the ransom to the king of nearby Cyprus. “The king paid the money, but in such a 
tiny amount that even the pirates were embarrassed to take it. They returned the money, and 
released their captive without ransom” (684 C, 27—28). Pulcher was insulted. When his political 
standing at Rome had improved, he sent a Roman senator to take the island over as a province; 
and the erstwhile king was obliged to commit suicide [58 BCE]. 

Strabo, as so often in these “end-of-section” anecdotes, is somewhat cavalier with the facts. 
He describes the king who committed suicide as “the last Ptolemy to rule” (684 C, 20-21). It is 
true that the suicide-committing king, as a male from the Egyptian ruling family, bore the name 
“Ptolemy”; true, too, that Cyprus passed into Roman hands following his downfall. Yet the 
situation in Cyprus thereafter was complicated." After a few years, the island passed back into 
Egyptian hands [48 BCE], being granted by the Romans to another “Ptolemy” (Ptolemy XIV), 
a nephew of the former Cypriot king. This Ptolemy ruled Cyprus together with his sister Arsinoe, 
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but was soon murdered. Following his murder, Cyprus was granted to Cleopatra [43 BCE], who 
held it until her own suicide [30 BCE], when it once again reverted to Roman rule. It was thus 
Cleopatra who had the honour of being the last member of the Ptolemaic dynasty to rule Cyprus, 
albeit one who, as a female, did not bear the name “Ptolemy”. Even if Strabo was being gender 
specific, however, his qualification of the suicide-committing Ptolemy as "the last Ptolemy to 
rule" seems to ignore Ptolemy XIV. 

Interestingly, the medieval manuscript considered authoritative for this part of Strabo's 
narrative has been corrected: "the last Ptolemy to rule" has been changed to read "the 
recently ruling Ptolemy”. The change involves only one letter in the Greek. The resulting 
wording not only makes better historical sense, it also makes Strabo more consistent. Strabo 
does, after all, qualify the suicide-committing king as “the brother of the father of Cleopatra, 
the queen in our times" (684 C, 21—22); and he specifically acknowledges Cleopatra's pos- 
session of Cyprus in the last few lines of his account (685 C, 3-5). However, it is not clear 
whether the scribe who corrected the manuscript did so by reference to a second manuscript, 
or whether the correction is simply conjecture.” If the latter, what we have here may be the 
thirteenth-century equivalent of a modern editor getting out his red pen and "improving" 
the historical veracity of the text. 

Given the position of Strabo's anecdote about Pulcher within the section of narrative 
devoted to Cyprus, and given Strabo's tendency to gloss over the complications of succession 
in the humorous stories with which he concludes one section before embarking on another, 
it is perfectly possible that he described the suicide-committing king of Cyprus as the "the 
last Ptolemy to rule". If challenged, Strabo could have argued that the subsequently ruling 
Ptolemy (Ptolemy XIV) did not really count as he did not rule Cyprus exclusively: that is to 
say, he neither ruled Cyprus alone (holding it jointly with his sister Arsinoe) nor, for much 
of his rule, did he hold it as a single possession but rather as part of the much larger Egyptian 
kingdom. Strabo's defence for excluding Cleopatra from the reckoning would be even easier. 
As a female member of the Ptolemaic dynasty, she did not bear the name “Ptolemy” and 
therefore could not strictly be counted as the last one. But this is like counting the number 
of angels who can dance on the head of a pin. Strabo is spinning a good yarn, which packs 
more of a punch if the suicide-committing king is called, albeit not completely accurately, 
"the last Ptolemy to rule". 

We can zoom out further still. Strabo, having concluded his description of Asia, tells 
us that he will next describe Libya (i.e. Africa) “which is the section that remains (nsp 
Aeíngtoa uépoc) to complete my geographical description” (824 C, 22-23; 17.3.1). In using 
the phrase "the section that remains," Strabo casts his mind back to his initial tri-continental 
division of the world (126 C, 24 — 136 C, 15; 2.5.26 — 3.1.1) and the mandate he there 
set himself: “Now that I have provided this initial geographical outline, it is appropriate 
that the ensuing narrative covers the individual areas. This is what I promised, and it seems 
that at this point the matter has been properly sectionalised (neuepio0ou)” (136 C, 13-15). 
Over the intervening 700 pages, Strabo has duly described Europe (136 C, 18 — 489 C, 27; 
3.1.2 — 10.5.19) and Asia (490 C, 1 — 824 C, 21; 11.1.1 — 17.2.5). With his relatively short 
description of Libya (824 C, 22 — 839 C, 9; 17.3.1-23), Strabo will cover “the section that 
remains" and complete his project. 

Strabo ends his mammoth description of the three continents of the inhabited world rather 
modestly: “Such is the disposition of the sections (uépn) of the inhabited world” (839 C, 10). 
Strabo is surely picking up on his reference over 700 pages earlier to the “sectionalisation” of 
the world. Is Strabo referring to his narrative and the sections of which it is composed, or to 
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the physical units into which he mentally divides the actual world? Strabo would probably say 
that he refers to both. Geography is by definition a blend of the two: the imposition — on the 
physical face of the world — of ideas of place engendered through narrative. 


Final reflections 


The completion of Strabo's project of “sectionalising” the world does not quite mark the com- 
pletion of his overall narrative. He goes on to provide a brief epilogue portraying the way in 
which the Roman world (not coextensive with the inhabited world but, in Strabo's view, 
representing the best part of it) is divided between Caesar on the one hand, and the senate and 
people of Rome on the other hand (839 C, 10 — 840 C, 29; 17.3.24—25). But his enthusiasm 
has gone. All his energies have been invested in the task he set himself of providing a detailed 
account of the three continents that comprise the inhabited world. That account can at first 
sight appear chaotic but, as I hope to have shown in this chapter, it is more tightly structured 
than first impressions suggest. 

The way to eat an elephant is to cut it up into tiny little pieces, and that is just what Strabo 
has done, both with the world and with his account of it. Strabo's method of slicing up his nar- 
rative is not such as we would use in the twenty-first century. He does not use tables of contents 
per se, nor headings or sub-headings (nor, for that matter, did he use paragraphing or spaces 
between words). It is possible that Strabo thought of his narrative less physically than we think 
of books today, less of a space to be designed for visual perusal and more of a temporal space in 
which he wrote, dictated, or lectured. Such, at any rate, is suggested by his use of expressions 
like “as I said earlier” and “as I will show later”. 

Strabo uses the spatiality of his narrative, whether physical or temporal, to reflect the divi- 
sions of the physical world. As compared to a cartographer, he defines places with words rather 
than lines. The advantage of this approach is that it allows Strabo to justify the divisions he 
makes. By reference to culture, history, language, and literature, he explains why any one 
place is considered a “place” at all, why one section of the world warrants differentiation from 
another, on what is after all the continuum of the earth’s surface. 


Further reading 


Biffi, N. 2002, Il Medio Oriente di Strabone. Libro XVI della Geografia. Bari, Edipuglia. Biffi provides valuable 
background data on the historical events mentioned in this chapter, as well as an extensive bibliography 
and useful maps. 


Notes 

1 Dueck 2000, 165—180. 

2 Radt 2005, critical apparatus, ad loc.; 2009, 251. 

3 Niese 1878, 36. 

4 E.g. Radt 2008, 507. 

5 Dueck 1999; 2000, 146—151; Pothecary 2002; 2015, 4, nn. 6 and 7. 
6 Radt 2005, critical apparatus, ad loc.; 2009, 284. 

7 Pothecary 1997, 245; 2011, 48—49, n. 50. 
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9 Diller 1975, 18-19; Dueck 2000, 151—154. 
10 BBC 2014. 
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14 Bringmann 2005, 255-256 (family tree). 

15 Jones 1967, 168. 

16 Schafer, 2003, 81-86, 101—105. 

17 Radt 2005, critical apparatus, ad loc. 

18 Otto 1894, 16; Schalit 1969, 311, n. 584; Stern 1976, 310. 
19 Stegmann 2003. 

20 Radt 2005, critical apparatus at 684 C, 20-21. 
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t7 
A RIVER RUNS THROUGH IT 


Waterways and narrative in Strabo 


Catherine Connors 


The constant lure 


The nineteenth-century New England philosopher and naturalist Henry David Thoreau observed: 


Rivers must have been the guides which conducted the footsteps of the first travellers. 
They are the constant lure, when they flow by our doors, to distant enterprise and 
adventure, and, by a natural impulse, the dwellers on their banks, will at length accom- 
pany their currents to the lowlands of the globe, or explore at their invitation the 
interior of continents. They are the natural highways of all nations, not only levelling 
the ground, and removing obstacles from the path of the traveller, quenching his thirst, 
and bearing him on their bosoms, but conducting him through the most interesting 
scenery, the most populous portions of the globe, and where the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms attain their greatest perfection. ' 


Succumbing in 1839 to the “constant lure” of the Concord River flowing by his door, Thoreau 
made a boat trip with his brother John that took him downstream on the Concord until it met 
the Merrimack, then upstream on the Merrimack. Thoreau's writings about their journey, pub- 
lished in 1849, are both a representation of an experience and an expansive meditation on the 
religious, cultural and historical forces that had shaped and were transforming his society. The 
front matter of his book contained a quotation in Latin with his own English translation from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses on the creation of rivers (Met. 1.39—42). As an act of reception Thoreau's 
reading of Ovid's rivers encourages us to revisit them, and other ancient accounts of rivers, from 
an experiential perspective. Thoreau loved the sense of immediacy that surges up when the 
physical world can be recognized in classical Greek and Roman texts: “In an ancient and dead 
language any recognition of living nature attracts us. These are such sentences as were written 
while grass grew and water ran”.? A philological approach to Strabo’s “recognition of living 
nature” elucidates his own strategies of analysis and representation and may strengthen our sense 
of other texts’ connections to the physical world. 
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Scholars have investigated the contrast and interactions between map-based, or cartographic, 
and experiential, itinerary-based, that is, hodological (from hodos, road), modes of representing 
the world.” Strabo's account uses each of these representational modes: the first two books explain 
how to draw a map of the world, and the remaining fifteen books take the reader on a journey 
around the Mediterranean, entering at the straits of Gibraltar, beginning the narrative in Iberia 
and proceeding clockwise until completing the circuit with the account of Libya; each new 
region is typically introduced with an overview in the cartographic mode. What I am propos- 
ing here is that Strabo's geographical narrative also has what might be termed a “potamological” 
mode that can engage with the distinctive ways that rivers shape and constrain experiences. 

As Campbell demonstrates, river courses, watersheds, and deltas were major organizing fea- 
tures of ancient Greek and Roman geographical thinking.* Rivers create landscapes. Societies 
and individuals find ways to use, struggle over, and tell stories about the resources and oppor- 
tunities that rivers provide. As Purcell articulates it, rivers can be understood, defined, or 
experienced as sites of fixity, that is, as boundaries between administratively defined territories 
or ethnic groups. The collection of tolls can mark and enforce boundaries in river contexts 
(cf. Strabo 4.1.8). The construction of substantial bridges requires administrative organization 
and facilitates the development of trade and transit networks. Purcell further demonstrates that 
rivers can be experienced both as boundaries and as contact zones — sites of interaction and 
negotiation between indigenous communities and those who come to trade with them, settle in 
the area, or take military and political control of it. He demonstrates that indigenous perspec- 
tives on rivers as sites of circulation can be discerned in Strabo’s narratives? Moret, too, in a 
penetrating and convincing reading of Strabo’s account of the rivers of Gaul, shows the ways 
in which local networks of circulation and trade are central to Strabo’s account of the region.” 

In geographical writing, river discourse has several spatial and temporal modes. Sometimes 
the geographical narrator is going upstream from the coast; this mode typically situates the 
geographer as an outsider arriving from the sea and discovering the places he is describing 
(e.g. Strabo 4.1.14, 7.3.15). Sometimes the geographical narrator traces the course of the river 
from its source; this downstream narrative mode generally expresses a comprehensive grasp of 
the river system (e.g. 11.14.7; c£ Vitr. De arch. 8.2.6), especially when the source is difficult 
to know or get access to. When rivers are described as boundaries, the geographical narrator is 
moving in the mind’s eye crosswise toward or away from them. Accounts of rivers have a strong 
temporal dimension when they address the issue of silting and delta formation.’ There was, for 
example, substantial interest in Homer’s description of the island of Pharos as a day’s sail out 
to sea; for those who wanted to affirm Homer’s authentic knowledge of geography, this was 
explained as evidence of how much the Nile had silted up since Homer’s day (1.2.23; 1.3.17). 

Rivers imprint themselves on the experiences of those who live nearby. Responding testily 
to critics who insist on Homer’s separation from authentic geographical information, Strabo 
says that just because Homer does not mention a river, does not mean he was not aware of it: 
surely he knew the Meles, which flowed by his home of Smyrna (12.3.27, cf. 12.3.26). Strabo 
certainly took the memory of his own river Iris, flowing through Amasia by his door, with him 
in his lifetime of of travels: 


My city is situated in a large deep valley, through which flows the Iris River. Both by 
human foresight (pronoia) and by nature (physei) it is an admirably (thaumastos) devised 
city, since it can at the same time afford the advantage of both a city and a fortress; 
for it is a high and precipitous rock which descends abruptly to the river, and has on 
one side the wall on the edge of the river where the city is settled and on the other 
the wall that runs up on either side to the peaks. These peaks are two in number, are 
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united with one another by nature, and are magnificently towered. Within this circuit 
are both the palaces and the monuments [i.e. tombs] ofthe kings . . . The rock also has 
reservoirs of water inside it, a water-supply of which the city cannot be be deprived, 
since two tube-like channels have been hewn out, one towards the river and the other 
towards the neck. (12.3.39)? 


The streams hidden in the rock that make it able to withstand a siege also make it seem that the 
royal tombs have a plausible connection to the underworld.’ Strabo succumbed to the “constant 
lure" of the Iris and followed its course to the sea where he could embark for his life's journey 
through the Roman empire. What did he see in the rivers he travelled and wrote about? As riv- 
ers are in view on nearly every page of the Geography, this essay is necessarily selective. In what 
follows I offer a tour of some river narratives in Strabo: Homer's river of Oceanos, the Baetis, 
the Rhone, the Tiber, the Po, the Euphrates, the Nile. Comparison with Pliny's vigorously 
personified river narratives," brings Strabo's outlook into sharp relief. 


The inhabited earth is washed on all sides by Oceanos (1.1.3) 


The first river that Strabo discusses is Oceanos, which Homer sometimes calls the “river of 
Ocean" (e.g. Od. 12.1). In keeping with his overall agenda of affirming that the text of Homer 
is an expression of accurate geographical knowledge of the inhabited world,'' Strabo opens his 
geographical work by engaging with Homer's references to the flow of the Oceanos. When 
Hera says she is travelling to the edges of the earth (peirata gaies) and to Oceanos (Il. 14.200), 
that shows Homer's understanding of the ocean-surrounded oikoumene (1.1.7, c£. 1.1.10). While 
most of Strabo's argument is based on Homeric references to ethnic groups who live at the 
edges of the inhabited world (Ethiopians, Libyans, Erembians, 1.1.3), he also uses the descrip- 
tions of the encircling Oceanus on Achilles’ shield as “back-flowing” as evidence for Homer's 
eagerness for knowledge (polypragmosunes) and awareness of the tidal nature of Ocean's currents 
(apsorrhoou, Il. 18.399, Str. 1.1.7). But then Strabo critiques Poseidonius’ view that descriptions 
of “back-flowing Ocean” are evidence of Homer's understanding of the tides on the grounds 
that “the swell of the tide is not like the stream of the river”. Strabo instead aligns his view with 
Crates’ interpretation of the "river of Ocean” as referring in context to a (riverine) estuary of 
Ocean rather than the entire Ocean system (1.1.7). 

Strabo, like Homer’s Hephaestus, puts Ocean at the edges of his work. Ocean is the first 
element of geography that Strabo mentions: “and in the first place, Homer declares that the 
inhabited world is washed on all sides by Oceanus” (1.1.3). After the introductory discussion 
of the inhabited world (oikoumene) that fills Books 1 and 2, at the opening of Book 3 Strabo 
launches the geographically specific part of the work by entering the Mediterranean from the 
west and continues clockwise in a circle around the Mediterranean, coming in his final book 
to Egypt and Libya. In a rather artful and poetic alignment of form and content his discussion 
of Libya ends with the acknowledgement that it is difficult to know the regions where Libya 
borders pros to okeano (17.3.23); okeano is the very last word of the geography proper, just before 
Strabo begins his closing reflections on Roman imperial power. 

Pliny shares a somewhat similar strategy of organizing the narrative, beginning in Iberia and 
proceeding around the Mediterranean. The language and metaphors that each author uses pro- 
duce distinctive views of the world. Strabo's narrative is more observation-based, in the sense 
that it corresponds more closely to the experience of a coastal voyage from the Atlantic eastward 
through the straits. His Book 3 opens with an overview of the oxhide shape of the Iberian pen- 
insula and begins his account of individual regions and features with an account of the Sacred 
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Cape (3.1.4). Only after he passes along the coast west of the straits does he describe the point 
of transition between Ocean and Mediterranean at Calpe: "the Atlantic Ocean breaks in and 
thus forms the strait at the Pillars” (gunintov TO ATAQVTLKOV néAovyog notet TOV KATH OTÑAOLG 
nopOuóv 3.1.7). Here Strabo describes the present-day state of affairs; elsewhere in considering 
the formation of the Mediterranean he discusses the theory of Strato of Lampsacus (adjacent to 
the Hellespont) that rivers first filled the Black Sea, broke through the Propontis, and then “the 
same thing happened in the Mediterranean basin also" (1.3.4). 

Pliny's narrative differs from Strabo's in the way that it uses metaphor to construct a cen- 
tralized point of view and an emphasis on robust control over the landscape. Pliny begins his 
narrative thus: terrarum orbis universus in tres dividitur partes, Europam, Asiam, Africam (HN. 3.1.3). 
The division of a unified whole into three parts resembles Caesar's account of conquering 
Gaul." A sense of violence and power is explicit when Pliny's Oceanus Atlanticus flows into the 
Mediterranean: “in its eager progress overwhelming all the lands that shrank in awe (expavere) 
before its coming, washes also those that offer resistance (resistentis) with a winding and broken 
coastline. Europe especially it hollows out (excavans) with a succession of bays" (HN 3.1.5). 
Pliny’s Ocean forces his way ahead despite local resistance and builds infrastructure along the 
way. It is as if a statue of a reclining personified river has stood up, gotten dressed, and begun 
moving around like a Roman general. For Strabo, the process of forming the Mediterranean’s 
bays is different: he says that the sea (thalatta) is the geographer (geographei, 2.5.17), with riv- 
ers and mountains assisting in shaping the landscape. Both Pliny and Strabo portray the sea 
creating the landscape that geography records. But where Strabo’s image celebrates the sea’s 
work as a geographer that fashions the shape of the land, Pliny’s image portrays the ocean as 
imperial invader." 


The charm of the scenery (3.2.3) - Baetis 


Both Pliny and Strabo use an account of the Baetis (Guadalquivir) River as a major organizing 
feature of their geographical narrative. Strabo’s account records the point of view of a voyager 
who approaches by sea and navigates upstream while thoroughly enjoying the sight of thriv- 
ing agriculture, commerce and economic development. Of the views along the river Strabo 
remarks on the “charm (ferpnon) of the scenery, for the farms are fully improved with groves 
and gardens of the various plants” (3.2.3). A different sort of visual emphasis emerges in Pliny’s 
discussion of distance measurement in his account of the province of Baetica. In closing the 
account of Baetica, Pliny is concerned to do two things: record an accurate distance measure- 
ment, and explain why his number is different from the number noted in the representation of 
the world that was in the Porticus Vipsania:'* 


The total length of Baetica according to Marcus Agrippa is 475 miles, and its breadth 
258 miles, but this was when its boundaries extended as far as Cartagena . . . During 
so long a period of time the seas have been encroaching on the land or the shores 
have been moving forward, and the rivers have formed curves or straightened out 
their windings . . . At present the length of Baetica... is 250 miles... Agrippa was a 
very painstaking man, and also a very careful geographer; who therefore could believe 
that when intending to set before the eyes of Rome a survey of the world he made 
a mistake, and with him the late lamented Augustus? For it was Augustus who com- 
pleted the portico containing a plan of the world that had been begun by his sister in 
accordance with the design and memoranda of Marcus Agrippa. (Plin. HN 3.16-17) 
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In fact, Pliny later makes a similar point in a distant eastern context; he provides information 
that updates the Agrippan map based on coastal changes at Spasinou Charax on the Persian Gulf 
(HN 6.136-140). At the farthest edge of the world, Pliny engages in similar comparisons with 
Agrippa's dimensions: at 6.206 he closes his geographical narrative of the world and adds a sum- 
mary of the dimensions of bodies of water in which he compares Agrippa's numbers to those of 
Artemidorus. He then adds: 


This is the measurement made by persons throwing out a challenge to Fortune not 
by force of arms but by the boldness (audacia) they have displayed in time of peace. 
(HN 6.208) 


These words affirm themes that were celebrated in Augustus’ account of his own accomplish- 
ments in his Res Gestae, and thus align Pliny's geographical account of the world closely with 
the Agrippan and Augustan geographical project. Moreover, the sentence seems quite different 
from the rest of Pliny's narrative; could it record a final summary in the commentarii of Agrippa or 
even an inscription that was part of the display itself? This would reinforce the idea that Pliny's 
geography is experiential in the sense that it offers his readers a version of the visual experience 
at Rome of gazing up at Agrippa's map. 


Difficult of entrance (4.1.8) - Rhone 


Getting from the sea to a river's harbor could be tricky. Of the Rhone, Strabo notes: 


Nevertheless, the mouths [of the Rhone] still remain difficult of entrance for ships, 
not only on account of the impetuosity of the river and the silting up, but also of the 
lowness of the country, so that in foul weather one cannot descry the land even when 
close to it. Wherefore the Massiliotes set up towers as beacons (semeia), because they 
were in every way making the country their own; and, in truth, they also established 
a temple of the Ephesian Artemis there, after first enclosing a piece of land which is 
made an island by the mouths of the river. (4.1.8) 


Other coastal settlements founded by Massilia in Iberia and Gaul had structures, evidently visible 
from off shore, that honored the cult of Artemis of Ephesus, complete with a xoanon, a wooden 
image, modelled on the original in Ephesus (4.1.4—5). Strabo's source for information on these 
seems to be the geographical writer Artemidorus, who, as he hailed from Ephesus himself, may 
have had a special interest in such cult sites, which perhaps were related to Ephesus’ very robust 
grain trade and shipping network.'? 

Strabo's attention to shrines of Ephesian Artemis in Iberian and Gallic coastal settlements 
establishes some of the context for his account of the temple of Diana on the Aventine, which 
was built, he says, to resemble the shrine of Ephesus’ Artemis. The temple of Diana on the 
Aventine is adjacent to Rome's commercial warehouse district on the shores of the Tiber. 


In earlier times, then, they [the Massiliotes] were exceptionally fortunate, not only in 
everything else, but also in their friendship with che Romans, of which one may detect 
many signs (semeia). What is more, the “xoanon” [cult image] of that Artemis which is 
on the Aventine hill was constructed by the Romans on the same artistic design as the 
"xoanon" which the Massiliotes have. (4.1.5) 
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Livy says that Servius Tullius had been inspired by the example of the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, said to have been built by Asian cities in cooperation, to get Latin allies to cooperate 
in the construction of a temple of Diana on the Aventine (Livy 1.45). Evidence of the temple's 
form as reconstructed after 36 BCE survives on the Severan marble plan: “a large octostyle 
peripetal temple with two rows of columns — Greek in style and quite similar to the Artemision 

» 16 


of Ephesus". 
port facility built in 193 BCE, through which vast amounts of goods were shipped and traded 


The location of such a temple so close to Rome’s own Emporion, its river 


and stored in huge warehouses, aligns Rome with all of the other ports that build a temple of 
Artemis of Ephesus at the point where sea trade intersects with land trade. 


As slaves must needs accommodate themselves (5.3.8) - Tiber 


A contrast between Pliny and Strabo also emerges clearly in their accounts of the Tiber. Strabo's 
history of Rome describes the location of the city’s foundation as “in a place which was suitable 
more as a matter of necessity than of choice", since it had neither natural protection nor suf- 
ficient land nearby (5.3.2). Proceeding along the coast of Italy, at Ostia Strabo uses the upstream 
mode to describe the issues involved with managing cargo transit up to the city itself (5.3.5). 
He follows the Appian way back up toward Rome (5.3.6) and returns to considering the city's 
position on the Tiber: 


I must add that even those who afterwards added certain districts to the settlement 
could not as masters take the better course, but as slaves must needs accommodate 
themselves (edouleuon) to what had already been founded. (5.3.7) 


This language of enslavement offers a striking foil for Strabo's praises of the human centered 
ingenuity of the infrastructure improvements Romans made to the site — roads, aqueducts and 
sewers. The aqueducts remake nature, bringing rivers of water to the city “Water is brought into 
the city through the aqueducts in such quantities that veritable rivers (potamous) flow through 
the city and the sewers" (5.3.8). 

Beagon has remarked of Pliny’s Tiber that it exemplifies his interests in the “harmo- 
nious relationship of rivers with man’s activities and his wider adaptations of the natural 
landscape"." I think we can go even further to notice the distinctly imperial way in which 
the river is described. Pliny uses robust metaphors that construct the river as a control- 
ling presence in the landscape. He begins the narrative from the source, where the river 
is small and requires sluices to be filled for nine days in order to be navigable, and as it 
descends it is increased by 42 tributaries (duobus et quadraginta fluviis auctus). The etymologi- 
cal connection of the name Augustus with the words augeo and auctus had already aligned 
imperial power with natural forces, and Pliny brings that alignment back to his river nar- 
rative. With the increase in flow from aqueducts and springs, the river becomes “for that 
reason capable of holding ships however large from the Italian sea” (ideo quamlibet magnarum 
navium ex Italo mari capax) and “a most peaceful buyer and seller of goods originating from 
all over the world” (rerum in toto orbe nascentium mercator placidissimus). The range of nouns 
assigned by Pliny to the Tiber as metaphors construct the Tiber as a kind of emperor, some- 
what constrained by his powerful position but maintaining unchallenged control, always 
with the potential to move violently through the landscape. The Tiber’s floods are defined 
as a matter not of violence but of prophetic instruction: “But in truth it is looked upon 
rather as a prophet of warning, its rise being always construed as a call to religion rather 
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than as a threat of disaster" (vates intelligitur potius ac monitur, auctu semper religiosus verius quam 
saevus, HN. 3.54—55). Indeed, the Tiber's story is the story of Pliny’s Rome itself: rustic 
small origins, burgeoning wealth through trade, now in its "increase" (aucti) “truly more 
religious than cruel". 


Even the greatest difficulties are overcome by 
experience (5.1.5) - Po 


While describing the Alps, Strabo briefly refers to the area that holds the sources of the Po and 
the Rhine and provides a downstream narrative describing: 


the Padus itself, large and swift, although as it proceeds it becomes larger and more 
gentle in its flow; for from the time it reaches the plains it is increased from many 
streams and thus widens out; and so, because of the force of its waters, the force of its 
current is dispersed and blunted; then it empties into the Adriatic Sea. (4.6.5) 


Strabo's main account of the Po's course begins by considering it as the boundary between 
Gallia Cispadana and Gallia Transpadana (5.1.4). Comparing the Po's marshes to Lower Egypt, 
he notes how they are affected somewhat by tides. The narrative perspective switches to an 
upstream mode when Strabo says that the area's various streams and especially the Po have 
"wonderful" upriver voyages (anaplous thaumastous, 5.1.5). The flow of the Po causes a lot of 
silting up, and sometimes “the mouth is choked with mud and hard to enter". Strabo goes on to 
praise human expertise: "But even the greatest difficulties are overcome by experience" (5.1.5). 
His description of the cities in the Po emphasizes human planning and organization that pro- 
duces economic development by utilizing or successfully mitigating the river's current, marshes, 
and tidal flows (5.1.6—7). 

Pliny’s Po, while overall beneficial for people,' 
that exerts its controlling and potentially destructive will upon the landscape. It forms the 


5 is also a force of imperial dimensions 


boundary of the Augustan regiones that Pliny is using to organize his narrative (HN 3.115). 
He begins his account of the Po from its source, a spring worth seeing (visendo fonte). The 
river moves through the landscape bringing benefits to the lands that are damaged by its 
impact: it is increased (augetur) by snowmelt in summer, and its flow has a more powerful 
impact (torrentior) on fields than on boats. “Nevertheless it claims no part of its plunder for 
itself (nihil tamen ex rapto sibi vindicans) and where it deposits its spoil it bestows bounteous 
fertility” (ubertate largitor HN 3.117). In Pliny's narrative, the river system is conceived of as 
a singular entity that carries down (defert) streams from the Apennines, the Alps, large lakes 
and some thirty streams down to the the Adriatic (HN 3.118). Where Strabo has a narra- 
tive of the river becoming gentler as it approaches the sea, Pliny emphasizes the destructive 
potential of the Po: “in fact the vast body of water drives it on and scoops out its bed with 
disaster to the land although it is diverted into streams and canals (fossas) between Ravenna 
and Altino over a length of 120 miles". The alignment of river with emperor becomes 
explicit when it is carried to Ravenna by the canal of Augustus (Augusta fossa, HN 3.119). 
In a rather similar way, Pliny emphasizes the force of the Danube's discharge into the Black 
Sea: for forty miles, “so it is said, the sea is overpowered and the water tastes fresh" (vinci 
mare dulcemque intellegi haustum, HN 4.79). 
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It is the part of good rulers to afford all possible aid 
(16.1.10) - Euphrates 


In describing the Euphrates, Strabo emphasizes human expertise in understanding and managing 
its flow; the Persians constructed artificial cataracts to prevent travel on the river, and Alexander 
had "paid careful attention to the canals" (16.1.9) in these matters when travelling through the 
area (16.1.9-11). In such a landscape, floods are inevitable but “it is the part of good rulers to 
afford all possible aid" (16.1.10). Pliny's focus at the Euphrates is on Roman military power. He 
follows the river's course from its source (oritur, 5.83), citing accounts of its rising from Domitius 
Corbulo and Licinius Mucianus, two Roman generals." The river moves through the land- 
scape forcefully, marking the boundary between parts of Armenia and Cappadocia (regiones a 
Cappadocia excludens, 5.83). When Mount Taurus stood in its way (occurrit), the Euphrates forced 
its way through (perfregit), after which it became "rocky and violent" (saxosum et violentum). As 
Beagon notes, Pliny constructs a landscape in which “there is an interdependence of the ele- 
ments designed by Natura artifex" .?' The mountain conquered (victus) in battle (in pugna) by the 
river in turn conquers (vincit) the river in another way. The whole enterprise is summed up as 
a "battle of nature" (naturae emicatio), in which each side (river and mountain) prevails up to a 
point: hoc eunte quo vult, illo prohibente ire qua velit (5.85). The landscape is described in the kind 
of language that would also apply equally well to the long history of conflicts between Rome 
and Parthia, and indeed, Pliny goes on to describe Palmyra with language that suggests it is a 
kind of arena of gladiatorial conflict between Rome and Parthia (5.88). 


To conquer nature with diligence (17.1.3) - Nile 


Strabo’s account of the Nile is in the upstream mode. He begins at its mouth and traces the 
journey he made in the expedition of Aelius Gallus. He makes history and geography coincide 
when he begins his account at the shore with Alexander’s foundation of Alexandria (17.1.6) 
and finishes his account of the city with the death of the last Alexandrian successor, Cleopatra 
(17.1.11). Strabo goes on to give details of the Ptolemaic succession, arguing that the Ptolemaic 
kings and queens were corrupt and decadent and that when Augustus defeated Cleopatra 
and Antony “he put an end to Aegypt’s being beaten up by drunks (paroinoumenen)”. Strabo 
then offers an account of the nuts and bolts of Roman provincial administration and what an 
improvement it is over the corrupt and decadent Ptolemaic period (17.1.12-13) before cata- 
loguing the other settlements in the delta (17.1.14-23) and moving up the Nile (17.1.24—35). 
Above all, Strabo is concerned to affirm the efficacy of human action: "the activity ofthe people 
in connection with the river goes so far as to conquer nature with diligence" (17.1.3). In Egypt, 
people conquer nature through their hard work when they manage their land carefully in reac- 
tion to the annual floods. Under the Roman administration of C. Petronius (17.1.54), things 
got even better: a record harvest was produced without a record flood. What's more, a record 
low flood of 8 cubits, a level which previously had induced famine, under Roman rule resulted 
in no hunger at all (17.1.54). 

By this point it will come as no surprise that Pliny's Nile is vigorously personified, an active 
and independent agent making its way through difficult country with muscular Roman pru- 
dence, forcefulness, and good works. His narrative is in the downstream mode, and begins 
with the Nile's sources. The river's course is expressed with the participle ambulans, “walking”. 
When it goes underground that is because it disdains to flow in such conditions (indignatur fluere) 
and so hides underground again before bursting out (erumpit) at which point it "so to speak 
makes a survey of the communities of mankind" (hominum coetus veluti circumspecti) before hiding 
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underground again, evidently because there are not enough people who need its benevolent 
attention. When the river arrives at Ethiopia, “when it has once more become aware of men's 
proximity it leaps out in a fountain" (ubi iterum sensit hominem, prosilit fonte). Approaching the 
cataract, it travels, much like a person in a conveyance (vectus) — on increasingly rapid waters 
(aquis properantibus). When it passes over the cataract, it becomes gentle (lenis) and its violence is 
mastered (domita). By the time the Nile gets to the sea, it is, as any vigorous provincial admin- 
istrator would be, spatio fessus, tired by how much territory it has had to cover (HN 5.52—54). 
Even when Pliny takes the opportunity to talk about the management of the Nile flood he does 
not vest agency in individuals in the way that Strabo does but in the province itsel£ 


The province takes careful note of both extremes (utrumque reputat provincia); in a rise of 
18 feet it senses famine, and even at one of 19 1/2 feet it begins to feel hungry (famem 
sentit), but 21 feet brings cheerfulness, 22 1/2 feet complete confidence and 24 feet 
delight. (HN 5.58) 


Overall, in Pliny natural features have agency. Men are subordinate, hardly mentioned at all 


(e.g. 
5.58). In Strabo, agency is firmly vested in men, and the more geography they know the better 


€ 


‘when the rise comes to a standstill, the floodgates are opened and irrigation begins" HN 


able they are to actively move through and manage their world. 


Providence has made numerous elevations and 
hollows on the earth (17.3.36) 


When the world is created at the beginning of Ovid's Metamorphoses, the controlling god forms 
waterways: 


He added springs and huge pools and lakes, and he enclosed rivers flowing downhill 
with angled banks; these streams, separated in various places (diversa locis), are in some 
places (partim) absorbed (sorbentur) by the earth itself and in some places (partim) they 
flow to the sea. (Ov. Met. 1.38-41) 


As Pythagoras’ account of rivers in 15.273-284 makes clear, Ovid is referring here in Book 1 
to the fact that in the Greek and Roman world it is not uncommon for rivers to disappear into, 
or appear to be swallowed up by, the earth. Indeed, the phrase diversa locis alludes to Virgil’s 
description of Aristaeus as he stands in Cyrene’s great hall under the earth and sees the waters of 
rivers “separated in various place” (diversa locis, Virg. G. 4. 367). As I have noted above, Thoreau 
used these very lines of Ovid to frame his river-borne meditations on place, time, and change. 
In doing so he was participating in a centuries-long tradition of using rivers and the spaces they 
disappear into as a way of thinking about mortality and the cosmos. I want to close by exploring 
Strabo’s place in this tradition. 

With Cindy Clendenon I have argued recently that a robust observational awareness of the 
geomorphology of the hollow passages and disappearing rivers and lakes of karst terrain that char- 
acterizes much of the Greek and Roman world is the basis both for inferences about the structure 
of the earth and for myths about the underworld and the afterlife. We demonstrate that the words 
barathrum (pit) and limne (lake), along with its verb limnazein (to lakeify), are key terms in express- 
ing an idea that any disappearing river, any barathrum, any limne, might go all the way down to 
the underworld. Situating activities associated with oracles or mystery religions within the hol- 
lows of karst terrain capitalizes on the physical plausibility of a connection to the underworld; 
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tombs too, especially if they were near hidden streams, could be thought to have the possibility 
of connecting in a highly plausible physical way to the underworld. We demonstrate too that 
many ancient sources associate the experiences of the soul in the afterlife, the song of the Muses, 
and contemplation of the cosmos with specific locations characterized by the large passages and 
streams of karst terrain.” It is clear that Strabo took care to keep his distance from the theories of 
universal circulation and interconnected passageways beneath the surface of the earth that we find 
in other authors (6.2.4, 11.7.4, 16.1.12), but his accounts of specific places where rivers disappear 
into and reemerge from barathra record the experiences, observations and inferences that made 
such theories plausible (1.3.16, 5.1.8, 6.2.9, 8.8.4, 9.2.15—16, 10.1.9, 13.1.67, 16.2.7). 

As the Geography moves towards its end, Strabo too makes a connection to the centuries-old 
tradition of using observation of earth’s hollow spaces to express a vision of the cosmos. Traveling 
upstream on the Nile, he pauses to discuss the waters of the limne Moeris (adjacent to the Nile, to 
which it was linked by canal) and why they resemble the sea. In Book 1 Strabo had responded to 
theories of flooding and subsiding proposed by Eratosthenes and by Strato of Lampsacus (1.3.4—9) 
that address such phenomena. Here in Book 17, he offers a more cosmic overview of the role 
of nature (physis) and providence (pronoia) in the disposition of the waters of the spherical earth. 
Nature makes the sphere of the (more dense) earth surrounded by (less dense) water. Since “man 
is not an aquatic mammal” providence “has made numerous elevations and hollows on the earth, 
so that the whole, or the most, ofthe water is received in the hollows, hiding the earth beneath it, 
and the earth projects in the elevations, hiding the water beneath itself”, so that humans will have 
safe places to inhabit the world. The changeable nature of these hollows means that some places 
formerly covered by the sea have been uncovered and others have been inundated (17.1.36). 

While this framework offers a comprehensive way of explaining how seashells or salt water 
might be found very far from the sea, it also offers a structure for contemplating the earth as a 
sphere. In this mode of thinking, in a geographical way, any river or stream is part of stepping 
outside the physical bonds of human existence and contemplating the spherical structure of the 
earth and the cosmos. In a beautiful paper, Christian Jacob argues that contemplating a globe 
can be a kind of near-death experience in which the soul transcends the limits of the body to 
comprehend the cosmos: “globes summon up all of a society's concerns about its relationship 
with the world, with space and time, with divinity and eternity"? Not for Strabo is the kind of 
flight of the soul that we see, for example, in Cicero's Somnium Scipionis. Scipio Africanus visits 
Scipio Aemilianus in a dream: standing amid the Milky Way, the younger Scipio is shown the 
spherical cosmos, hears the music of the spheres, and is told how souls travel into and out of 
bodies (Cic. Rep. 6.2—9). As Strabo stands by the shores of Lake Moeris and thinks through how 
the spherical cosmos explains what he is seeing, his soul remains firmly attached to his body. 
Still, the experiential perspectives Strabo saw for himself or got from his sources can illuminate 
literary texts in many ways, and they should be brought to bear on the Somnium Scipionis. The 
dream has a specific physical setting, as Cicero has the Younger Scipio say that he was visiting 
Masinissa in "Africa" when he had the dream (Cic. Rep. 6.1). Masinissa’s home, as we know 
from Strabo among others, was Cirta (now Constantine, Algeria). Strabo's description of Cirta 
is not especially detailed or extensive, but in calling the city "strongly fortified and beautifully 
built" (eukerestate and kateskeuasmene kalos, 17.3.13), he uses language that is comparable to his 
descriptions of other loftily sited and well-fortified settlements including Kainon Chorion, the 
fortress of Mithridates VI (12.3.31), and his own Amasia (12.3.39). Like these other places, 
Cirta stands atop a high limestone plateau pierced by caves and hollow passages, flanked by a 
deep ravine; it is also surrounded by marshy limnai (cf. 17.3.7). That is, we learn from Strabo that 
Cicero's Scipio had his dream in just the sort of place that had been associated for generations 
with contemplation of mortality and the cosmos. 
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Whether Strabo is writing cartographically, or moving upstream or downstream in his river 
narratives, his vast written world captures traces of human experiences and perceptions that 
might otherwise be completely lost to us. Attending to those perceptions can inform our under- 
standing of Strabo's standpoint, aims, and achievements, and may bring a sharper sense of the 
physical world to literary texts. The lure of following him along these natural highways to see 
what the journey will bring into view should remain constant. 
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3 For detailed discussion see Janni 1984, 79-158 and Jacob 1991, 151—159. 

4 Campbell 2012, especially 45—81. 

5 Purcell 2013; cf. Purcell 1996. 

6 Moret 2015. 

7 E.g.Strabo 1.3.4; 1.3.7 and 12.4.2 (Pyramus); 5.1.7 (Spina); 11.4.1 (Cyrus). 

8 See detailed discussion of Amasia, with illustrations, in Lindsay 2005, and on Strabo’s travels Dueck 

2000, 15-30. 
9 On the tombs, see Fleischer 2009 and Hojte 2009. 

10 On Pliny’s presentation of rivers as fostering the interests of humankind, see Beagon 1992, 194—200. 

11 See further Biraschi 2005. 

12 Caes. BG 1.1. 

13 Cf. Connors 2011, 146—147. 

14 On Agrippa' geographical work and its larger context see Nicolet 1991, 95-122. 

15 Strabo cites Artemidorus explicitly several times in his account of the coast from Calpe to the Pyrennes. 
We know from Stephanus that Artemidorus mentioned Malaca (429.2, cf. Strabo 3.4.2), Abdera 
(Stephanus 5.18, cf. Strabo 3.4.3). On Odysseia, visible in the mountains above Abdera, Strabo cites 
Artemidorus by name and also mentions Artemidorus' report of accounts of Lotus eaters in Western 
Africa (3.4.3). Stephanus’ citations from Artemidorus’ first book include several cities with connections 
to Massilia: Kabellion (345.17), Sekoanos (562.8) and Tauroeis, (608 line 7) are each said to be Massilian. 
On Ephesian Artemis in the Western Mediterranean see Malkin 2011, 182-189. 

16 Coarelli 2007, 334. 

17 Beagon 1992, 196. 

18 Cf. Beagon 1992, 196. 

19 On Strabo’s use of the verb episkopein to describe Alexander’s interventions at the Euphrates (16.1.11), 

see Connors 2011, 143—147. 

On Mucianus and his Mirabilia see Ash 2007. 

Beagon 1992, 200. 

Connors and Clendenon, 2016, which extends arguments made in Clendenon 2009a, 2009b, 2009c, 

and 2010. 

23 Jacob 2002, 12. 

24 See too Strabo’s description of Praeneste (5.3.11). 
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18 
SPICING UP GEOGRAPHY 


Strabo's use of tales and anecdotes 


Daniela Dueck 


Man is eager to learn and his 
fondness for tales is a prelude to this quality 
(Strabo, Geography, 1.2.8)! 


Although debates regarding Strabo’s originality still lurk in the background of Strabonian 
discussions, it seems that the more one explores the text, the more one notices Strabo’s 
deliberate choices, not only of the details he includes in his magnum opus but also of the 
method by which he includes them and weaves them together into one complex literary 
unit. Strabo does not at any stage pretend to have based his treatise solely on first-hand 
information, and openly exposes his critical reliance on predecessors and contemporary 
authorities. Nevertheless, the overall work is original in scope (never before has an author 
undertaken to provide a literary description of the entire world) and in thematic focus 
(until Strabo, descriptive, as opposed to scientific, geographical details were usually included 
in digressions within historiographic works; Strabo prioritises geographical over historical 
data). Moreover, it seems that there is a Strabonian style of writing, apparent not so much in 
choice of words, but rather in the selection of pieces of information, particularly when these 
do not seem essential for practical knowledge. Thus, Strabo’s inclusion of proverbs, poetic 
citations, and similes reflects a unique attitude to his theme, and exposes his character as a 
well-educated author.? 

Ronald Syme has asserted that “Strabo has no style"? However, recent studies, including 
several in this volume, reveal a different case. This chapter proposes to add another literary 
component to the emerging picture of Strabo as a creative author, i.e. the insertion of anecdotes 
into the narrative of factual geographical elements. This element is significant because, as I 
have shown elsewhere regarding proverbs and poetic citations, anecdotes too are seemingly not 
essential for Strabo's primary goal of supplying statesmen and scholars with useful information." 
It proves therefore that beside the practical and informative motivation, the geographer had 
probably other considerations concerning style and content. 
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The literary challenge in writing a geography 


In 59 BCE, when Strabo was a very young child,? Cicero confessed to his friend Atticus that 
at a certain stage he thought of writing a geographical work. But three things prevented him 
from this endeavour: his laziness, his fear of criticism and the nature of the geographical subject: 


[T]he material is hard to explain (difficilis ad explicandum), monotonous (Ónoe1d8ic), not 
so easy to embellish (nec tam possunt &vOnpoypațeioBou) as it looked. (Cic. Att. 2.6) 


Cicero indicates here the frustration inherent in composing a written geographical work, a 
difficulty related to the style of presentation. Traditionally, geographical data is about numer- 
ous details tending to be arranged in lists or catalogues ordered along topographic, natural or 
man-made, outlines such as coastlines, riverbeds, mountain chains, roads and other mostly linear 
guidelines. There is no defined genre to fit geography within it. Should it follow technical gen- 
res such as works on agriculture, architecture and tactics?? Should it follow the more eloquent 
style of historiography? Cicero laments the monotony of geographical details and uses a Greek 
word to denote geography's dissociation of a “flowery” (from àvOnpóc, flowering") writing. 

Slightly later than Strabo, Pomponius Mela also recognized the special stylistic or rhetorical 
challenge in writing geography. His very first words are: 


A description of the known world is what I set out to give, a difficult task (impeditum 
opus) and one hardly suited to eloquence (facundiae minime capax), since it consists 
chiefly in names of peoples and places and in their fairly puzzling arrangement. (1.1) 


Again, we hear the author's uncertainty as to how to deliver in writing a serial inventory of 
details within a dull subject-matter. Cicero chose to abandon this task and Mela tended more 
to the register-like style. Strabo, however, activated his literary skills and spiced his voluminous 
survey with several literary condiments or "flowers". Moreover, he had a definite idea of what 
he should and should not include in his project. 

At the beginning of his extensive task he says: 


I must leave untouched what is petty and inconspicuous and devote my attention to 
what is famous and great and what contains the practically useful or memorable or 
entertaining. (1.1.23) 


In this orientation, Strabo establishes five criteria for inclusion of material in his work. In addi- 
tion to the self-evident requirement of relating to geography, all details in the work must have 
at least one of the following traits (some may have all five): 


e Famous (évd0€0c). Various contexts in the Geography reveal Strabo's application of this 
criterion: he includes lists of famous Greek intellectuals in the Hellenistic world;? he 
defines Alexander's deeds as most famous (for instance in 11.5.5); and mentions a town 
near Ravenna which was famous in the past (5.1.7). The fame of people, deeds and places 
is naturally assessed according to their reputation in Greek and Roman societies, and is in 
line with Strabo's decision to exclude inconspicuous details (tà &bavi). 

e Great (méyac). This category is opposed to the "petty" (tà uikpd) components men- 
tioned in the same context, which are to be left out of the work. It seems at first to 
convey a notion of glory similar to the first criterion, but in fact applies to events, places 
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or phenomena with magnitude of scope geographically, chronologically or ethnically: for 
example, the Pindus mountain in Thessaly (¿oti péya, 9.5.12), the Herophilean school 
of medicine (StdaoKaAgiov uéya, 12.8.20), and probably Roman expansion, the Trojan 
War and the Egyptians. 

e Practically useful (TO mpayuatikdv). Strabo proposes a pragmatic geography, use- 
ful for military commanders and for seekers of knowledge, thus knowingly following 
in Polybius’ footsteps in terms of practical aspirations. Strabo intends his work to help 
generals and statesmen in their decisions and chooses details according to the practical 
ideal, thus producing a “pragmatic geography". Accordingly he expands, for instance, 
his survey of Iberian regions (3.1.6), and contracts his survey when referring to deserted 
places (8.4.11). 

e Memorable (tò eduvnuóvevtov). This criterion may be understood as referring first 
to details which were memorable before Strabo, so that his work forms another bead in 
the chain of tradition. It may at the same time refer to items considered memorable or 
eligible to be memorable by Strabo's own judgment. According to the second under- 
standing, it is again Strabo's active choice and decision which determine what details 
should be remembered by posterity and it probably refers to exceptional human or 
natural phenomena. In any case, throughout his survey Strabo does not define specific 
details as memorable. 

e Entertaining (tó 50). According to earlier ancient literary notions there was a clear 
distinction between what is entertaining and what is not. The opposition to an “enter- 
taining” piece of literature was usually “practical” or “truthful”. The illustrious assertion 
of Thucydides (1.21) that poets “adorn and amplify their theme” and chroniclers aim at 
"pleasing (npoóayoyóc) the ear rather than at telling the truth”, puts historiography in 
an opposing field as a discipline based on “sufficient accuracy, on the basis of the clearest 
indications”. This distinction formed the basis for the Hellenistic debate regarding the role 
of poetry.” However, in the Geography the opposition between the pleasing and the factual 
seems less sharp. 


It is the fifth trait, i.e. entertainment, which seems most of all to explain Strabo’s inclusion of 
anecdotes, rather than the other four criteria: the ancedotes are not always famous but rather 
simple; they are not great but rather ordinary; they do not supply any practical information; and 
they are not particularly memorable at a large scale but rather in a limited, local extent." 

There are numerous myths and stories in the geographical survey of Strabo. Some of these 
tales form a, more or less, regular part of local descriptions particularly in the form of myths 
or stories related to traditions of specific nations and regions around the world. The inclusion 
of such stories is an integral part of the geographical survey because they offer informa- 
tion directly related to the theme of the work: introduction of countries and people in the 
inhabited world at Strabo’s time. These tales include well-known myths such as the ring of 
Polycrates (14.1.16); the myth of Daedalus and Icarus (14.1.19); the travels of Dionysus and 
Heracles in India (15.1.6-9); and the adventures of Andromeda in Jaffa (16.2.28). In other 
contexts, Strabo refers, even if briefly, to lesser known local myths, for instance the story of 
the image of Athena which closed its eyes (6.1.14) or the tradition of the dancing baskets at 
the local festival in Sardes on which Strabo comments: “I do not know why in the world they 
talk marvels rather than tell the truth” (13.4.5). 

The present discussion does not deal with “canonical” Greek myths nor with histori- 
cal anecdotes whose heroes are well-known historical characters.'* The focus here is rather 
on lesser-known stories which seem at first negligible, whose sole goal seems to spice up 
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and enliven the narrative and thus to entertain the audience. All cases represent whole, 
self-contained stories including characters, action(s) and some, even if short, narratological 
development. Strabo always quotes them in full as an independent line of tale." 

The original sense of the word àvékõotoç is “unpublished”,!* insinuating that such stories 
were informal and were based on oral traditions. According to Gray’s Dictionary of Literary Terms, 
an anecdote is “a narrative of small incidents or events, told for the purpose of entertainment, 
mirth, malice, or to reveal character. The anecdote is not in itself a literary form, and it is often 
despised as evidence of a gossiping interest". Moreover, based on the definition of “anecdote” 
in the Oxford English Dictionary, Richard Saller observes two elements in an anecdote: "First, an 
anecdote must have some narrative element; thus simple apophthegms do not meet the defini- 
tion . . . secondly, an anecdote must be a detached incident; longer historical narratives do not 
qualify”.!* Finally, Dover adds the necessary quality of brevity and contends that “an anecdote 
must be self-contained; a side-step, like a visual illustration, from a more general context . . . or 
an item in a chain of similar items”. 

Space limitations mean that this chapter focusses on seven Strabonian anecdotes, which rep- 
resent tales with similar goals. The selected excerpts represent a variety of literary moods, so 
to speak, in order to demonstrate general tendencies through specific examples. The pieces are 
taken from different books in the Geography and thus derive from descriptions of various parts 
of the world, only to show that their insertion was not determined by the nature of sources on 
certain sites, but rather by a deliberate stylistic choice made by Strabo. Each Strabonian anecdote 
deserves separate consideration; at the same time, a central consideration is the overall effect of 
interweaving such anecdotes in a geographical survey. Thus, in the following pages, each story 
will be introduced by highlighting major literary components within it, and then I intend to 
offer a general theory concerning the literary role of these anecdotes within the general context 
of the entire work. 


The judging crows 


There is a certain harbour on the ocean-coast... surnamed “Two Crows" (Avo 
Kopáxov), and in this harbour are to be seen two crows, with their right wings some- 
what white; the men who have disputes about certain things come here, put a plank 
on an elevated place, and then throw on barley cakes, each man separately; the birds 
fly up, eat some of the barley cakes, scatter the others; and the man whose barley cakes 
are scattered wins his dispute. (4.4.6) 


This piece, a typical local, entertaining, tale, preserves a local tradition. There are neither 
specific characters nor specific historical context. Although the story is local, Strabo did not 
hear it on spot, but found this anecdote in the work of Artemidorus of Ephesus. He then 
compares it with Poseidonius’ report (quoted right before this anecdote, of Dionysiac ceremo- 
nies performed by the Samnite women) to conclude that the crows’ story is “more fabulous 
(uvdodéctepov)”, and again compares it with a piece of information given after the crows’ 
anecdote, to conclude that it is “more reliable (motótepa)”. Both comparisons rate the crow 
tale as legendary and untrue. 

Clearly, there are several legendary elements in this anecdote: the name of the place; the 
white parts of the normally black crows; the use of barley cakes; the making of decisions through 
non-human agents. The toponym for which the story serves as an aetiology'* may, as in many 
other cases, reflect an actually reversed linguistic and popular phenomenon: the place-name 
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with its figurative element — "Two Crows" — required or initiated a story to explain it. Once 
such a story was created, including some curious or social values, it was orally transmitted and 
became an essential part of the local myth. Strabo, or, more accurately, Artemidorus before him, 
and most probably any person who visited the site, must have heard the story from the locals as 
an entertaining touristic anecdote. 

The site itself may be identified as Brandu, a small town 17 km north-west of La Baule 
in France. This conjecture is based on the Bretonian etymology of vran-deü meaning “two 
crows”. There is another site called “point de Deux Corbeaux” in the southern part of the 
island of Hyéres in the Provence,” but I did not find any modern local explanation for either 
place name. 

Crows in the ancient world had various symbolic roles: they accompanied Apollo, they 
served as bad omens, and were associated with death or with long life.” But in the Strabonian 
anecdote, they are not associated with a specific divinity. The exceptional colour of the wings 
of the usually all-black crows is significant, because it turns them into unnatural creatures, 
which suit sacred uses such as divination. The particular reference to colour, and especially to 
black and white, is also significant. Black was commonly associated with bad elements whereas 
white represented good ones. But here, in a slight variation, it is the white crows which are 
unnatural and in this sense “bad”. Note also that their right wing is the one with the white 
tones; this detail may be associated with the ancient notion of the right hand side as “good” 
and the left as "bad"?! 

The unique crows serve here as birds who act as diviners. In Etruscan and later Roman 
practices of augury, sacred birds — for instance, chickens — were kept especially for divination 
and were watched particularly for their feeding habits. Augurs who raised these birds used to 
feed them and look for particular patterns in their approach to food: where they turn to; how 
many birds attack how many portions; whether they drop any pieces, etc.? The Strabonian 
anecdote shows divination not in its casual aspect but specifically as applied for approval or 
disapproval of actions. Thus, the crow watch in this anecdote probably reflects a local habit of 
divination at this particular site. 

What is the role of this story in the Geography? Strabo probably chose it because of the topo- 
nymic information the tale includes but also for its entertaining value: it is curious and special 
and may be counted as part of the Hellenistic and Roman predilection for thaumata or paradox- 
ographia also cherished by the Stoics.? 


The filial devotion of Amphinomus and Anapias 


The city of Aetna is situated in the interior about over Catana, and shares most in 
the devastation caused by the action of the craters. In fact the streams of lava rush 
down very nearly as far as the territory of Catana. And here is the scene of the act 
of filial piety, so often recounted (ékteOpbAANTaL), of Amphinomus and Anapias, 
who lifted their parents on their shoulders and saved them from the doom that was 
rushing upon them. (6.2.3) 


Strabo was not the first to quote this story. The earliest record of it is in the only surviving 
intact speech of the orator Lycurgus of Athens, made against Leocrates and dated to 330 BCE. 
Lycurgus, accusing Leocrates of treason and wishing at some point to emphasize the importance 
of piety tells the Sicilian story: 
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There is a story (A&yerou) that in Sicily — the tale, though very legendary 
(uv8@déotEpov), will for the younger ones among you be well worth the hearing — 
a stream of fire burst forth from Aetna... Most men, thinking of their own safety, 
took to flight; but one of the youths, seeing that his father, now advanced in years, 
could not escape and was being overtaken by the fire, lifted him up and carried him. 
Hindered no doubt by the additional weight of his burden, he too was overtaken. And 
now let us observe the mercy shown by the God (tò O£iov) towards good men. For 
we are told (Aéyetat) that the fire spread round that spot in a ring and only those two 
men were saved so that the place is still called the Place of the Pious (tv evotBov 
Xópov), while those who have fled in haste, leaving their parents to their fate, were all 
consumed. (In Leocr. 95— 96) 


Lycurgus' version is different from Strabo's in three central details. Lycurgus has one son saving 
one parent, while Strabo has two sons saving two parents. Lycurgus’ heroes are anonymous, 
while Strabo mentions their names. Lycurgus emphasizes in detail the result of the story and its 
toponymic commemoration, while Strabo is less dramatic, more laconic and does not include 
the toponymic aetiology. Strabo therefore must have got his version elsewhere, either in some 
written source or as an oral local myth. There are two other versions of the story, both more 
or less contemporary with Strabo, and both transmitting similar details such as the names of 
the sons and the dual act of piety. These are Conon the mythographer, who collected fifty 
Hellenistic stories, and the Roman epilion Aetna.” Since other sources referring to the story, 
such as Seneca and Pausanias,? are later than Strabo we cannot follow the immediate deriva- 


tion of the Strabonian version.? 


'There has been a suggestion that Poseidonius was his source, 
because the information on the Aetnic eruption before and after this anecdote is specifically 
ascribed to the Apamean scholar. However, there is reason to believe that the anecdote reached 
Strabo independently of the Poseidonian narrative.” 

In any case, it is rather clear that Lycurgus used the story despite its legendary character 
for a rhetorical purpose, while being specifically aware of the effect such legends have on 
the young. Strabo, in his turn, probably wished to add some entertaining and moralistic tone 
to his geographical survey, but did this in a very condensed and reserved way. It is in fact 
surprising that he missed the toponymic point related to the story, which one would expect 
him to include. 

The carrying of one's parent(s) on the shoulder in order to save them brings to mind 
the act of Aeneas fleeing from Troy. According to the account of Virgil (Aen. 2.705—725), 
Aeneas carried his old father Anchises on his shoulder, grasped the hand of his young son 
Ascanius, and went through the burning city trying to escape and save his family. This 
motif, represented also on later Roman coins and earlier terracotta figurines, symbolized 
the ultimate devotion and enhanced the central Roman value of honouring one's parents.?? 
In Strabo's story, the Sicilian brothers perform a double act of devotion: one brother carry- 
ing the father, and the other brother carrying the mother. This picturesque parallel image 
enhances their act of devotion. 

The designation of the two brothers by their names turns the story into a more personal 
event. It has additional significance because “Amphinomos” means “law all round, in all direc- 
tions”, and his filial act showed that he really forced law or habit on physics, because human 
instinct would be to run for one’s own life and not to delay oneself with the additional weight 
of the parents. 

Strabo says that this story is “so often recounted (EkreOpviinrou)” and by this terminol- 
ogy points to the origin of the story in common talk, indicating that it is a frequent topic of 
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conversation and probably hinting at written versions as well. Here, too, the story reflects a local 
myth and in this sense forms another part of Strabo's collection of pieces. It does not go for the 
curious element but rather for the moral one. 


Suing a river 


[T]hey say (aot) that lawsuits are brought against the god Maeander for altering the 
boundaries of the countries on his banks, that is when the projecting elbows of land are 
swept away by him. And that, when he is convicted, the fines are paid from the tolls 
collected at the ferries. (12.8.19) 


This local anecdote reveals the Greek convention of deification and personification of natu- 
ral elements.? On the basis of what seems to be an oral transmission ("they say"), the river 
Maeander is pictured as a god who harms the inhabitants of the region and therefore deserves 
punishment.? In Greek tradition, river-gods assumed human form; assembled in the council of 
Zeus; were ancestors of heroes; could function as guardians. They were usually male and often 
represented as bulls, horses, snakes or humans with attributes of bulls.*! 

In antiquity, rivers were considered to dominate their surroundings. Damage caused by 
inundation was vast: because boundaries between lots of land were visibly marked by stone 
or wooden fences, whenever a large amount of water swept them away, it was necessary to 
re-measure the land and mark again the boundaries. This was especially the norm in Egypt 
because of the annual flooding of the Nile. Strabo says that geometry, in its literal meaning 
of "earth-measuring", developed from the frequent need for accurate measurements (17.1.3). 
The city of Amphipolis in Thrace and the river Strymon present another case where land and 
river were linked through the deification of the river: the city was surrounded by the river and 
thus named Amphipolis (Thuc. 4.102), and during the Peloponnesian War, one-tenth of the 
property of the traitors who revolted against the Athenians was dedicated to the river Strymon. 

According to the Strabonian anecdote about the Maeander, one may assume that there were 
cases when the river was not convicted. The story hints at a real trial, although the simple mean- 
ing behind the anecdote is that income from revenues paid for the damage. 


The stupid Cymaeans 


Cyme is ridiculed (ok®ntetat) for its stupidity, owing to the repute, as some say 
(OG daotv £viou), that not until three hundred years after the founding of the city did 
they sell the tolls of the harbor . . . being a people who learned late that they were 
living in a city by the sea. There is also another report (Aóyoo) of them that having 
borrowed money in the name of the state, they pledged their porticoes as security, and 
then failing to pay the money on the appointed day, were prohibited from walking 
in them. When it rained, however, their creditors through a kind of shame, would 
bid them through a herald to go under the porticoes. So the herald would cry out the 
words: “Go under the porticoes", but the report went abroad that the Cymaeans did 
not understand that they were to go under the porticoes when it rained unless they 
were given notice by the herald. (13.3.6) 


Ascribing specific character traits to inhabitants of certain places and to particular ethnic groups 
is a popular phenomenon common to various cultures. Wisdom, stupidity, cunning, thievery, 


misery, are some of the (usually bad) personal traits associated with certain ethnic groups.? The 
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Greeks sometimes attributed stupidity to the people of Abdera. Here the stupidity, or rather 
naivety, of the people of Cyme is apparent in two ways: their lack of economic sophistication 
because they did not exploit the potential profit in a coastal city; their total understanding of the 
prohibition to use their porticoes. 

The unflattering meaning of this anecdote perhaps points to a non-local origin in the popular 
reputation of the Cymaeans among groups outside Cyme, possibly their neighbours. The inser- 
tion of this piece cannot be part of serious research, but clearly adds a humorous undertone to 
the geographical survey: Strabo again colours his description with entertaining excerpts. 


The deaf fisherman 


When a citharoede was giving a recital, the people all listened for a time, but when the 
bell that announced the sale of fish rang, they all left him and went away to the fish 
market except one man who was hard of hearing. The citharoede therefore went up 
to him and said: "Sir, I am grateful to you for the honour you have done me and for 
your love of music, for all the others except you went away the moment they heard 
the sound of the bell". And the man said: “What's that you say? Has the bell already 
rang?" And when the citharoede said “yes”, the man said: “fare thee well” and himself 
arose and went away. (14.2.21) 


The context of this story is the description of the island of Iasus whose inhabitants live 
on fishing. Strabo defines it as a “tale” (Swynuo) and considers it a fabrication — “people 
fabricate (tAGTTOVOLV) stories" — but at the same time does not omit it. The entire piece is 
presented in a lively, condensed way, using direct speech to emphasize the punch line. The 
anecdote reflects appreciation of the concrete and basic (food) as opposed to the the abstract 
and artistic (music). The cithara player is mocked here, but also the simple people of Iasus 
whose interests focus on selling fish. 

The humorous component of this anecdote is double: the scene when the musician has only 
one person in the audience, and the reaction of the deaf person which supplies a surprising, and 
therefore funny, twist to the story. 


The wise Arabian princess 


A daughter of one of the kings who was admired for her beauty had fifteen brothers 
who were all in love with her and therefore visited her unceasingly one after another. 
At last, being tired out by their visits, she used the following device: she had staves 
made like theirs and when one of them left her, she always put a staff like his in front 
of the door, and a little later another and then another — it being her aim that the one 
who was likely to visit her next, might not have a staff similar to the one in front of 
the door. And so once when all the brothers were together at the market place, one of 
them going to her door and seeing the staff in front of it, surmised that someone was 
with her, but after running to his father and bringing him to the house, he was proved 
to have falsely accused his sister. (16.4.25) 


The background for the inclusion of this story and its immediate context in the Geography is 
Strabo’s discussion of the customs of the Arabian royal family. Accordingly, these royal customs 
included the following: one woman was the wife of all males; men habitually carried staves; the 
first man to enter the house had intercourse with the woman, having first placed his staff before 
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the door; the woman spent the night with the eldest man; men had intercourse with their moth- 
ers; only a person from another family could be considered an adulterer. 

The legendary or story-like elements in the story are first, the taboo intercourse between sib- 
lings which was probably appalling for some of the readers who had other intercourse habits;? 
the beauty of the princess; the single princess who has fifteen brother princes; the staves 
representing men. 

This anecdote serves Strabo partially as a means for demonstrating the habits of the locals. At 
the same time the exotic elements in it make it a good story including oddities. 


“Cinderella” 


Surveying Egypt, Strabo says that the third, smaller pyramid near Alexandria is called “tomb of 
the courtesan”. To explain this popular name, he presents the story of the courtesan, named 
Doricha or Rhodopis, who was the lover of Charaxus of Lesbos, Sappho’s brother. Charaxus 
transported Lesbian wine to Naucratis in Egypt and the story of his lover was as follows: 


When she was bathing, an eagle snatched one of her sandals from her maid and carried 
it to Memphis; and while the king was administering justice in the open air, the eagle, 
when it arrived above his head, flung the sandal into his lap; and the king, stirred both by 
the beautiful shape of the sandal and by the strangeness of the occurrence, sent men in all 
directions into the country in quest of the woman who wore the sandal; and when she 
was found in the city of Naucratis, she was brought up to Memphis, became the wife of 
the king, and when she died was honoured with the above-mentioned tomb. (17.1.33) 


The entire tale is, as in some of the previous cases, oral in origin (uv0g00v61). And here, too, there 
are obvious legendary elements: the eagle snatching the sandal; the sandal falling into the king’s 
lap; the infatuation flamed by the sandal; the search for the owner of the sandal; the sandal as a 
recognition token; and the very union between a king and a courtesan who was originally a slave. 

This story is unique in the sense that it uses known characters, at least from the time of 
Sappho, and adds to it the detail of the sandal in what seems to be an independent narrative 
tradition.** The gain for the geographical survey is the entertaining value of the tale: the literary 
motif of “rags to riches” is always a popular one.” 


The value of anecdotes 


Strabo started his career as an historian aspiring to compose a sequel to Polybius” Histories. This 
early intellectual orientation contributed to the general literary approach which was to char- 
acterize his later geographical work. Accordingly, the geographer insists on choosing reliable 
sources of information, and often criticizes story-tellers. Three brief examples should demon- 
strate the point. First, Herodotus is put under scrutiny for his love of myths: 


Both Herodotus and others talk much nonsense (pAwmapodorv), adding to their account 
marvelous tales (1 tepateia), to give it, as it were, a kind of tune (uéàoc) or rhythm 
(poOpióc) or relish (voua). (17.1.52) 


Then, Onesicritus, one of the historians of Alexander, is particularly denounced for his being 
unreliable regarding facts and defined as "chief-pilot (a4pyixvBepvytnys)” of “things that are 


incredible (napadóga)”. Strabo continues with the statement that “though all the followers of 
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Alexander preferred to accept the marvelous rather than the true, Onesicritus seems to surpass all 
those followers of his in the telling of prodigies (n tepatoAoyia)” (15.1.28). Finally, in 16.4.16 
Strabo says: “what Metrodorus of Scepsis says in his books On Habits is like a myth (pó001G 
Éotk£) and should be disregarded”. All three examples clearly show that Strabo thought myths 
should be ignored. 

In view of these explicit and sharp notions, it is all the more surprising to see that Strabo 
does not refrain from interweaving anecdotes and tales for what seems to be just the fun of it. 
As shown, the value of most of the discussed anecdotes was mere entertainment. This might 
prove that side by side with his so-to-speak official objection to myths and tales, Strabo allowed 
himself to incorporate some anecdotes in his work. 

How can one resolve this discrepancy between declaration and practice? First, there is 
always the possibility that Strabo is inconsistent. But then it seems that there is an inherent 
difference between the use of fables in Herodotus, Onesicritus, Metrodorus and others like 
them, and the use of similar tales by Strabo. While the former possibly ascribed historicity 
to myths using them as sources of information for what they held as actual events, Strabo 
brought his anecdotes as mere relief in his long, factual survey. For Strabo, who started off 
as an historian, it was an inexcusable practice to use a story with marvellous components as a 
source for serious information but it could have been nice to do so for the sheer entertaining 
value of the story.” 

This attitude is revealed in Strabo's explicit criticism of historians who confuse myth and his- 
tory in 1.2.35. There he aims his censure of weaving myths specifically at historians, although he 
recognizes that they do it "to gratify the taste for the marvelous and the entertaining". However, 
he concludes by saying: 


Theopompus expressly acknowledges the practice when he says that he intends to nar- 
rate myths too in his history — a better way than that of Herodotus, Ctesias, Hellanicus 
and the authors of the histories of India. (1.2.35) 


Yet, Strabo implies a difference between historiographical literary conventions and geographical 
ones. He was primarily interested in conveying useful and accurate information to his readers. 
He knew that he was in a better situation than his predecessors simply because political devel- 
opments in the form of new conquests brought with them acquaintance of new, previously 
unknown, places. With this advantage in hand, he had a choice how to deliver this enormous 
mass of details and data. He thus set an order and, relying on earlier traditions, referred to the 
necessary pieces of information according to several traditional themes related to topography, 
ethnography, zoology, botany, mythology and history. This outline together with its details 
should have been sufficient to satisfy both his proposed theme and his intended audience. But 
Strabo spiced up this collection by adding anecdotes, proverbs and poetic citations. The anec- 
dotes added various flavours to the supposedly dry and long survey: humour, moral, historical 
glimpses. In all likelihood, one may infer that these incidents reflect Strabo's own taste, thus 
producing a unique independent work. 

I have already pointed out elsewhere that in a major encyclopedic work such as the 
Geography, the appearance of a peculiar literary phenomenon more than several times calls for 
attention. Strabo invested several years in composing this work and probably relied also on 
research — reading and travel — he has done earlier.? He must have come across highly numer- 
ous details of various sorts of information and yet he chose to include some and omit others. 
Within this scope of choice Strabo included proverbs, similes, poetic citations, and, as this 
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chapter has shown, local anecdotes unrelated to famous historical or mythical characters. Like 
proverbs and poetic citations, anecdotes contribute to the stylistic and literary variation of the 
otherwise somewhat monotonous geographical narrative. Such “embellishments”, as Cicero 
might have called them, had probably an appeal to both uneducated and educated readers. 
The former would find that these literary “refreshments” turns more serious matters into easier 
and digestible data, and the latter, who were primarily interested in the serious matters, would 
appreciate the added value of entertainment. After all Strabo believed that “pleasure acts as a 
charm to incite to learning” (1.2.8).% 

Strabo seems to have succeeded in livening up his enormous geographical survey by inserting 
some embellishments in the form of anecdotes. These small emblemata served as literary curios, 
or instances of comic relief, and together with poetic quotations, proverbs and similes, enhanced 
the narrative of the Geography and turned it into its final form which is more than a mere com- 
pilation of details arranged in endless catalogues. All anecdotes presented here are entertaining 
in one of three ways: (1) they are comic or witty — stories which either have a surprising punch- 
line or have a humoristic element in some details or literary developments; (2) they are morally 
salutary — stories which contain a moral lesson by evoking certain social and moral values; 
(3) they are strikingly perceptive — stories which excite feelings of horror and awe by presenting 
bizarre or curious situations. 

From the point of view of the general narrative of the entire work, the tales and anec- 
dotes function as digressions, and if we look at the contexts from which they digress we can 
see that they always purport to divert the reader from dry geographical descriptions. “The 
Judging Crows” appears in the account of some local customs in Gaul; “The Filial Devotion of 
Amphinomus and Anapias” interrupts the review of the Sicilian cities; “Suing a River” comes 
in the description of the nature of the numerous lakes and rivers near Lydia; “The Stupid 
Cymaeans” emerges in the middle of the factual presentation by name, topographical position 
and distance from one another of the Aeolian cities; “The Deaf Fisherman” breaks the enu- 
meration of Greek islands when mentioning Iasus whose inhabitants live on fishery; “The Wise 
Arabian Princess” enlivens the survey of Arabia and the list of customs of its inhabitants; finally, 
“Cinderella” turns up in the description of the pyramids, their construction, their sizes and their 
distances from one another 

Although he did not always encounter local storytellers himself, Strabo was part of the 
process of turning oral tradition into literature."! Strabo's style therefore is somewhat didactic 
but with a popular approach. He presents the information the same way an instructor in a 
philosophical school would approach a popular audience, using touristic and exotic details 
on remote as well as familiar regions of the world. His clear words and coherent sentences 
lead his readership through countries and seas while spicing up the dry, the monotonous and 
the factual. 


Notes 


Translations of the Geography are based on Jones, with minor adaptation. 

For these literary features, see Dueck 2004; 2005a; 2005b. 

Syme 1995. 

On his thematic plan and on his proposed readership, see Dueck 2000, 154-165. On other literary 

components in the Geography, see Dueck 2004 on proverbs; Dueck 2005a on poetic citations; Dueck 

2005b on non-geometric similies. 

5 For the overlapping worlds of Cicero and Strabo, even if there is no proof for an actual meeting, see 
Dueck 2000, 9—10; Pothecary 2011, 45. 

6 Note that even in technical works authors chose to incorporate poetic citations: Dueck 2011. 
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Translation by Romer 1998. 

Engels 2005. 

Dueck 2000, 46—53. 

On this debate, see De Lacy 1948; Gomme 1954; Morgan 1998. 

On historical anecdotes in Strabo, see Pothecary; on myths, see Patterson, both in this volume. 

For such anecdotes, see Pothecary in this volume 

Strabo also attaches anecdotes to proverbs, on which see Dueck 2004. Here, however, the focus is on 
independent anecdotes. 

LSJ s.v. &véKSotOG II. 

Gray 1992, 24 s.v. anecdote. 

Saller 1980, 69. 

Dover 1988, 45. 

Kirk 1972, 84 points out that non-religious or non-historical myths are either folktales or aetiological 
stories. 

Lasserre 1966, 163 n.3. 

Ferber 1999 s.v. raven. And see the speaking crows in Macr. Sat. 2.4.29. 

On the symbolic meaning of right and left, see Lloyd 1962, esp. 58-59; on colour symbolism, see 
Rowe 1972. 

See Linderski 1986. 

On Strabo’s Stoic adherence, see Dueck 2000, 62-69. On paradoxography, see Jacob 1983; Schepens 
and Delcroix 1996; Hardie 2009. On Strabo and paradoxography, see Malinowski 2001. 

Konon FGrHist 26 F 1; Aetna 624—625 cf. Goodyear 1965. On the Aetna, see Taub 2009. 

Sen. On Benef. 3.37.2; Paus. 10.28.4. 

For traces of the story in various literary versions as well as on coins and stones, see Wilhelm 1925; Kidd 
1988, 824—825; Franzoni 1995; LIMC 1.1(1981) 717—718 s.v. Amphinomos and Anapias. See also the 
Renaissance fresco by Annibale Carracci on the ceiling of the private chamber of Cardinal Farnese in 
Rome dated to 1595 depicting the two brothers carrying their parents: Cooney and Malafarina 1976, 
pp. 107—108 fig. 87 P and references to several sketches ad loc. 

See the different division of Poseidonian fragments in Theiler 1982, F 42 (comment in Theiler 1982, 
vol. 2 ad loc. p. 53) and in Edelstein and Kidd 1972, F 234 (comment in Kidd 1988, ad loc. p. 824). 

See LIMC 1.1 (1981) 386-390 s.v. Aineias. Aeneas coins are occasionally confused with the coins 
describing the devoted sons from Aetna because of their similar iconography. 

For which see Webster 1954. 

Cf. Hdt. 7.35 where Xerxes punishes the Hellespont. On trials and punishment of inanimate objects, 
see How and Wells 1949, ad loc. 

OCD (1996) s.v. river-gods. Specifically on the Maeander, see LIMC 6.1 (1992) 338-340 s.v. 
Maiandros. 

Stupidity in the Cymaean sense is ascribed, for instance, to the people of Gotham in British folklore, 
and to the people of Chelm in Jewish folklore. See, respectively, Simpson and Roud 2000, s.v. fools; 
Gotham, the wise men of; Unterman 1991, s.v. Chelm. On ethnic prejudice and stereotypes in the 
ancient world, see Isaac 2004, esp. 40-41. 

Although marriage between brothers and sisters took place in Roman Egypt until the age of Diocletian, 
for which see Hopkins 1980. 

On various traditions of the story and possible sources for the Strabonian version, see Scobie 1977; 
Litinas 2005. 

See Booker 2004, 65-82. 

On anecdotes in Herodotus and their role within his historiography, see Flory 1987. 

And see Dover from the modern point of view of analyzing anecdotes: “For the purpose of asking some 
historical questions, anecdotes may well be valueless . . . time is more profitably devoted to their typol- 
ogy than to their truth-value", Dover 1988, 46 and 48. 

Dueck 2004, 50. 

Dueck 1999. 

Dueck 2004, 106—107. 

See similar tendencies in Pausanias: Pretzler 2005. And see more on Strabo’s outlook on myths and 
learning in 1.1.19; 1.2.8. Cf. the use of anecdotes in Roman authors as discussed in Haight 1940. 
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19 
STRABO'S EXPENDABLES 


The function and aesthetics of 
minor authority 


Johannes Wietzke 


In the second book of his Geography, Strabo confidently affirms that he has travelled more 
widely throughout the world than any previous geographical authority. Nevertheless, he con- 
cedes that the bulk of his knowledge depends on second-hand reports, and he proceeds to 
imagine his authority over the geographical tradition with a vivid, martial analogy: 


While generals, too, do everything themselves, they are not present everywhere; 
rather, they accomplish most of their tasks through others, trusting in messengers and 
dispatching their orders in proper accordance with reports. (2.5.11)! 


Strabo thus presents himself as a geographical central command, processing sources and issu- 
ing his own authoritative Geography in turn? One striking feature of the Geography is just how 
readily Strabo incorporates those authorities into his final output. In the first two books, which 
entail Strabo's review of the geographical tradition, I count seventy-nine unique individuals, to 
whom Strabo makes 389 references in total (I explain my method of counting below). Not all of 
these receive equal attention, however: unsurprisingly, the top five most frequently named are 
Eratosthenes (eighty-five), Homer (sixty-one), Hipparchus (forty-four), Polybius (twenty-three), 
and Poseidonius (seventeen). These constitute General Strabo’s elite messenger corps, whose 
work Strabo cites as integral to his mission, even if he often tempers his praise with reprimand 
(1.2.1)? More curious, however, is the mass of authorities who are at the bottom of the list:* 
there are forty-three individuals who are named only once in the first two books, including, 
for example, not only now obscure historians like Neanthes of Cyzicus, but also well-known 
individuals like the philosopher Plato. These are Strabo’s expendable authorities, adduced only 
to be dismissed, and they present a problem: as individuals, their presence in these books is so 
tenuous that we may wonder why they are named at all — again, they are named here less than 
once per book; would one or two be missed if they slipped from the margins of Strabo’s exposi- 
tion? As a collective, however, their forty-three references rival Hipparchus’ forty-four: do the 
least of Strabo’s messengers, appreciated together, thus hold some paradoxical significance for 
the Geography? In this chapter I investigate Strabo’s expendable authorities to determine what 
value, functional or aesthetic, they offer beyond the sum of their citations. 
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In a sense, this is a study of “minor authority", but “minor” is an ambiguous quality: just 
what are minor authorities, and why should we be interested in them? It is questionable to 
define apparently obscure authorities as "minor" in absolute terms. To clarify, I analyze minor 
authorities strictly within the limits ofa particular text, the Geograpliy. Minor-ness is thus defined 
simply according to the infrequency with which Strabo cites an authority. One important out- 
come is that we develop a narratological appreciation for authority: in the same way that the 
elements ofa well-known "fabula" may be amplified, reduced, or otherwise manipulated in the 
telling of the “sjuzhet”, the widely recognized cultural authority of an individual may similarly 
be amplified, reduced, or otherwise manipulated in a particular context. In the Geography, Plato 
becomes expendable. Moreover, authorities themselves take on narratological significance: here 
I investigate the lives authorities lead within Strabo's text, examining both their function in the 
exposition and their significance as a stylistic feature. In sum, by defining minor authority as 
a quantifiable element of text, I aim to complement traditional and still vital investigations of 
Strabo's textual authorities undertaken in the interest of Quellenforschung.® 


Counting expendables 


Let me then explain how I quantify authority: first, I register as an "authority" any individual 
whom Strabo names as having a bearing, broadly understood, on the tradition or practice of 
geography." These include individuals specified as geographical predecessors or sources of infor- 
mation, but also, for instance, Sappho, adduced at 1.2.33 on a point of style, or even Thales, 
named at 1.1.11 as the teacher and fellow-citizen of Anaximander (who himself is named as 
the first cartographer). In practice, I register both actual names and other, obvious references to 
authorities. On the other hand, I do not count as authorities any individuals when they appear as 
historical actors or otherwise comprise the subject matter of the exposition, such as "the men of 
high reputation” listed in association with particular cities.” Nor do I count oracles or proverbs.'° 

Second, I do not count the number of actual reference to these authorities, but rather the 
number of sub-chapter sections in which they appear. Eratosthenes, for instance, is named twice 
in 1.1.1, but in my reckoning this only counts as one reference. It should be noted that the 
chapter and section divisions are not authorial, but instead are an artifact of several generations 
of scholarly effort dating from the mid-eighteenth to mid-nineteenth centuries.!! But they are 
meaningful in that they divide Strabo's text roughly according to "points", even though the 
length, scope, and focus of each point vary." What I am tracking, then, is not how frequently 
Strabo actually refers to authorities, but the number of points in which he involves them." 

Finally, my interest is in Strabo's “expendable” authorities: those who appear at a frequency 
of less than once per book. I conducted a thorough analysis of the first two books (Strabo's 
review of the geographical tradition) and have thus registered the authorities who appear in only 
one section. In addition, I also conducted a survey of Books 3 through 17 (the actual descrip- 
tive geography) to generate a representative list of expendables for the rest of the Geography: 
for our purposes, determining the general characteristics of expendables from the whole of the 
Geography is more important than an exhaustive catalogue." In the course of the discussion I 
refer to both groups, analysis of which offers similar conclusions. 

To be sure, “expendables” do not constitute a category formally recognized by Strabo.!* He 
does not acknowledge them in any marked way. While clearly defined, it is also somewhat arbi- 
trary: the definition could have included authorities named twice per book, with perhaps little 
difference in the conclusion. But the category nevertheless emerges from Strabo's own practice, 
and the definition strikes a meaningful and useful balance: by restricting "expendable" to those 
authorities occurring less than once per book, we produce a body of evidence whose paradoxical 
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nature demands our attention: if these authorities are named so infrequently, why are they named 
at all? Moreover, the definition yields a return that is both significant and manageable in scale: 
the number of expendables puts them in league with Strabo's recognizably major authorities. 

Here then let me present Strabo's expendables. Table 19.1 presents the complete set from 
Books 1 and 2; Table 19.2 presents the representative set from Books 3 through 17. In both 
tables, authorities are first arranged according to basic chronology (asterisks mark authorities to 
whom it is difficult to assign even an approximate date)," then alphabetically; I do not specify 
generic associations except for the purposes of clarification (they are all, of course, geographical 
authorities, broadly understood): 


Table 19.1 Strabo “Expendables” from Books 1 and 2 (complete set), total: 43 


Name Section 


Archaic (11) 


Alcaeus 1.2.30 
Alcman 1.2.35 
Aristeas of Proconnesus 1.2.10 
Cadmus of Miletus 1.2.6 
Ibycus 1.5.18 
Mimnermus 1.2.40 
Pherecydes of Syros 1.2.6 
Sappho 1.2.35 
Solon 2.3.6 
Stesichorus 1.2.34 
Thales 1.1.11 
Classical (15) 
Aristoxenus 1.2.3 
Ctesias 1.2.35 
Damastes 13:1 
Democles 1.3.17 
Demosthenes 2.5.17 
Hellanicus of Lesbos 1.2.35 
Heracleitus 1.1.6 
Ion 1.3.19 
Parmenides 222 
Plato 2.3.6 
“Pythagoreans” 1.2.3 
Sophocles 1.2.20 
Theopompus 1.2.35 
Thrasyalces 1.2.21 
Xanthus of Lydia 1.3.4 
Hellenistic (14) 
Alexander the Great 2.1.6 
Apelles (philosopher) 1.2.2 
Arcesilaus 1.2.2 
Ariston of Ceos 1.2.2 
Demetrius of Callatis 1.3.20 
Duris 1.3.19 
(epigram author)'* 2.1.16 


(continued) 
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Name Section 

Myrsilus 13.19 
Neanthes of Cyzicus 1.2.38 
Neoptolemus of Paros 2.3.5 
Onesicritus 2.1:9 
Philon 2.1.20 
Polemon of Ilium 1.2:2 
Seleucus of Babylon 1.1.9 

Roman (3) 

Apollodorus of Artemita 2.5.12 
Aristonicus 1.2.31 
Gnaeus Piso 2.5.33 


Table 19.2 Strabo 5h “expendables” from Books 3 through 17 (representative set), total: 45 


Name Section 
Archaic (6) 
Alcaeus 13.1.51 
Alcman 10.1.6 
Creophylus 915.17 
Pherecydes of Syros 14.1.27 
*Scylax of Caryanda 12.4.8 
Stesichorus 3.2.11 
Classical (15) 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus 3.1.19 
Antimachus of Colophon 9.2.24 
Ctesias 16.4.27 
*Daés of Colonae 3.1.62 
Democritus 15.1.38 
Demosthenes 0.3.18 
*Dionysius of Chalcis 2.4.8 
Eudoxus of Cnidus 8.6.21 
Hecataeus of Miletus 2.3.25 
Hellanicus of Lesbos 10.3.19 
*Palaephatus 12.3.23 
Simonides 5.1.57 
Theopompus 13.1.22 
*Thrasyalces 2.8.19 
Xanthus of Lydia 7.1.5 
Hellenistic (17) 
Alexander of Aetolia 2.4.8 
Anticleides of Athens 5.2.4 
Apollonides 11.13.2 
Craterus of Macedon 5.1.35 
Crates of Chalkis 9.2.18 
Euphorion of Chalkis 2.4.8 
Gorgus 5.1.30 
Hieronymus of Cardia 8.6.21 
Menecrates of Elaea 2.3.25 
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Patrocles of Macedon 11.7.1 
Philetas of Cos 35.1 
Philippus of Theangela 14.2.28 
Polycleitus of Larissa 11.7.4 
Staphylus of Naucratis 10.4.6 
Theophrastus 10.4.12 
Timaeus of Tauromenium 5.4.9 
Zeno of Citium 16.4.27 
Roman (7) 
Ariston the Peripatetic 17.1.5 
Asclepiades of Myrleia 3.4.19 
Cicero 17.1.13 
Eudorus T2515 
Hypsicrates 7.4.6 
*Iphicrates”” 17.3.5 
Timagenes 15.1.57 


What do these tables show? Both feature an assortment of well-known poets, prose-authors, 
and sages alongside more obscure authorities: Sappho, Demosthenes, and Thales mingle with 
local historians Daés of Colonae and Dionysius of Chalcis.” Alexander the Great makes the list 
for testimony to his precise geographical knowledge.” Importantly, both lists demonstrate vari- 
ety: not just in the type of authorial endeavors exemplified by these individuals, but also in their 
chronological scope, extending from Strabo's own time to the murky Archaic past. But both lists 
also show bias against Roman-period authorities and, more to the point, toward Greeks. Gnaeus 
Calpurnius Piso, Strabo's acquaintance and informant on Libya, and Cicero are alone in having 
Latin names. Arguably, then, expendables exemplify Strabo's interest in encyclopedic learning as 
well as his defense of Hellenic culture in the face of Roman political ascendancy, both of which 
are now widely recognized.? But the question remains: how do these references actually function 
in the Geography — to what end does Strabo expend their authority? 


The function of expendables 


What sets expendables apart from other authorities is that, in spite of their considerable number, 
they are never the focus of Strabo's exposition for very long: he shines the spotlight on them 
only to move it immediately. Expendables necessarily play minor roles, the two most significant 
of which I will develop as support and definition. 

First, then, Strabo mobilizes expendables in direct support of his exposition. They sup- 
port his claims about actual geographical phenomena and processes, such as the catastrophic 


transformation of landscapes,? 


as well as the nature of geographical writing itself: in his defense 
of Homer, Strabo counters Eratosthenes! claim that every poet aims merely at entertainment, 
not instruction, citing Aristoxenus and "the Pythagoreans" to support his counter-claim that 
musical disciplines both educate their practitioners and correct character (1.2.3). By extension, 
Homer’s poetry offers not only entertainment," but provides moral substance and, as Strabo 
maintains, essential material for geographical understanding. 

But expendables do not simply justify the place of poetry in geographical undertakings: 
Strabo also introduces them to validate Homer as an authoritative poet. At 1.2.33, Strabo 
defends Menelaus’ account of his travels in Book 4 of the Odyssey, where he relates to 


Telemachus that, among other locations, “he wandered to Phoenicia and came to the Sidonians" 
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(Od. 4.83£). The toponymic redundancy, says Strabo, does not indicate a Homeric ignorance 
that the Sidonians actually inhabit Phoenicia, but simply exemplifies a poetic device in which a 
poet names a part along with a whole. In the same passage, Strabo shows how Homer uses the 
same device in non-geographical contexts, such as “[Zeus] brought the Trojans and Hector to 
the ships" (Il. 13.1), but also how the expendable Sappho uses the device in presenting geo- 
graphical detail: “either Cyprus or Paphos or Panormos [holds] you” (1.2.33 = F 35 Voigt). 

We thus see how expendables help ground Strabo’s diverse claims in textual authority, no 
matter whether they pertain to physical-geographical processes, the nature of geographical writ- 
ing, or proper style. Curiously, the expendables in Strabo’s text themselves foreground the history 
of this practice: in the first two books, Strabo cites over a third of them, 17 of 43, as authorities 
that support his sources’ authority.” Does the fact that these expendables seem “embedded” in 
other sources indicate that Strabo had only indirect access to them, that is, that he only knew 
these authorities through his own sources? In some cases, almost certainly, but we should not 
assume this as a hard rule: Strabo was well educated and likely had access to good libraries, 
whether in Nysa, Alexandria, or Rome." Moreover, at least some expendable authorities likely 
enjoyed relatively high circulations.? In any case, Strabo commonly refers to a more frequently 
cited authority such as Eratosthenes who himself refers to an authority that Strabo without a 
doubt had access to, such as Homer. This phenomenon of embedded citation is thus not so much 
Strabo making plain the provenance of his knowledge, but rather Strabo's demonstration that his 
predecessors in geography were themselves readers and, more to the point, commanders of texts. 
For Strabo, then, geography, the writing of the world, both is and has been a textual practice.? 

On occasion, Strabo inverts expendables' supporting role and uses them as negative exem- 
plars. Sophocles thus provides an example of a poet inferior to Homer for his disordered 
presentation of toponyms (1.2.20). Moreover, Strabo cites Polemon of Ilium, an earlier critic of 
Eratosthenes, to exemplify a style of criticism that he himself will not engage in. Eratosthenes, 
Strabo maintains, is not so "easily run down" as to claim that he never even saw Athens, as 
Polemon attempted to show (1.2.2). Polemon's treatment of Eratosthenes does not survive, 
but Strabo's adjective eÚKATATPÓYAOTOG suggests that he pounced on Eratosthenes’ account, 
intent on demolition.” Immediately prior to this, Strabo himself carefully begs pardon for his 
own inevitable criticism of important predecessors (including Eratosthenes): he insists that his 
disagreements are undertaken on the condition of necessity and only to a degree, and that in 
other matters he follows them exceedingly closely (1.2.1). 

His treatment of Sophocles and Polemon notwithstanding, however, we should not exag- 
gerate Strabo’s negative attitude toward expendables. Aside from those two, Strabo directly 
criticizes only five others of the forty-three expendables in Books 1 and 2: Damastes (1.3.1) 
and Parmenides (2.2.2) for espousing incorrect geographical knowledge; and more stridently, 
Hellanicus and Ctesias (1.2.35) and Onesicritus (2.1.9)?! for confounding valid geographi- 
cal information with obviously fantastical elements. But however strident Strabo's remarks 
against these individuals, his antagonism is restricted to, again, only seven out of forty-three 
expendables, about 16 per cent of cases.? In cultivating his authority with expendables, 
then, Strabo does not resort to slash-and-burn methods: the Geography is not an instrument 
for clearing away the old growth of an obsolete tradition. Instead Strabo adheres to his early 
programmatic statement, simply, "to leave out of his account the majority of authorities 
(Tovg . . . TOAAODG) whom it is not worth following" (1.2.1). Whether explicitly or implic- 
itly, then, Strabo introduces expendables in order to affirm their authority, a treatment that 
parallels Strabo's overwhelmingly defensive stance toward Homer: in the first two books, 
Strabo offers only mild criticism of Homer, and only in two of the sixty-one sections in 
which he involves him.? This is not to present an entirely defanged Strabo, however: his 
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earlier apologies notwithstanding, he strikes a consistently adversarial pose when treating 
Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Polybius, and Poseidonius,** though such attacks seem designed 
more to carve an authoritative niche for himself within the tradition than to demolish it 
altogether. Indeed, he frames his criticisms of these figures, in particular, as "philosophical 
debate" ($iXoooóziv), a “noble” (kañóv) activity (1.2.1). 

But the negative examples of Sophocles and Polemon in turn demonstrate the second basic 
function that expendables perform: definition. They define what Homer and Strabo respectively 
do not do, with specific regard to style. Strabo names other expendables, too, for the sake of 
other types of definition. Thales is named to identify (the non-expendable) Anaximander, who, 
again, is called the student and fellow-citizen of the former (1.1.11), and the quasi-legendary 
Cadmus and Pherecydes are named simply to define prose-writing (1.2.6). Moreover, expenda- 
bles delimit the boundaries of the Geography with respect to its content. Strabo points to the 
grammarian Aristonicus, for instance, as a source for many collected opinions about the wan- 
derings of Menelaus, a topic Strabo himself treats only in abridgment (1.2.31: émitéuvovtEc).*° 

Support and definition: these are the basic functions that expendables perform in Strabo's 
Geography. But these functions do not distinguish expendables from other authorities: at 1.1.1 
Strabo defines the geographical tradition with a programmatic list of authorities, including 
Homer, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Polybius, and Poseidonius. And throughout the Geography, 
Strabo frequently cites these and many other names in support of his discourse (his criticisms of 
them notwithstanding). The functions of support and definition do not then in themselves make 
expendables interesting as a class; instead, what is interesting is that the expendables present an 
entire and sizeable class of authorities that seems restricted to these functions. How do we explain 
this redundancy? 

To be sure, while expendables do not have a unique authoritative function in the Geography, 
the support and definition that they offer may not in itself be redundant. At 13.1.62, for example, 
Strabo cites Daés of Colonae on the foundation ofa temple to Apollo in Colonae. The otherwise 
obscure Daés, probably a local historian, was likely the unique, or at least original, textual source 
for this information, and consequently he offers Strabo's text an exclusive authority.” The sup- 
port that Daés provides is thus not strictly redundant, but supplementary to Strabo's other, more 
frequently cited sources. In this sense, Strabo's expendables offer a unique authoritative resource. 


The functional ambiguity of expendable authority 


If expendables offer a unique authoritative resource, however, Strabo voluntarily limits himself 
from fully capitalizing on it. Strabo does not cite compulsively, but at times appears to suppress 
authority where it could have been named. Appeals to impersonal authority recur throughout 
the Geography in phrases such as "they say", "some believe", or "it is said". Such assertions may 
simply evoke nameless, non-textual, and perhaps local traditions,** but there are also instances 
where such expressions apparently conceal textual authority, a clear example of which we find 
in the following passage on Iberian peoples: 


Some believe that [the Tourdetanians and Tourdoulians] are the same people, others 
that they are different; among them is also Polybius, who claims that the Tourdoulians 
are neighbors to the Tourdetanians toward the north, but now there appears to be no 
distinction among them. (3.1.6) 


While framing his claim in the indefinite terms "some" and "others", Strabo implies that he 
is drawing from a definite, textual tradition by offering Polybius as one example; the partitive 
genitive Ov (“among them") suggests that there are other names that could have been adduced 
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in addition to Polybius. The obvious but important point is that Strabo implies he has a choice 
in his citation practice and, moreover, that he has exercised it.” One more important point 
to draw from this passage is that Polybius” function as a citation here is not immediately clear: 
Strabo does not name him in support of his own discussion; indeed, Strabo denies at least the 
present validity of Polybius' distinction between the Tourdetanians and Tourdoulians. On the 
other hand, Strabo neither denies nor affirms the past validity of Polybius” claim. Polybius here 
neither supports nor is supported by Strabo: his functional value is ambiguous. 

Elsewhere in the Geography, expendables similarly appear in circumstances where Strabo does 
not adjudicate on the information they provide: in his discussion of the Bithynians, for example, 
Strabo is careful to assert that they are a people distinct from (yopíc) the Mysians to the south, 
although admitting that the boundaries between the two are difficult to discern and that both 
peoples, along with the Phrygians, might well be considered Thracians (12.4.4). Following this, 
however, Strabo reports a series of claims by the expendables Scylax of Caryanda, Dionysius of 
Chalcis, Euphorion, and Alexander of Aetolia that further confuse those ethnic identities. The 
passage, condensed so as to highlight the framework of Strabo's report, runs as follows: 


That Bithynia was a colony of the Mysians, Scylax of Caryanda will be the 
first to testify... and second, Dionysius, who wrote The Foundations ... Both 
Euphorion . . . and Alexander of Aetolia bear witness to the same thing. (12.4.8)? 


Are we to infer that Strabo endorses these claims as further qualifications on the distinction 
between Bithynians and Mysians? Strabo offers no counter-claim, nor does he offer an express 
affirmation that these claims, framed in indirect statement, are themselves valid. Thus Strabo 
here extracts only tacit support from his expendables, and such a style of citation obtains else- 
where in the Geography, for expendables and more frequently cited authorities alike." 

Tacit endorsement of a cited authority is not always so easily inferred, however, particularly 
in situations where Strabo juxtaposes clashing assertions. For instance, Strabo cites the author- 
ity of the poet (and expendable) Alcaeus (= F 337 Voigt) in calling Antandros a city of the 
Lelegians, but he juxtaposes this citation with a conflicting reference by Demetrius of Scepsis, 
who situates the city among the neighboring Cilicians (13.1.51). While the difference may be 
slight, Strabo nevertheless does not clearly state which source is to be preferred, and thus it is 
not clear whether Alcaeus or Demetrius, if either, functions here as a support for Strabo's expo- 
sition.” Indeed, as I develop in my conclusion, the unresolved tension in the discrepancy may 
itself be significant. 

Let us pause to take stock of the discussion so far: Strabo clearly uses expendable authorities 
to support or define his exposition, but while they may do this uniquely in particular circum- 
stances, they do not function in a way unique from more frequently cited authorities. Function 
alone does not make them interesting. Moreover, Strabo seems to choose when to name an 
authority: he does not cite authorities whenever possible, but at least implies discretion in how 
and when he names them. Finally, the functional value of authorities is itself dubious: Strabo 
may cite an authority, expendable or not, without making clear what purpose it serves within 
his own exposition. Strabo sometimes implicitly corroborates the authority, but when con- 
flicting references are juxtaposed without Strabo's adjudication, this becomes impossible. The 
emerging conclusion is that functional interpretations do not fully explain the significance of 
expendables. To better understand their presence, I propose that we evaluate Strabo's expenda- 
bles for the aesthetic potential in their number and variety: expendables may thus prove to be 
more significant as a stylistic feature of Strabo’s text, namely, as a manifestation of poikilia. 
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The aesthetics of expendables 


Strabo makes clear a concern for style at different points in the Geography: he evaluates, at 
times criticizes, earlier authorities on the civility of their tone, the clarity and coherence of 
their writing, and on the stylistic idiosyncrasies of particular authors.* Moreover, not only 
does Strabo evaluate the style of particular expository authors, but he also engages in theoreti- 
cal discussions of style: in her analysis of Strabo's description of his Geography as a “colossal 
work" (1.1.23: koAocoovpyia), Sarah Pothecary identifies “an argument in Greek intellec- 
tual circles concerning realism in art and literature," in which Strabo is an active participant." 
According to Pothecary, Strabo promotes the view that statuary and literary endeavors may 
be judged by the same criterion, whereby the grandeur ofa whole work is valued more highly 
than the precise detail of its parts. Pothecary also points to Pseudo-Longinus' On the Sublime 
(36.3) for that author's opinion that statuary and literature are not to be evaluated by the same 
criteria, as well as a reported opinion (possibly of Caecilius of Calacte, roughly contempo- 
rary with Strabo) that detail in statuary is to be valued over colossal grandeur.? As Pothecary 
herself notes, it is impossible to determine the chronological priority of these different posi- 
tions, or whether Strabo’s text was known by Pseudo-Longinus or his unnamed source (or 
vice versa). Such questions are immaterial, however, both for Pothecary's analysis and for our 
own: most important is the observation that Strabo situates himself in a debate current among 
contemporary literary critics. 

Strabo’s engagement in this debate invites us to assess the Geography relative to other critical 
fashions as well, and the history of Greek aesthetic thought reveals a longstanding fascination 


with beauty made manifest in variation and complexity, that is, in poikilia.* 


Already in Archaic 
poetry, the semantic stretch of the term extends beyond the literal to the abstract, referring not 
only to "the effect produced by the assemblage of different colors and materials on an object, 
but also [to] the more generic ideas of variety, versatility, intricacy, and complexity." In turn, 
fourth-century literary theorists incorporated poikilia into their reflections on what constitutes 
good prose-style. In Strabo's own time, Dionysius of Halicarnassus discusses the concept in 
detail, explicating how variation is to be appreciated at different scales and on different levels 
of a composition, from the length and arrangement of periods and clauses, to the selection of 
words and metaphors, down even to the combination of letter-sounds and syllables. While 
Dionysius does not comment specifically on the style of geographical writing, he does explain 
why variation is an essential component of the allied genre of historiography: in such expositions 
that extend to great length, he insists one must make the writing varied (nowkiânv) to pleasur- 
ably dispose (mS£os SariOnow) the souls of the audience and not aggrieve (Avrel) them with 
a feeling of satiety (10 Kópo).?" From the standpoint of Dionysius, then, variation is thus an 
essential feature of historiography, but an expressly aesthetic one, which holds consequences for 
an audience's pleasure. 

Does Strabo share Dionysius’ sentiments? Strabo at least seems to have been familiar 
with Dionysius himself, identifying him as a contemporary prose-writer from Halicarnassus 
(14.2.16), though whether that familiarity was personal or through Dionysius’ writings or 
reputation is unclear. Strabo himself makes varied use of the word poikilia throughout the 
Geography and is sensitive to its aesthetic connotations,! but to be clear, he does not engage in 
the same critical discussion as Dionysius. Does this silence, then, signal Strabo's indifference to 
poikilic style? Not necessarily: Dionysius himself, who in his critical essays is so alert to poikilia 
as an essential stylistic feature for writing in general and for historiography in particular, does 
not explicitly mention it as such in his own historical writings.” Nevertheless, he places a high 
value on variation, expressly denying that his history is like those uniform (uovostóeic) works 
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that “quickly offend their audiences" (tayb npoototápevau toig AKOVOVOLV), and promising 
instead a form “mixed from every kind: forensic, theoretical, and narrative" (&& dndons ió£ag 
puiKzóv Evayoviov te kai Beopnrikiic Kai Sinyn uatiAc).** Naturally, authors and other art- 
ists may incorporate stylistic features in their works without calling specific attention to them. 

We are then invited to see expendables as a manifestation of poikilia, but what do we gain by 
it? In conclusion, let me propose that the Geography demonstrates how an aesthetic sensibility 
shapes how Strabo constructs and deploys authority. In composing the Geography, Strabo does 
not just describe the known world, but inserts his account into a geographical tradition. For sev- 
eral of his predecessors — Homer, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Polybius, and Poseidonius — Strabo 
develops quite full "portraits" through dozens of references and protracted engagement.” If one 
of these portraits were excised, the Geography would be substantially altered. In keeping with 
the stylistic tenets promoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, however, the in-depth treatments 
those major authorities enjoy should be balanced by more superficial ones, in the same way that 
a lengthy period should be balanced by shorter statements, in order not to exhaust readers and 
instead to delight and engage them. The expendables thus provide welcome variation within 
the argument in regard to both who they are and the scale of their involvement. 

But by definition, expendables do not pose for portraits. What form does Strabo offer them 
instead? The whole of the Geography has been described as a mosaic, whose art lies in Strabo’s 
“smooth integration" of many details "into a complete and coherent composition"? The 
expendables, however, cannot always be neatly tessellated and thus roughen that picture of 
smoothness; Strabo offers no authorial mortar to smooth the transition from the authority of 
Alcaeus to that of Demetrius of Scepsis. Within the Geography, then, the expendables themselves 
do not so much comprise a mosaic, but a collage. Its heterogeneous and even clashing elements 
accentuate the aesthetic effect of their variety, for "it is this tension between the meticulousness 
of details and the total effect [of the unified whole] that lies at the heart of poikilia" °° Yet despite 
that tension, the collage of expendables constitutes an important element within Strabo’s work. 
The disappearance of one individual piece, one expendable, might not disrupt the Geography as a 
whole, but as with the loss of a major portrait, the loss of the entire collage would be substantial. 
As individual authorities, then, Plato, Alcaeus, and Daés of Colonae are indeed expendable, but 
as a class, they are indispensable. 


Notes 


1 I cite the Geography by the conventional book/chapter/section numbers, but when citing Radt, I also 
include [Casaubon page, line], by which he organizes his commentary. Unless otherwise noted, all 
translations are my own. 

2 This comes as a rare moment of authorial self-reflection; Strabo only rarely refers to himself, as an 
author or otherwise, and usually in passing: see Clarke 1997. 

3 Several recent studies explicate Strabo's treatment of these individuals: e.g. Dueck 2000, 31-40, 46-62; 
Roseman 2005; Kim 2010, 47-84. On Homer, specifically, see Biraschi 2005 and Lightfoot’s contribu- 
tion in this volume. 

4 As for those in between (for the sake of brevity, here I identify by name only those authorities who 
appear 5 or more times): Pytheas of Massalia is named 11 times, Crates of Mallus 9, Patrocles 8, 
Herodotus and Deimachus 7, Aristarchus and Megasthenes 5, four individuals 4, eight individuals 3, 
twelve individuals 2. 

5 This study is partially inspired by recent work on the nineteenth-century novel: see Alex Woloch's 
analyses of how minor characters inhabit narrative space (i.e. “character=space”), Woloch 2003; 2006. 
Ready 2011, 222-239, develops Woloch's work to analyze how Homeric characters compete for the 
narrative "spotlight". See also Doody 2011, who investigates the textual function and aesthetics of the 
names of natural-historical phenomena in Pliny the Elder. 
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Recent studies investigate fragmentary authors cited by Strabo in order to determine the nature, date, 
and contents of their works, as well as the kind of access Strabo might have had to them. See, for example, 
Clarke 1999, 315—319; Dueck 2012; and the contributions in this volume by Trachsel and Marin. 

I thus cast a wider net than Clarke 1999, 374—378, who tabulates 122 individually named sources, orga- 
nized by region; cf. Dueck 2000, 180—186, who discusses sources according to book. 

E.g. "the poet" in reference to Homer, and pronouns when they refer to authorities named in previ- 
ous sections. I count collectives when centered on an individual authority, such as “the Pythagoreans" 
(1.2.3), who by implication promote a common authorial ideology. I do not count collectives centered 
on a shared subject, such as "those who have composed works on the Catalogue of Ships" (9.2.42). I 
count quotations of texts toward a total when no name is given, or even known (e.g. 2.1.16). 

On which, see J. Engels 2005. 

On the latter, see Dueck 2004. 

Especially by the editors Bréquigny, Tzschucke, and Kramer: see Diller 1975, 170—174. 

The average length of a section, based on a random sample of 150 sections drawn from the whole of 
the Geography, is 178 words, or slightly less than a Loeb page. The sampled sections range in length 
from twenty-eight words (16.1.7) to 555 words (17.1.5), and the standard deviation among them is 
108 words. Importantly, however, there is no statistically significant relationship between long sec- 
tions (i.e. all those longer than the median value of 151 words) and the number of authorities named 
(p-value = .09). In other words, Strabo does not cite authorities mechanically according to the number 
of words he uses. I am grateful to Kevin McIntyre and Miles Ott for providing assistance with the 
statistical analysis. 

I thus mitigate any distortion wrought by a tight discussion involving several authorities who must be 
repeatedly named for clarity’s sake, and I also avoid having to track every pronomial reference. 

The same general definition of “expendable” applies, i.e. authorities who appear less than once per 
book, thus now up to fourteen times between Books 3 and 17. The survey consists of a random sample 
of the 1,318 sections that comprise Books 3 through 17 (omitting the fragments of Book 7): n=260, 
which offers 95 per cent confidence that names that appear once adhere to my definition of “expend- 
able". Note that the divided analysis allows for an expendable from one list to not appear in the other: 
e.g. Sophocles is an expendable in Books 1 and 2, but he appears five times in the larger survey, which 
disqualifies him there. A TLG search confirms Sophocles’ appearance in sixteen sections in Books 3 
through 17, upholding the disqualification. An authority appearing, by chance, more than once in the 
survey could still in fact be an expendable, but in this study I restrict my analysis to the representative 
list of those who only appear once. 

There are important differences, however: in Books 3 through 17, authority is more diffuse, with 239 
references divided among eighty-one unique authorities; of these, forty-five are expendables (19 per cent 
of references, compared to 11 per cent in Books 1 and 2). As for the remainder (as in note 4, I only iden- 
tify by name those who appear five or more times): Homer is named 53 times, Ephorus 16, Artemidorus 
14, Poseidonius 10, Eratosthenes and Megasthenes 7, Polybius and Apollodorus of Athens 6, Sophocles, 
Hesiod and Demetrius of Scepsis 5, two individuals 4, six individuals 3, seventeen individuals 2. Note that 
Hipparchus, so important in Books 1 and 2, is expendable in the rest of the Geography: there he is named 
in only three sections, none of which happened to be selected for this survey. 

Unlike, for instance, the category of “poet”, analyzed by Dueck 2005. 

“Archaic” indicates pre-fifth century BCE; “Classical”: early fifth century to the generation of 
Alexander; “Hellenistic”: generation of Alexander to the early first century BCE; “Roman”: early first 
century to Strabo’s present. 

For the date, see Page 1981, 442. 

Possibly a corruption of “Hypsicrates”: see Radt ad 17.3.5 [827 C, 14]. 

On Daés and Dionysius, see Dueck 2012. 

See Radt ad 2.1.6 [69 C, 28]. 

On Strabo' displays of encyclopedic learning (moAvpa0Eta), see e.g. Dueck 2012, 35-36; Hogg 2013, 
146—147, detects similar practices in Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ historiography. Consider, however, that 
Strabo claims that Homer, who cites no (human) authority, demonstrates no/»WuóBera (1.2.3, 1.2.20). 
On Strabo’s defense of Hellenic culture, especially evident in his treatment of Homer, see e.g. Biraschi 
2005 and Kim 2010, esp. 83-84; cf. Dueck 2000, 75-84; Gabba 1982, 59-61, argues for ideological 
parallels between Strabo and, again, Dionysius (qualified by Kim 2010, 84 n. 97). 

E.g. Myrsilus, Duris, Demetrius of Callatis, and the poet Ion at 1.3.19—20; cf. Dueck 2000, 55. 
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And it certainly does, affirms Strabo, but he maintains that this is a common and acceptable prac- 
tice among both poets and prose-authors, including the expendables Alcman, Ctesias, Hellanicus, and 
Theopompus (1.2.35). 

'These include instances where Strabo cites the source of a source that he himself clashes with, as 
when he disagrees with Hipparchus' account of tides, which relies in part on the authority of the 
expendable Seleucus of Babylon (1.1.9). Eratosthenes cites: Ariston, Arcesilaus, and Apelles (1.2.2), 
Damastes (1.3.1), Xanthus (1.3.4), an anonymous epigram (2.1.16), and a certain Philon (2.1.20). 
Poseidonius cites: Parmenides (2.2.2), Neoptolemus of Paros (2.3.5), and Plato, who himself cites 
Solon (2.3.6). Demetrius of Scepsis refers to Neanthes of Cyzicus (1.2.38), Mimnermus (1.2.40), and 
Democles (1.3.17). Patrocles names Alexander the Great himself as an authority with precise knowl- 
edge (2.1.6; cf. Radt ad loc. [69 C, 28] on àkpiBóoou). Thrasyalces is cited by unnamed authorities at 
1.2.21, probably Aristotle and Callisthenes (cf. 17.1.5). 

E.g. the anonymous epigram, cited by Eratosthenes (2.1.16), from the Asclepieion at Panticapaeum, 
located on the Crimea. There is no evidence that Strabo’s travels extended north beyond Sinope: Dueck 
2000, 15—30. 

On Strabo’s education and plausible access to libraries, see Dueck 2000, 8—15; cf. Lindsay 1997, 
296—298, and Roseman 2005, esp. 28, 40—41. Clarke 1999, 316—317 is more tentative; cf. Jacob 2013, 
63-66. 

E.g. Plato: Netz 2011, 240—245 argues that Plato’s “complete works" circulated in the hundreds or 
thousands of copies, i.e. on the scale of about one set per Greek city. 

Grounded in the “correction” (Spot or EnavopO@otc) of earlier geographers’ errors: see e.g. 
1.4.1, 2.1.41, 2.4.8; cf. Roseman 2005, 30. How Strabo’s correction of information relates to the cor- 
rection of texts (see Pfeiffer 1968) warrants more attention. More broadly, Daston and Most 2015 locate 
parallels between practices of correction in the histories of science and philology. 

Polemon is elsewhere remembered for his wide learning and tireless inquiry: e.g. Plut. Quaest. conv. 5.2 
(675 B); cf. D. Engels 2014. 

The severity of Strabo’s criticism of Onesicritus is debatable. At 2.1.9 Strabo, within a broader argu- 
ment about the unreliability of writings on India, states that 'Ovnoikpirog ... kai Néapyoc Kai GAAOL 
TOLODTOL MaApaWEAAICovtat dn (I follow Aly’s emendation with Radt). Whether Strabo here is offering 
harsh or soft criticism turns on the hapax legomenon napayedAtCovtat: translators interpret Strabo as 
partially salvaging Onesicritus’ reputation, thus Roller 2014: “stammering out some of the truth” (cf. 
"[they] already stammer the truth,” tr. from Radt ad loc. [70 C, 18£.]). But is Onesicritus doing more than 
just stammering? To be sure, following this point Strabo levels an extended critique against Deimachus 
and Megasthenes, but in doing so he need not concede any truthfulness to the foregoing authorities (cf. 
15.1.28, where Strabo dismisses Onesicritus as “chief-steersman of the incredible"). The verb yeMito 
and its compounds &niyeAA (o and órowyeAA (o express stuttering, childish, or incomprehensible speech, 
thus conveying an inability to articulate any truth (cf. LSJ s.v. and Strabo 14.2.28), and here the prefix 
napa- might nuance yweMúto as “to babble away” or “to babble aimlessly” (cf. LSJ s.v. napaléyo). 
Moreover, òn, which for Radt seems to mark the beginning of truthful speaking, may simply conclude 
the sequence of terms joined by ka (cf. Pl. Tht. 159 b). Instead of “stammering out the truth”, then, it is 
plausible that Strabo is simply dismissing Onesicritus and others for “babbling away, aimlessly”. This may 
then be another moment in which Strabo adjudicates the style of expository prose, on which see below. 
Strabo may implicitly criticize Seleucus of Babylon (1.1.9) and the poet Mimnermus (1.2.40), who are 
cited by authorities (Hipparchus and Demetrius of Scepsis) whom Strabo explicitly criticizes. The rate 
of criticism is slightly lower for expendables in Books 3 through 17: six of the forty-five (about 13 per 
cent): Polycleitus (11.7.4), Craterus (15.1.35), Democritus (15.1.38), Simonides (15.1.57), Timagenes 
(15.1.57), Zeno (16.4.27). 

At 1.2.9 and 1.2.11 Strabo concedes that Homer mixed fact with fancy; cf. Kim 2010, 55. 

He criticizes Poseidonius on approximately 33 per cent of the points on which he is cited (eight of 
twenty-three), Eratosthenes on approximately 50 per cent (forty-three of eighty-five), Polybius on 
approximately 66 per cent (eleven of seventeen), and Hipparchus on approximately 75 per cent (thirty- 
one of forty-four); on Strabo’s critical attitudes, see Dueck 2000, 49—50, 56-62; Kim 2010, 56-60. 

Cf. Roseman 2005, 31. 

Similarly, Strabo directs the reader to Aristeas as an authority on the Arimaspians (1.2.10), and to Ariston 
and Eudorus as recent authorities on the Nile (17.1.5). 
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37 On Daés, see Dueck 2012, 36-37, who suggests that Strabo knew Daés’ text only indirectly through an 
earlier citation by Demetrius of Scepsis. 

38 E.g. 16.3.4: "Those dwelling on [the islands of Turos and Arados in the Persian Gulf], at least, say 
(aot) that the islands and cities of the Phoenicians that have the same name are their own colo- 
nies". Note, however, that 16.3.2—6 is likely taken directly from Eratosthenes’ work: see Geus 2002, 
279—280, and Roller 2010, 193—195, who notes that Eratosthenes' account was itself based on 
Androsthenes of Thasos. 

39 Why be selective? It may be to mask ignorance, but it might also arise from stylistic concerns: excessive 

citations may bog down the flow of an exposition. 

Dueck 2012, 40, suggests that Strabo's account depends entirely on the work of Demetrius of 

Scepsis. It should be noted, however, that Strabo here suppresses Demetrius as an intermediary 

source, writing under the authority of his own persona, except where making obvious reference to 

other sources, as here. 

41 Expendables: e.g. Timaeus, 5.4.9; Anaximenes, 13.1.19; Daés of Colonae, 13.1.62. Non-expendables: 
e.g. Polybius, 4.6.2; Poseidonius, 6.2.11; Eratosthenes, 11.2.15. 

42 Similarly, at 14.1.27 Strabo cites the expendable Pherecydes as a source on the conflict between the 
mythical seers Calchas and Mopsus, contrasting his account with those of Hesiod and Sophocles, which 
vary in certain details, without offering a final assessment. 

43 E.g. on Polemon's exemplary harshness (1.2.2); on the origin of prose from poetry (1.2.6); on the 
incoherence of Onesicritus et al. (2.1.9: see n. 31 above); on points of style (ppócic) and plagiarism 
concerning Eudorus and Ariston (17.1.5). 

44 Pothecary 2005, 23. 

45 Pothecary 2005, 20-24. 

46 For an overview of poikilia, see Grand-Clément 2015; see also the essays in Berardi, Lisi, and Micalella 
2009, which variously analyze poikilia in Archaic poetry and tragedy, as well as in philosophical prose, 
Hippocratic medicine, and Josephus' historiography. 

47 Grand-Clément 2015, 406. 

48 Isoc. 5.27; Arist. Rh. 1.11.20 and 3.12.3. 

49 Variation, framed in terms of both notita and petaßoàń, cycles in and out of Dionysius’ discussion 
of style in De compositione verborum: see sections 12, 15, and 19. 

50 Dion. Hal. Pomp. 3.11. Dionysius makes the point while developing the claim that Herodotus is a supe- 
rior historian to Thucydides, on which see Wiater 2011, 132-149, who does not discuss this particular 
statement. 

51 Strabo uses mokta and its cognates to describe materials used in fine artwork: 4.6.2, 5.2.5, 
9.5.16, 12.7.3, 12.8.4, 17.3.4; but also, generally, to describe variety and complexity in other con- 
texts and domains: e.g. the benefits offered by geography (1.1.1); features of physical geography 
(1.3.19), cartographical features (2.5.17), political divisions (4.1.1), and the appearance of animals 
(15.1.69). 

52 Like Strabo, Dionysius in Antiquitates Romanae restricts nokia and its cognates to his subject matter: 
such as descriptions of embroidered clothing (2.19.5) or the varied effects of a speech on an audience 
(4.84.1). 

53 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.8.3; cf. Fromentin 1993. 

54 See Kim 2007 for reading Strabo’s treatment of Homer in particular as a “portrait.” 

55 Dueck 2012, 49. 

56 Grand-Clément 2015, 415 (my emphasis). 
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MAN OF MANY VOICES AND 
OF MUCH KNOWLEDGE; OR, 
IN SEARCH OF STRABO'S 
HOMER 


Jane L. Lightfoot 


Homer had to be part of Strabo's project. Given his centrality to all ancient thought, including 
geography, he could hardly fail to be. “Generally speaking” (writes Strabo, 1.2.20)! “it is wrong 
to place the poetry of Homer on the same level with that of other poets, and to decline to rank 
him above them in any respect, and particularly in the subject now before us, that of geog- 
raphy.” He has an emotional claim as well as an intellectual one; he speaks with an unusually 
personal sensibility when he notes Homer’s effect on those who had been nurtured on him since 
boyhood (8.3.3 tiv tod nointod d6Eav Kai ovvtpodiav npóc nutic/“the fame of the poet and 
our familiarity with him from our childhood”). Both factors confer an automatic authority; he 
can be neither disregarded (8.3.23) nor controverted (8.3.3). 

Homer was a kind of common currency in which Greek paideia was transacted. He was 
prestige for the author who demonstrated his mastery of him and of the enormous exegetical 
tradition which had grown up around him. In particular, it was cultural capital in a competi- 
tive culture to be able to demonstrate the superiority of one’s own interpretations over those of 
one’s rivals — and, in Strabo’s case, to be able to integrate the venerable Greek masterpiece with 
the modern Roman life of practical statesmanship for which he says his work is designed. Never 
mind that when, for example, he gets to Thessaly he has to admit that few of the cities which 
he is about to treat have retained their ancient glory (9.5.3); even deserted or scantily-populated 
places in or near the Troad are mentioned on account of their ancient associations (13.1.65). 
Strabo’s readers knew just what they were getting when he promised a review of famous names 
and places (9.5.3, 13.1.1). He is entirely aware of the dimension of time and history and what 
it contributes to the character and associations of a place. In describing places, he says (2.5.17), 
even non-permanent, adventitious factors should be mentioned, since even when a given state 
of affairs is no longer in existence, the fame and distinction which it has conferred continues to 
cling and becomes almost a natural attribute. 

The prestige conferred by an association with Homer shows through in the myriad times 
Strabo cites local communities tying themselves to Homeric myth.” He reports para-Homeric 
legend (e.g. 6.1.5, the hero of Temesa, one of Odysseus’ companions) and countless post- 
Homeric colonisations and settlements. We see the activity of committed local antiquarians, 
like the indefatigable Demetrius of Scepsis (FGrH 2013; thirty books of commentary on a 
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mere sixty-two lines, the catalogue of Trojan forces in Il. 2.816—77). One particular feat of 
topographical legerdemain — the identification of Homer's “Asian meadow” (Il. 2.461) with 
an alpine meadow in the heights outside the Carian city of Nysa — may well have been 
performed by Strabo’s own teacher, the grammarian Aristodemus, patriotism sweeping 
aside scholarly sobriety.? We see local communities interpreting the text in their own way 
(6.1.5 again, on Od. 1.184), competing with each other in the attempt to appropriate it (three 
claims to the Homeric “sandy Pylos”, 8.3.7), and occasionally flying in the face of it (13.1.25: 
the inhabitants of present-day Ilium maintain their identity with Homer’s city in the teeth of 
the evidence of the text itself). 

But Strabo is no passive recorder of local tradition; he is an extremely active interpreter. 
Time and again, what we find is not third-party reportage, but engagement with the text of 
Homer — and with the secondary tradition, especially Apollodorus of Athens’ multibook com- 
mentary on the Catalogue of Ships — in the form of critical exegeses and divagations into Homeric 
philology.’ There is a dialectic between present and past: on the one hand, the acknowledge- 
ment that Homer speaks of things as they once were, and not of the present (8.1.1); on the 
other hand, deference to a venerable source that cannot be contradicted, and whose data must 
be reconciled with those derivable from present-day witness (8.3.3). Sometimes antiquity, and 
paideia, are the winners. The description of Ithaca, home of Odysseus (10.2.11—12), is almost 
entirely given over to commentary on mount Neriton (Il. 2.632) and the notoriously problem- 
atic description of the island's location in Od. 9.25; the island itself almost sinks beneath the 
weight of philology. The gain for Strabo is as an author. In functional and instrumental terms, 
Homer may provide a framework to organise data — especially away from coastlines, where a 
certain order was given by topography and reinforced by previous accounts of coastal voyages? — 
and nowhere more faithfully than in the treatment of Thessaly.? Equally important, however, 
was Homer's enormous contribution to the self-presentation of the narrator, and indeed to the 
entire mental conformation of the writer. 

What distinguishes Strabo from other geographers is the enormous effort he has put into 
theorising the position of Homer in geography. While acknowledging Homer's emotional 
claims, for individuals and for communities, he responds to the intellectual ones, and in doing 
so illuminates the diverse responses Homeric geography had elicited in the Hellenistic period. 
Strabo had to engage with the whole tradition of Homeric interpretation, and different schools 
and methods of exegesis, philosophical, historiographical, literary, and philological. He defers 
to many of the positions taken by earlier writers; indeed, it is the Geography that makes many of 
them known to us in the first place. But his own attitude is determined above all by his affilia- 
tion to the Stoic school — and perhaps by the influence of Posidonius in particular — and by his 
ambitions to write a universal, practical geography to rival his predecessors. Several factors here 
converge.’ The first is the grand scale of Stoic definitions of the domain of philosophy. In vindi- 
cating geography as an essentially philosophical subject, Strabo makes appropriately grand claims 
for it, too. And, because he is influenced by the fetishisation of Homer that made him the fount 
of just about every body of knowledge and discipline, as well as by the Stoic dogma that only the 
Stoic sage can show true excellence in any field of activity, he can thereby convert Homer into 
a proto-Stoic sage, polymath, and specifically the father of geography (1.1.2 àpymyétnv . . . Tis 
yeoypadufis éuneiptac 'Oumpov).* 

The Stoic insistence on the excellence of the sage in all domains of life, combined with 
Strabo's own intellectual gregariousness, produced, in the Geography, an omnicompetent 
Homer whose expertise knew no limits. He was a philosopher, as everyone conceded — even, 
apparently, Eratosthenes (1.1.1, 1.1.11), whose views on Homer's essentially literary char- 
acter would prove intensely controversial. Evolutionist Stoic literary history established this 
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point: poetry was the earliest philosophy. But Homer was also deeply engaged in public life, 
embarked on a career which (it is assumed), like his well-travelled creations Odysseus and 
Nestor, took him to the furthest limits of the inhabited world (1.2.29 tò hi11eí6nuov tod 
MOUNTOD kai TO HiAEKSNLOV/“the poet's fondness for knowledge and for travel”). He was 
obviously an intellectual. Polymathy is a highly-charged word for Strabo, and as the arche- 
gete of geography Homer must needs possess the intellectual quality that the subject required 
(1.1.12, 15) along with such luminaries as Posidonius (16.2.10). Strabo attacks Eratosthenes 
for impugning Homer’s wide learning (1.2.3). It is true that he expresses reservations about 
those who, "having... believed in the wide learning of the poet, have actually turned the 
poetry of Homer to their use as a basis of scientific investigations" (3.4.4 póg EMLOTNOVIKOC 
voce Etpeyav trjv 'Ounpov noinotv): here he has in mind his Stoic predecessor, the 
second-century Pergamene grammarian Crates of Mallos,’ for whom what was most impor- 
tant in Homeric interpretation was to square Homer with the doctrine of a spherical earth. 
For Strabo, whose main concern is with the oikoumene and practical matters of relevance for 
statesmen, such speculations are not of the essence of Homeric interpretation, but they are still 
superior to the baby-and-bathwater approach of Eratosthenes. And of course, Homer must be 
a supremely good poet and supremely good man. Strabo manages to adapt the argument that 
a poet's foremost Opeth is the mimesis of life through speech to the essentially Stoic argument 
that only a good man can become a good poet (1.2.5). 

The problem and intellectual challenge posed by Homer for Strabo, both as a real-world 
geographer, and as author of an earlier historical work (the Historika Hypomnemata, in forty- 
seven books, from 146 where Polybius left off, to the reign of Augustus), was his use of 
both "myth" and "history". In Strabo's conception — in the conception of classical thinkers 
generally — myth is not a matter of periodisation, something that precedes history. It is, rather, 
a qualitative difference. By Strabo's time, it had become a commonplace of rhetorical theory 
to distinguish that which is true (historia), that which is false (mythos), and an intermediate cat- 
egory of the quasi-true, the potential or plausible.!! Strabo reflects this closely at 1.2.17, where 
poetry"? contains a mixture of historia, diathesis, and mythos; of these, the first aims at truth, the 
second at vividness (Évépyeta), and the last at producing enjoyment and excitement (ovv 
Kai Eknânăiv). Strabo also associates myth with notions like “wonder-stories” (tepatodoyia, 
TO TEPATHOSES, reparoloyeiv etc.'”), and physical impossibilities or adynata (1.2.35). It is that 
which contains, neither the actual nor the possible/probable (note that, according to this model, 
the probable is still aligned with the real world), but the impossible. History, on the other hand, 
is truth, not just the possible or probable, but the actual. 

Strabo has no difficulty with the "historical" elements in Homer. Homer may be treated as 
the first of the historians to write on Troy (13.1.1: the word ovyypațeig puts him on a par with 
prose-writers), and although considerable pains are required to evaluate his evidence (since he 
"leaves us to guess about most things"), it is not methodologically invalid to take those pains, 
as the laborious exegesis of the place-names in Homer's Catalogue of Ships and of the Troad 
demonstrates. The historiographical approach even applies to the more problematic Odyssey, 
since its hero's journeys were no less historical than Jason's or Heracles'. It was possible — 
despite Eratosthenes (1.2.17) — to discern elements of historia (facts) in Homer's poem through 
appeal to tangible evidence (1.2.39). As Strabo proceeds round the Mediterranean he stops to 
note physical testimonies (onueia, îxvn, ooónoAa, TeKuNpLa, ÚTOLVN ATA) in the form of 
monuments, tombs, temples, cults, or simply the survival of names. These are either the basis 
on which Homer erected his fictions, or the proud boasts of local communities who still share 
a basic language with historiography to shore up their claims; but even in the latter case, Strabo 
states that local traditions (1.2.14 ¿myxopralovons ónumno) are evidence for the historicity 
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of Homer's material. Conversely, Strabo takes great pains to defend Homer from the charge 


of ignorance (&yvoia) and getting things wrong: 


consider his spirited defence of Homer's 
account of Menelaus’ wanderings (1.2.31—5). And if Homer is a repository of historically reli- 
able, often verifiable, data, it was also possible to discern the germs of historiographical method 
in his poems: for instance, Strabo’s insistence that Homer had established Odysseus’ journey to 
Iberia as a matter of historical fact seems to have been at least partly motivated by Eratosthenes' 
slur against the poet, that he had failed to research his subject accurately enough.? Thus it was 
legitimate to apply to Homeric criticism the categories and canons of historiography, such as 
the appeal to what is persuasive, TÒ mOavóv (a priori credibility) — of which more below — and 
even, to some extent, accuracy, '^ as if Homer's works could legitimately be assessed according 
to standards of veracity. 

But what of myth? Notoriously, Eratosthenes took the fundamentalist position that “you 
will find the setting of Odysseus’ wanderings when you find the cobbler who sewed up the 
bag of the winds” (1.2.15); Homer’s aim was to entertain, and it was pointless to evaluate the 
“thought” (6t1&votav) of the poetry, or to seek for history therein (1.2.17). But for Strabo’s 
purposes this was clearly not helpful. Strabo has indeed committed himself to the presence 
of myth in Homer. For example, in 1.2.11 he rules out taking the whole of the wanderings 
of Odysseus as historia because some elements are so obviously wonder-stories (AAG reto 
TOLADTA TEPATOYPAhODVTOG davepdc). He even concedes, up to a point, that myth was 
entertaining, although one senses a slight unease on this point; in 1.1.19, for instance, after 
struggling to establish that myth contains anything "useful", he allows its entertainment value 
(Ova yov ... odK &veAeb0epov), though immediately qualifies this with the statement that 
men of affairs only indulge in this to a limited extent (00K ¿mi TOAD). 

But there are two problems here. The first is that, as we have seen, the mythos/ historia dis- 
tinction to some extent maps onto the distinction between false and true (e.g. 1.2.9). History is 
“valorised”, while myth becomes, if not exactly a problem, then at least a marked category, in 
need of careful treatment. The second is that Strabo cannot afford to make too many conces- 
sions to myth's entertainment value before he stumbles against the need to vindicate Homer 
as a sage and philosopher. In that case, either one must find some way around the view that 
mythos has no intellectual draw, or Homer must be rescued from any implication that he tells 
unadulterated mythoi — or both. 

So, rather than entirely capitulate to the theories that myth is a source of entertainment 
in itself, one might argue that it was mere decoration, adding allure to an essentially histori- 
cal underlay (1.2.9). Or it might be seen, not as merely ancillary to a more serious project, 
but intrinsically educative in itself. There was an old dichotomy in Greek literary criticism 
between pleasure and instruction; there was also a conciliatory school of thought which tried 
to combine the two in the best of all possible worlds." Strabo’s insistence on the usefulness 
of poetry in general (1.2.8) and of Homer in particular (1.2.19) resonates with statements in 
Hellenistic and Roman literary criticism that poetry (as well as other literature, such as histori- 
ography) could be both moving and beneficial.'* For the most part this benefit was understood 
in moral terms. For the Stoics, poetry could be regarded as elementary philosophy, teaching 
the art of life and practical ethics (1.1.10, 1.2.3); as this argument develops, it emerges that it is 
“primary” in the sense of historically prior to more evolved forms of training, but also in that 
it continues to be used in the education of the young (1.2.3 ov woyayayias yápıv ðńnrovðev 
Wiis, GAAG c@ppoviouoð/ “not for the mere sake of entertainment, but for the sake of moral 
discipline”), and for those who are not ready for the more intellectual challenges of modern 
history and philosophy (1.2.8). 
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So far Strabo is prepared to go, although he shows only limited interest in some of the Stoics’ 
further positions. Their use of allegoresis to expunge the notorious improprieties of Homeric 
myth, to restore decorum, and uncover philosophical truth, is not a particular concern for him." 
He is, on the other hand, rather more engaged by the particular branch of “physical allegoresis", 
which uncovered truths of natural philosophy, and of which Crates was so famous an exponent. 
In effect, he articulates the rationale for this sort of allegoresis when he confesses that, while he 
is no lover of myth, on this occasion he is compelled to address it because it borders on theol- 
ogy, which must in turn be addressed “because early peoples used it as a cipher for their physical 
notions" (10.3.23 aivirrouévov vv noA ouv üc sixov évvoiac þvocàc). He himself shows 
that Homer's poems are compatible with cosmological teaching, for instance by interpreting the 
bear in Il. 18.489 and Od. 5.275 as a reference to the arctic circle, and the ocean as the horizon 
(1.1.6); by extracting references to the circumambient ocean (1.1.7), and the bulge of the earth's 
surface, thus establishing Homer's knowledge of spheroidal theory (1.1.20). 

We should, I think, hesitate to call Strabo a dedicated allegorist. He only uses the word once, 
at 1.2.7, where he includes it among Homer's methods in handling myth. And I would sug- 
gest that the second two of the three natural-philosophical interpretations of Homer that I have 
cited are better interpreted as "strong" readings of individual passages rather than allegoresis in 
a strict sense, that is, the decoding of one system in terms of another. Strabo does, however, 
credit Homer with various sorts of encryption (for which his word is aiviypa, aivitteoðon), 
and is prepared to entertain the hypothesis that the poet had implied more than he said. In the 
weak sense, this method could be used to permit the inference that even when Homer doesn't 
mention something in so many words, he nevertheless knew of it; this simply expands the 
domain of his knowledge. For instance, Strabo vindicates Homer's geographical expertise by 
arguing that he mentions some countries by name and hints at others (1.1.3). In a strong sense, 
it could be used to suggest the presence of buried geographical lore (1.1.6, hints at the northern 
Ocean), or even to override statements that were unacceptable because incompatible with a 
desired interpretation: having come to the conclusion that Charybdis is a mythopoeic figure for 
the turbulent tides at the Strait of Messina, Strabo argues that Homer gives hints of the "true" 
state of affairs (1.2.36 Dratvittetai noc TO Andés). In other words, it might be used to correct 
myth, or to amplify the lines of an approved interpretation of it. Sometimes it serves as a substi- 
tute for allegory: by calling Aeolus “steward of the winds", Homer hinted at the truth, which 
also concerned navigation in the difficult coastal waters of Sicily (6.2.10). Strabo thereby credits 
Homer with a sort of mythopoeia that permits its own deconstruction. 

In general, Strabo's approach to the problem of myth is more akin to rationalisation than to 
allegoresis. Rationalisation is the reduction of something that does not conform to the canons of 
historiography to something that does.” This method was adopted by Polybius, whom Strabo 
cites, largely with approval?! Thus — Homer's Aeolus is not to be treated as a myth; rather, he 
is based on the (historical) individual who taught navigators how to steer through the Strait of 
Messina, who for his skill came to be known as lord and king of the winds (1.2.15). Again: 
the description of Scylla is based on the method of hunting for sword-fish at Cape Scyllaeum 
(1.2.16). Strabo makes free with the method, whose flexibility suits him; it can be applied to any 
material that contains incredibilia that need somehow to be ironed out — to Odyssean geography, 
to divine myth (10.2.19, 10.3.23), to Alexander legends (15.2.7). 

Polybius, and Strabo himself, have much in common with the mythological rationalis- 
ers, represented for us by Palaephatus (probably late fourth century BCE, possibly a pupil 
of Aristotle) and Heraclitus (probably first or second century CE), authors of works On 
Incredible Tales. One special interest is a concern for plausibility, which thereby reveals itself 
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as a historiographical criterion.? Only, they have slightly different canons of plausibility. 
For Palaephatus, it is necessary to strip away accretions to get at what a rational person may 
believe;? for Strabo, Homer's elaborations had some basis in fact so as to retain a claim to 
plausibility (stated with remarkable pragmatism in 1.2.9: a man will lie more plausibly if he 
mixes in some truth; cf. also 3.4.4 tà yàp ioropovueva ŝyydç T|v Kai [toic] tónotg Kai coic 
ors TOV Ox Exeivovn TEMAQOLEVOV, Hote ook àní(Oavov Enoiet TO TAGOLA/“for the 
stories he told were so closely related to the facts, both in respect of places and of everything 
else created by his fancy, that he rendered his fiction not implausible"?9). And perhaps their 
goals are slightly different. Rationalisation is employed here, not to take a censorious attitude 
to the invention of the original, to reduce and denude it, but to leave the story intact while 
laying bare the process of its elaboration. 

But espousing a method which aims to eradicate mythical elements will not work tout court 
for Strabo, who (as we have seen) commits himself to the presence ofa certain amount of myth. 
What he has, instead, is a modification of this procedure which is already found in Polybius 
(again demonstrating its historiographical credentials). Myth contains a kernel of veracity around 
which the fanciful element is elaborated, like a pearl in an oyster around a piece of grit. Recall 
the rhetorical distinction (p. 253 and n. 10) between levels of reality or unreality among the var- 
ious elements in a narrative. Strabo applies a very similar model,” and although his terminology 
does not remain entirely consistent,” he tends to distinguish between historia (that which is true), 
diaoKevt (that which is elaborated on some point of contact with reality), and râdoua (pure 
invention). Homer's preference is for ótXokgvt| above ridoua; the principle of elaboration 
around a hard core of fact remains clear. Although Strabo does not quite say so, this is a de facto 
alternative response to the accusation he is otherwise so concerned to refute, that Homer is 
ignorant (see above). Seen in these terms, it is no longer a question of knowledge versus igno- 
rance, but of “base” (broBeo1c) and inventive overlay. 

This is how Strabo conceives of Odysseus’ wanderings in general. Homer, taking Italy and 
Sicily as the historical location of Odysseus’ wanderings, subjected it to poetical elaboration 
(1.2.11 AaBov àAn01fj vaótnv tijv onó0gotv nou]tóc SteoKEbaos); the procedure is that 
“small elements of myth have been added" (1.2.15 GAAG pupă uèv npoopepv0s0o0at). The 
same vocabulary — tà iotopobpEeva versus mPooWvOEbetv and npoopu0onotciv — appears in 
1.2.40, where Odysseus' oceanic adventures are added to references to historical places (such 
as Lemnos, or those taken from the Argonautic saga, here assumed to be "historical "). Again, 
Homer had learned through his researches (iotopnKac) of the many expeditions to Iberia, 
ascertained (nvvOavopevoc) the country's wealth — but then expanded it into the fanciful set- 
ting of the Isles of the Blessed and Elysium (Eniaog); the descriptions of its climate are, Strabo 
says, based in fact (3.2.13). In such cases, the accounts should neither be pressed too hard, nor 
thrown out altogether as baseless (1.2.18, sub fin.). Other instances of Homeric ótaokevr] include 
the Trojan war and Odysseus’ wanderings (1.2.9); the Laestrygonians, whom history places in 
south-east Sicily (1.2.9), but whose monstrous size is a matter, not just of d\aoKenn, but of clear 
tepatoypadia (1.2.11); the location of the island of Pharos in the open sea off Egypt (1.2.23), 
Charybdis (1.2.36 — where there is a distinction between a story which is Óteokevacuévn 
and navtánaotv ...nA6opo), the Planctae (based on the Symplegades at the mouth of the 
Bosporus) (1.2.10, 3.2.12). Likewise, the transference of the Cimmerians from the Bosporus to 
Hades in the far west is also a work of poetic elaboration, though Strabo refers to this instance, 
not as dbtaokevn, but as mythopoeia (1.2.9, cf. 3.2.12). 

Strabo has various conceptual models for the way fiction is elaborated around fact. 
Dynamically, the former may take its starting point from the latter (1.2.9 AaPev odv napà 
tijg iovopíag tàs àpyóc). Additively, it may figure as accretion (3.2.12 mpooBeivat 62 Kai 
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udov); artistic metaphor suggests that it may be superimposed like an extra layer, like one of 
the scenes on Achilles’ shield (1.2.9 &v © &víOgt, quoted from Il. 18.541), or woven in with 
it (1.2.35 pó0006 na pou. ékovotv). Other verbs carry the notion of transference (e.g. 1.2.9, 
3.2.13 puexáyei; 3.2.12 dei tods ui0O0vc And TIV@V ioTOPLOV £váyov). 

Such transference is often based on analogy: x was transferred to y, or y was invented on 
the basis of x, making y less implausible than it would have been in isolation. The Solymoi 
(Od. 5.282) were transferred from the Taurus to the Ocean, Ka0’ óuorótnta (1.2.10); Aia in 
the Jason story (taken to be historical) is the basis for the invention of Aiaia, homeland of Circe, 
in the Odyssey (1.2.10, 1.2.40). The utility of this procedure is of course that invention then 
becomes persuasive (1.2.10, and, by contraries, 1.2.40). 

A number of strategies are therefore available to Strabo to deal with the “problem” of myth. 
Homer is construed in different ways, as an inventor of fiction, a philosopher, a historiographer, 
and Strabo operates within these various frameworks: (i) by making some concession to the 
presence of myth, and to the literary-critical position that poetry (especially poetry based on 
myth) had an emotional rather than, or in addition to, an intellectual effect; (ii) by attempting 
to elicit philosophical truth; (111) by critiquing it in order to establish historiographical decorum. 
These different approaches arise out of Strabo’s combination of different intellectual traditions; 
but each observes a different protocol, and there are potential fault-lines between them. 

As we have seen, one model applied by Strabo opposes history and myth, as true things 
versus the false and impossible. But Strabo cannot commit himself to myth's untruth and 
creates some difficulties for himself by trying to claw back some measure of veracity or veri- 
similitude from among myth’s fantastic elements. A good example is given by Larry Kim,” 
in Homer's treatment of the island of Pharos, which Menelaus visits during his wanderings 
to Egypt. Homer describes this island as a day's journey by ship off the coast (Od. 4.354—7), 
whereas it is in fact no such thing, lying less than a mile offshore. On the one hand, Strabo 
explains that the alluvial deposits carried down by the Nile have silted up the Delta since 
Homer's day, accounting for the fact that the Homeric Pharos is situated further off the coast 
than the modern one. On the other hand, he also wants to credit Homer with knowledge of 
the silting effect, so that Homer himself, for the sake of verisimilitude, could place the Pharos 
further from the coast than it was in his own day — but exaggeratedly so, in the interests of 
mythopoeia (1.2.30 tod uvB8bdovc yápiv). Another flash-point is the treatment of Charybdis. 
Homer's Charybdis is “really” based on what he learned (G0 TOV iotopovuévov) about the 
movement of the tides at the Strait of Messina, and so there "really" ought to be only two 
resorbences of the water a day, not three, as Homer claims (Od. 12.105). Homer permits us to 
detect the true state of affairs — but at the same time he has preferred to exaggerate the number 
of tidal motions for the sake of emotional effect (1.2.36 topaywdias yaptv Kai Popov). Here 
we have an interesting application of a literary-critical notion familiar from the Poetics, pressed 
into service to mitigate the discomfort aroused by departure from the norms of histography. 
Strabo is having his cake and eating it. 

Another source of tension is between myth's emotive power (yvxayoyía) and didaxis. Strabo 
can barely suppress a slightly guilty conscience about the pleasurable aspects of myth: as we have 
seen, statesmen enjoy it as a diversion — but not too much or for too long (above). In 1.2.8 he 
presents myth as a useful expedient for reaching the irrational unphilosophic masses; but the 
risk here is of making too much concession to its intellectual inferiority to the more “mature” 
and modern genres of history and philosophy, and even of conceding that it is mere crowd- 
pleasing.” Two passages employ the verb dnuaywysiv (1.2.7, 1.2.9). True, both passages try 
to maintain that it is to Homer's credit that he uses myth to broadcast his message among the 
masses. However, Strabo is struggling to maintain the coherence of his argument if Homer is at 
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one and the same time a proto-Stoic sage and also a pre-philosophic teller of wonders using a 
genre that is outmoded and intellectually less challenging than philosophy.” 

Let us conclude with a closer look at Strabo's treatment of exokeanismos — the doctrine that 
Odysseus’ adventures were located in the outer ocean — which offers a good example of the 
complexity of his models and the intellectual challenge and sometimes difficulty that they entail. 

If interpreters disagreed over the intra- or extra-Mediterranean nature of Odysseus’ wander- 
ings, the advocates of exokeanismos held different positions with regard to Homer's motives for 
consigning Odysseus’ wanderings to the Ocean.*! It might be to insist on their mythical nature 
(Eratosthenes); it might be to make Homer a cosmographer (Crates). Strabo performs a more 
complex operation, whereby it allows Homer to be both a teller of entrancing narrative and one 
who remained friendly to the canons of what would later emerge as historiography. 

The Cimmerians illustrate this well. In this case, Homer himself had already located them 
in the ocean. Odysseus and his companions set out to consult Teiresias in Hades, which is 
located beside the shores of the Ocean (Od. 10.508, 511), and when the ship enters upon the 
relpata ... BaOvppóoo Oxeavoio the Cimmerians are the first people the crew encounter 
(11.14). Their country is said to be veiled in mist and cloud, never reached by the light of the 
sun, and covered in perpetual night (15-19). Geographers before Strabo took different posi- 
tions on the "real" location of these people. Crates, who located them in the polar regions, was 
of course following his guiding principle of the earth's sphericity,? while Posidonius paid due 
regard to political geography by identifying them with the Cimbri, a historical tribe originally 
of northern Germany.? In their different ways these two locations do try to make sense of 
Homer, by assigning the Cimmerians an oceanic location in the real world. In his account of 
Lake Avernus near Cumae on the Bay of Naples, on the other hand, Strabo instances a local 
tradition which privileged the possession of an Oracle of the Dead over and above Homeric 
geography: this very real and familiar location, according to local people, was where Odysseus 
visited the underworld, and this was also (according to Ephorus) the location of the Cimmerii, 
who used to live in underground dwellings — the reason the sun never reached them (5.4.5; 
Ephorus, FGrH 70 F 1343). 

Of all these models, Strabo's is the most sophisticated. His Cimmerians are the historical 
people after whom the Cimmerian Bosporus received its name (1.1.10); it was on the basis of his 
knowledge of their murky and caliginous climate that Homer transferred them to Hades (1.2.9, 
3.2.12). Thus, for Strabo, a point of departure in historia turned out to be “good for myth- 
making" (1.2.9 ypyoiuov . . . npos THY pvÂonoríav). But this double perspective, intra- and 
extra-oceanic, also opened the way for a certain cognitive dissonance. His discussions of Homer 
"on the ground", the main body of the geography, take us through all the places in the Greek 
world that laid claim to Homer, and we are shown the tokens, whether the mere presence of 
a place-name (the Seirenoussai, Scyllaion) or a physical monument such as a off Ha, HvĂnO, or 
iepóv. These are the historoumena. But the theoretical opening chapters have of course given 
us an additional dimension, that of exokeanismos. So the apparently simple, one-for-one corre- 
spondence these passages seem to claim for their relationship to Homer is not one that Strabo 
(at least, not the Strabo of the opening chapters) would necessarily accept, since for him most of 
the literary wanderings (3.4.4) are not located there at all. 

The problem does not arise with the Cimmerians themselves, because Strabo has expressly 
denied that the tradition locating them at Cumae has any basis; it was a u0006 held by people 
of former times. But it does with Circe. In 5.3.6 we are taken to Circaeum (modern Monte 
Circeo), which claimed to be the Odyssean Aiaia and had tokens to prove it (a temple of 
Circe, altar of Athena, phiale belonging to Odysseus, as well as a suitable local flora (roots!)), 
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and in 9.1.13 to her supposed tomb (bizarrely off the Attic coast, but in a place whose name, 
Pharmacoussae, might suggest a suitable character). But in 1.2.10 we have already been told that 
the poet transferred her from her historical home in Italy to a fictional location in the ocean 
(Emiace . . . &&okeaviopóv),"* and in 1.2.40 that he made up Aiaia on the analogy of Medea's 
Aia. And yet, neither here nor elsewhere does the main body of Strabo’s geography seem to 
make us alert to any distinction we are supposed to be observing between the historical underlay 
and the “plasmatised” version with which the poet presents us; nothing warns us that the set- 
tings in real geography are not also the ones we read about in the poem (which is presumably 
what the local inhabitants themselves assumed).* 

The tension between a historically-grounded and a mythopoeic account of Homeric narra- 
tives also emerges in the way the process of exokeanismos is conceived. On the one hand, 3.4.4 
argues that, while Homer transferred the majority of the wanderings to a location outside the 
Pillars, he modelled them by analogy on verifiable historical wanderings in the Mediterranean 
(ioropovueva) and therefore the fiction (nAáop) was “not unpersuasive" (odk åniðavov). 
Thus, Strabo can review the Mediterranean citing actual evidence for historical Homeric 
locations, but at the same time argue that they have a certain plausibility even in their new 
mythological settings (there are hints of a slightly bad conscience about letting myth be myth; 
at all events, it must meet the historiographical canon of plausibility).** On the other hand, 
Strabo claims that Homer's motive for transferring the adventures of both Odysseus and Jason 
to the Ocean was because he had heard them told over and over again (5.2.6). Again, he wants 
to make the point that Homer's narratives are not mAdouwata. But whereas the first view laid 
emphasis on the retention of a historical kernel to encourage credence, the second implies that 
the process is one of distortion; amplifying distances and positing remote settings are not obvious 
ways of preserving credibility. 

Finally, it is interesting to consider the case of Iberia, a betwixt-and-between. On the one 
hand, no less than Italy and Sicily, it has physical testimonies of Odysseus’ presence, including 
a temple of Athena and a city called Odysseia (3.2.13 onueia).” On the other, it is a place 
of plasma as well as historical fact, because Homer, having learned (iotopnka@c) and made 
enquiries (1uvOavvópevoc) about its characteristics, found it suggestive enough to transfer there 
the — obviously entirely mythical — place of the Blessed and Elysium, a place whose climate is 
mitigated by breezes from the Ocean (Od. 4.563-8). 

Homer is foundational for Strabo, who is, in turn, precious evidence for his reception in antiq- 
uity. Strabo lets us see what Homer meant for communities across the Mediterranean at a time 
when local identity and Greek paideia were in tension with the power of Rome. The conserva- 
tive character of geography in antiquity is evidenced by the fact that the elderly epic provides the 
ground-plan and organisational scheme for a contemporary treatise; and it is through engagement 
with the Hellenistic thinkers who responded to Homer as a teller of tales and interpreter of the 
world that Strabo concretises (and complicates) his own intellectual framework. 


Notes 


Translations are adapted from Jones 1931-1949. 
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5 Dueck 2000, 36. 

6 Baladié 1996, 11. 
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Halliwell 2002, 267—272. 

He also attributes this view to the great second-century geographer and astronomer Hipparchus — 
remarkably, given the latter's insistence on exactitude and accuracy; Hipparchus’ own view may have 
been more nuanced (Dicks 1960, 113—114). 

Fragments in Broggiato 2001; see also Mette 1936. 

For Strabo's understanding of myth, see Patterson 2013, and in this volume, ch. 22; Malinowski 2001. 
For the theory of narratio or diegesis, see Asclepiades of Myrlea, ap. Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 1.252 (with 
Blank 1998, 266—70); Cic. Inv. 1.27, Anon. Ad Herenn. 1.12, Quint. Inst. 2.4.2. 

Strabo’s term, notti] &&ovoía, actually just means rout]: see Radt 2006, 102-103. 

e.g. 1.2.3, 1.2.7, 1.2.8, 1.2.9, 1.2.11, 1.2.19, 1.2.35; note in particular 11.5.3 "for the things that are 
ancient and false and monstrous are called myths, but history wishes for the truth, whether ancient or 
recent, and contains no monstrous element, or else only rarely". 

There were various ways of doing this, for instance, rejection of the argumentum ex silentio (1.2.29—30); 
arguments from looseness of terminology (1.2.27), from physical change between Homers time and 
our own (1.3.18, the cave of the Nymphs in Ithaca), from emerging knowledge (1.1.6, the single Bear 
constellation); or claiming that Homer in a given passage was not aiming at historical truth in the first 
place (1.2.19; 1.2.23, Pharos in the open sea; 1.2.35, the Pygmies; 1.2.36, three daily resorbences of 
Charybdis). 

1.2.19 «à pev odk àkpipóg nenvouévov (on Strabo's evident objection to this, see Kim 2010, 58; 
Strabo response in 3.2.13 is full of historiographical terminology (iotopndeica, totopnKas, 
TUVOAVOLEVOG). 

1.2.7 kai dv axpifeías “Opnpos kai uădidv ye TOV Votepov pvOoloysito (“and when Homer 
indulges in myths he is at least more accurate than the later writers") — though see 1.2.13 obte yàp 
TOV nowmrv àkpiBóg Exaota nmvOéoVat, o00' HuEic map” ekeivov (nroduev to axpiPéc: Od unv 
006' ob THs EYoLEV OG VnrohauBăvew kai LNSEV nervouévov nepi TIC TAGVNG, HNO’ ónov 10” Oros 
yeyévntal, payodetv (“we do not demand of the poet that he should have inquired accurately into 
every detail, nor do we demand scientific accuracy in his statements; yet even so we surely are not 
entitled to assume that Homer composed the story of the wanderings without any inquiry at all, either 
as to where or as to how they occurred”). 

Priestley 2014, 211, with further bibliography. 

Neoptolemus of Parion (ap. Philodemus, De Poem. 5, col. 16,8-13) apparently cited Homer as an 
instance of the perfect poet who provided both yoxay@yia and tiv TOV àkovóvtov OhEANOLV Kai 
xpnoutoXoyíav. He was partly anticipated by Heraclides Ponticus, ap. Philodemus, De Poem. 5, cols. 
3,13-6,5; Janko 2000, 137—8, summarises his view thus: “The good poet gives pleasure to his hearers, 
but excellence is connected not with pleasure, but with usefulness" His views are reflected in Horace, 
AP 333-334, 343-344. 

Hawes 2014, 28-26. 

Hawes 2014, 19-22. 

Not wholly: Strabo demurs at Polybius’ insistence that all the wanderings took place in the 
Mediterranean (1.2.18), but is happy that some of them took place around Sicily and s. Italy. 

eixóc: e.g. Palaephatus, Incred. 17, Heraclitus, Incred. 13; Strab. 1.2.22. tò m0avóv: Palaephatus, Incred. 
42, Heraclitus, Incred. 26 (cf. Polyb. 3.48.9: bad historians base their narratives on foundations which are 
ambávovs Kai yevóeio); Strab. 1.2.9, 1.2.17, 1.2.36, 1.2.39-40 (what makes the Jason story believable is 
its demonstrability by means of t£kur]pta. and úropvi ata; had it been situated in the Ocean it would 
have lacked plausibility). 

Prol. oi pév evneOsorepot neidovrat nüct voi Aeyouévotc, WS AVOLIANTOL copias kai ¿morí nc, 
oi 66 nUKVOTEPOL THY OboLV Kai TOAUTPAYLATOL dziototot TO napánav LNdé yevéoOat TL TOUT@V 
(“the more credulous believe everything that is said, being themselves unconversant with wisdom and 
knowledge; the shrewder and more worldly-wise are altogether sceptical that any of these things hap- 
pened”). 

Radt 2006, 362: “dadurch dass das sicher Erkundete (ră totopobpeva) dem von Homer Fingierten so 
nahe kam, machte es die Fiktion glaubhaft". 

The main difference from the rhetorical sources for the theory of diegesis is that nàáoua is gener- 
ally the term in the latter for the “as-if true” category (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 1.263-64; cf. Nicolaus, 
Prog. pp. 11-12 Felten, on the distinction between ótujynoig and 91m yn ua), and that it is exemplified 
by "plausible" fictions like comedy, which are capable of happening or similar to things that have 
happened. Strabo’s middle category does not require possibility, although it is true that persuasiveness 
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sometimes appears as a characteristic of Homer’s elaborations based on historical or geographical fact 

(see n. 21 on tò r10av6v). 

He sometimes uses nÀó&coso0a for fabrications with some starting-point in the real world (e.g. 1.2.10, 

the family relationship of Circe and Medea; 3.2.13, the abode of the blessed in the far west). 

27 Patterson, this volume, pp. 1-2, with bibliography in n. 2. Whence presumably polemic against 
Demetrius of Scepsis and Mimnermus in 1.2.40, because he needs Jason’s voyage to Colchis to be 
"historical", not a journey into an enigmatic Ocean. 

28 Kim 2010, 77-78. 

29 "Philosophy, however, is for the few, whereas poetry is more useful to the people at large 
(Sn uobeleotépa) and can draw full houses (Oéatpa mANpodv dvvapévn) — and this is exceptionally 
true ofthe poetry of Homer” (1.2.8, sub fin.). In 1.2.17 the 1£Aoc of myth is “pleasure and amazement” 
(mSovnv Kai EkANEtv), i.e. emotional not intellectual. 

30 On Strabo’s literary history in 1.2.6, whereby poetry precedes prose, which imitates it, see the bibli- 
ography in Radt 2006, 83, adding Calame 2003, 115-116. Both Strabo and Plut. Mor. 406 E use the 
metaphor of poetry descending from a chariot, but (as Calame notes) in Plutarch this becomes a separa- 
tion of Tò GANBÉS from Tod LwOdovs. Strabo does not admit such a simple dichotomy of true and false. 

31 Berger 1880, 28. 

32 fr. 54 Broggiato, from Geminus, El. Astr. 6.17, where Mette emended Ogpivdg tpomiKdc to yeiiepivóg 
TPOTIKÓG. 

33 ap. Strab. 7.2.1 (fr. 272 E.-K. = 44a Theiler). Their original home, perhaps Jutland, had repeatedly 
brought them into conflict with the Roman Empire as it, in turn, expanded northwards. 

34 Notwithstanding the fact Od. 12.1—4 itself makes a clear distinction between the Ocean and the sea 
where Aiaia was located. 

35 There is also a discrepancy, but less overt, between the Phaeacians in the Atlantic Ocean in 1.2.18, and 
Scheria/Corcya in a colonisation narrative in 6.2.4. 

36 As a matter of fact, he seems not entirely sure how plausible the Oceanic locations are. He spends 
a lot of time trying to persuade us that Homer has made an effort to give the exoceanic locations 
plausibility — and yet argues against an exoceanic location for Jason's journey to Colchis on the 
grounds that, had the Argo voyaged out into the ocean, it would be neither plausible nor would 
Homer be right in calling the Argo naotipu£Aovoca (1.2.40; Od. 12.70). How can Odysseus’ exoce- 
anic voyages be so famous — but the same thing be inconceivable for Jason’s? 

37 Patterson, this volume, p. 280. 
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STRABO AND THE HOMERIC 
COMMENTATORS 


Alexandra Trachsel 


Introduction 


In analysing Strabo's use of the Homeric commentators, this chapter will touch on the vast 
topic of Strabo's sources. We define as “Homeric commentators” five scholars who are known 
mainly for having worked on the Homeric text, namely Aristarchus of Samothrace, Crates of 
Mallos, Apollodorus of Athens, Demetrios of Scepsis, and Zenodotus.' Because of the funda- 
mental and major importance of Homer in Strabo's work,? the geographer's treatment of these 
scholars is of particular interest, even if they comprise but a small number of Strabo's sources.? 
Moreover, they have not yet been dealt with as a group in a single study, even though at least 
Apollodorus of Athens and Demetrios of Scepsis have been studied individually. 

Leaf's contributions on Strabo's dependence on Demetrios of Scepsis still constitute the 
most comprehensive analysis, at least for Book 13 on the Troad.’ Studies on Apollodorus 
of Athens were mainly concerned with Quellenforschung and aimed to define which parts of 
Strabo's text possibly originated in the works of Apollodorus.^ These studies have shown how 
difficult it is to define precisely which parts of Strabo's text belong to his sources, and the disa- 
greement among modern scholars can best be seen when analysing Radt’s indices of his new 
edition of Strabo's Geography. The differences between sections listed as definite fragments 
from a work of one of our authors and those listed either as allusions to the scholar's name or 
under the heading Quellen (direkte oder indirekte, sichere oder vermutete) is immense.’ This dif- 
ficulty is due to the fact that Strabo, like other ancient scholars, often used sources without 
explicitly referring to them.* This practice has led modern scholars to focus on instances in 
which the geographer actually mentions his sources’ names, and some have suggested that 
Strabo names his source only when he disagrees with them.’ These reflections will provide 
the framework of our study, and we shall apply them to our analysis of Strabonian sections, 
in which the Homeric commentators are cited either by name or through other formulations 
that clearly refer to one of them. 

Strabo's approach to his sources does not imply that he was a naive or unreliable scholar. 
We know from several sections in his Prolegomena that he reflected on this aspect of his 
work and, by doing so, contributed to a tradition going back to Eratosthenes, who based his 
approach on the scholarly methods developed by the Alexandrian scholars for the study of the 
Homeric poems.!! This procedure implied that during his preliminary research Strabo selected 
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sources from material that was available to him and focused on sources that he considered as 
most trustworthy.'* Furthermore, throughout his work, he also reveals, explicitly or implic- 
itly, that he does not slavishly follow his sources, even if he holds them in high regard, but 
rather that he corrects their errors or ignorance if necessary. This implies a degree of freedom 
in Strabo’s approach to available data and suggests that he may have focused on aspects of his 
predecessors’ works with which he did not agree, either when testing their reliability, or in his 
attempt to improve the state of current knowledge." With all this in mind, we may now turn 
to the five Homeric commentators and examine when, for what topics and to what purpose 
Strabo cites them. 


Frequency of references to Homer's commentators in the Geography 


Let us first look at Table 21.1, which catalogues the sections in which the Homeric com- 
mentators are cited by name. This table excludes other sections which modern scholars suspect 
originated from their works. Such additions do not influence the figures substantially, since 
such sections occur in books in which the names of the Homeric commentators in any event 
appear most frequently. Book 8 might be an exception, in which the name of Apollodorus of 
Athens occurs only three times (FGrHist 244 F 181, 199, 200), but wherein modern scholars 
have identified a large number of sections as taken from his works." 

This distribution confirms what we know about the five scholars from other sources: they 
(especially Zenodotus, Aristarchus and Crates) focused to a large degree on textual criticism 
of the Homeric epics. Therefore, they are absent from Books 4, 5, 11, 15, 16 and 17, because 
the themes of these books turn the Homeric scholars into less suitable sources for Strabo. 
Books 4 and 5 include descriptions of Gaul, Britain and parts of Italy, all regions which, even 
if not totally absent, are not prominent in the Homeric epics. This is also true for the regions 
described in Book 11 (Northern part of Asia Minor on the Black Sea's coast) and Books 15 to 17 


Table 21.1 Number of allusions to the Homeric commentators in the Geography 


Zenodotus Aristarchus Crates Apollodorus Demetrios 
Book 1 5 8 4 3 
Book 2 1 4 
Book 3 1 
Book 4 
Book 5 
Book 6 i 
Book 7 3 2 
Book 8 3 4 
Book 9 1 1 1 1 
Book 10 6 5 
Book 11 
Book 12 2 4 5 
Book 13 1 (testimonium) 1 (testimonium) 11 
Book 14 1 (testimonium) 1 (testimonium) 6 1 
Book 15 
Book 16 
Book 17 
TOTAL 3 8 16 28 32 
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16 None of these 


(Syria, Judaea, eastern regions up to India, and finally Egypt and Ethiopia). 
areas falls within the central space described in the two Homeric epics and accordingly neither 
in the works of the Homeric commentators. 

Table 21.1 also shows that Apollodorus and Demetrios are more frequently used than 
Zenodotus, Aristarchus and Crates. This can be easily explained by the characteristics of their 
works: both scholars’ research focused on identifying Homeric toponyms against real landscape, 
while criticizing in some cases the correctness of some Homeric verses. Zenodotus, Aristarchus 
and Crates were, on the contrary, more involved in textual criticism, correcting and editing 
the Homeric text." The main focus of their studies was therefore not Homeric geography. 


Nonetheless, their authority is appreciated by Strabo. 


Topics for which Strabo adduces the Homeric commentators 
The Homeric scholars are linked to several specific discussions within the Geography: 
Homer's geographical knowledge 


Controversies over the Homeric text 
Localisation and description of Homeric place names 


WN = 


Non-Homeric themes 


We shall briefly discuss each one. 


1 Homer’s geographical knowledge 


The extent of Homer’s geographical knowledge is treated mainly at the beginning of the 
Geography.!5 This discussion involves three thematic clusters for which the Homeric commenta- 
tors are quoted: Homer's notion of the Ocean as the limit of the inhabited world (1.1.2—9, Crates 
only), the localisation of the Ethiopians (1.2.24—28, Aristarchus, Apollodorus and Crates),'” 
and the itinerary of Menelaus’ travels according to the Odyssey 4.81—85 (1.2.31—40, Crates, 
Apollodorus and Demetrios).? In Book 3, Strabo returns to the controversy over Homer's 
geographical knowledge, while discussing the surroundings of the Spanish city Abdera and 
mentioning Crates’ position as to the so-called exoceanism of Odysseus’ journey.” Likewise, 
in Book 7, while Strabo surveys in detail the beginning of Apollodorus’ work, the Catalogue of 
Ships, he also presents Apollodorus' claims that Homer had only limited geographical knowl- 
edge.? This discussion includes again the question concerning the Ethiopians and the Erembi 
(here mentioned in the variant Apa ac) and finally the issue of identifying where Odysseus’ 
travels took place. In all these sections Strabo specifically demonstrates his independence from 
the opinions of the Homeric commentators, mostly by criticising their hypotheses. 


2 Controversies over the Homeric text 


2.1 The Catalogue of Ships and Catalogue of Trojans 


The textual issues for which the Homeric commentators are most frequently cited concern 
either the Catalogue of Ships or its counterpart, the Catalogue of Trojans. Both Demetrios and 
Apollodorus focused on these two specific sections of the Homeric text. The most telling 
examples of how Strabo used the Homeric commentators on verses from the two catalogues 
appear in Books 10, 12 and 14, as these sections deal with regions in mainland Greece and 
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western Asia Minor which feature in these Homeric sections. These references combine 
toponyms and Homeric verses alike.” 

In 12.3.19-25* Strabo dedicates a rather long discussion to the two verses about the Halizones 
(Il. 2.856—857), and takes once again an independent stance. He discusses the many variants that 
circulated for these two verses without accepting any of the hypotheses defended by other 
scholars, among whom we find in particular Apollodorus and Demetrios. According to modern 
scholars, Strabo's attitude is explained in this context by the fact that the geographer wanted to 
prove that his homeland was known to Homer, and rejected therefore all other opinions.” In 
order to achieve his goal, Strabo proceeds in a similar way for both scholars; he discusses their 
positions thoroughly, but in the end shows that they contradict themselves in their statements.”° 

Such a line of argument is also found in a section about the Carians in 14.2.28. The discus- 
sion there also begins with a controversy about a word from one of the verses in the Catalogue of 
Trojans: the difficulties created by the adjective BapBapddavos used for the Carians (Il. 2.867). 
It continues, however, at considerable length as Strabo defends his own interpretation of the 
adjective against the opinions of Thucydides and Apollodorus.” He first dismisses Thucydides’ 
opinion that Homer did not mention Barbarians, as he did not yet have the concept of Hellenes 
to contrast with that of Barbarians. Then he speaks against Apollodorus' hypothesis that the term 
was used mainly by the Ionians against the Carians in a pejorative way. Strabo mentions three 
objections to Apollodorus. First, he points out that Homer does not define them as Barbarians, 
but as speaking Barbarian; second, he criticises Apollodorus’ metrical explanations; and third, he 
dismisses the hypothesis that the word indicates the harshness of the Carian language. Opposing 
this hypothesis, he mentions as his source a Philip who wrote a treatise on Caria. 

In 10.2.10-11,% Strabo again speaks his own mind, this time on a specific verse from the Catalogue 
of Ships. The difficulty involves the toponym Samos used for Cephallonia in Il. 2.633—635. Strabo 
first reports that Apollodorus had stated that Homer differentiates homonyms by adjectives, and 
gives the example of Samos, where it seems clear that, because of the adjective (naimaAdeooa), the 
whole island is implied rather than the city. However, in another verse the name of the island was 
designated by the variant Same (Od. 1.245-246, 16.122-123, 19.130—131). Apollodorus changed 
the text, as he believed the island could only be designated by the toponym Samos. For Strabo, 
however, the alternation Samos/Same is a possible referent for both the island and the city, and 
he wants to keep Same in the second verse, still agreeing with Apollodorus’ statement that Homer 
used adjectives to differentiate the city from the island. 

Not all discussions of Homeric verses are outlined by Strabo with such personal involvement. 
Less controversial examples involving verses from the two catalogues are found for instance, in 
Book 9,” and again in Book 10.* In 12.3.8—9, one of the two occurrences of Zenodotus name 
in Book 12, Strabo presents a discussion about the Paphlagonians who are said to have come to 
Troy from among the Enetians (Il. 2.851—852). Zenodotus changed the text and preferred the 
toponym Enete. In this case Strabo does not take position in the debate and prefers to keep his 
comment to a brief allusion concerning the supposed wandering of the Enetians to the west. 

A slightly different case is the discussion about the Maeonian continent in 13.4.6. The diffi- 
culty does not imply a variant of the text, but an additional verse introduced in some manuscripts 
as fourth verse at the end of the entry about these allies?! The wording of this additional verse 
involved the passage about the legendary people of the Amiroi,? so that not only difficulties 
in the Homeric text were treated, but also the localisation of the peoples and the places which 
were associated with them. Here too the hypotheses of localisation diverge greatly depending 
on the specific version of the Homeric text, but Strabo mentions only Demetrios of Scepsis by 
name and does not indicate which version he prefers.” 
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2.2 Other Homeric verses 


'The Homeric commentators, especially Demetrios and Apollodorus, are cited by Strabo also in 
discussions involving verses, which do not occur in the two Homeric catalogues. For instance, 
in a discussion that spreads over Books 7 and 8, Strabo adduces Demetrios and Apollodorus 
for a verse from Book 16 of the Iliad, which mentions the name of the inhabitants of Dodona 
(Il. 16.234). There were two variants, both quite old, for their name: either Selloi (ZeA Aoi) 
or Helloi (EAX00.^ Apollodorus was in favour of Selloi, adducing as proof for his opinion 
the similarity to the name of the river Selleis mentioned in the Iliad, ^ which Apollodorus 
locates in Thesprotia. However, the localisation of this river was also contested and several 
other hypotheses were defended, some of which involved the city of Ephyra associated with 
this river. But other places in the Homeric poems were also named Ephyra.” This part of the 
debate is developed at 8.3.5-6,* where Strabo mentions the disagreement between Demetrios 
and Apollodorus about the localisation of Ephyra. Demetrios located Ephyra, and therefore also 
the river Selleis, in Elis, which seems also to be Strabo's opinion.? Apollodorus, on the contrary, 
spoke in favour of Thesprotia for both toponyms, Ephyra and Selleis. 

As a last example, illustrating how considerable such a Strabonian discussion based on dif- 
ficulties concerning a Homeric verse could become, we may mention here the long discussion 
about the Couretes in Book 10. Here the two problematic sections, from which the discussion 
starts, concern the Couretes and their place of origin Pleuron (Il. 14.116-117; and 9.529—530). 
But Strabo's discussion surprisingly grows far beyond the scope of a commentary on a Homeric 
verse. It has been divided by modern scholars in two parts, of which the second is a large theo- 
logical digression." Among our five authors, only Demetrios and Apollodorus are cited by name, 


tt! and Demetrios several times in the second subdivision of the 


Apollodorus once in the first par 
second part of Strabo's excursus.” But it has often been stated that they are Strabo's sources for 
the entire section.? There are, however, no variants of the text that are involved in the debate 
as preserved by Strabo. It is rather Demetrios' statement that homonyms within Homeric place 
names are the origin for some of the misinterpretations concerning the Homeric text, and this is 


what characterises the nature of the difficulty involved in this discussion.“ 


3 Localisation and description of Homeric place names 


It is best to begin the discussion of Homeric place names with Strabo’s use of Demetrios in his 
description of the Troad. In all the eleven sections where his name occurs, the localisation, the 
history or the description of places is concerned.” First is the well-known issue of the localisa- 
tion of ancient Troy. The discussion did not only touch on the question where the Homeric city 
stood and how this place must have looked, but also explained the fate and state of preservation of 
Hellenistic Ilion and its claim to be the Homeric city. Likewise, Demetrios is mentioned in Strabo’s 
description of the Trojan plain and its extension. This also includes sections where the geographer 
speaks about the evolution of the coastal line and the Trojan river system. In this same category 
also falls the discussion about the two springs of the Scamander, preserved in Book 1. Here Strabo 
quotes Demetrios about the changes occurring in the landscape around the two springs of the 
Scamander, which explains why one of the two springs was no longer found.* 

Other less prominent examples concerning the Troad are the sections on Assos, Antandria 
and Gargara in the south of Troy, explaining the extension of their territories and the fate of 
their populations by quoting Demetrios. The scholar from Scepsis is also Strabo’s source for 
the hypothesis that Scepsis, Demetrios’ hometown, was the residence of the descendants of 
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Aeneas and Hector. Finally, when Strabo mentions Sardis and its capture by the Cimmerians, 
Demetrios is adduced for the piece explaining the ancient name of the city's inhabitants. In all 
these sections, Strabo highlights Demetrios’ Scepsian origin and his first-hand knowledge of 
the landscape, and follows his source in all sections but one. This extract (13.1.45) involves the 
detailed discussion of the river system of the Troad, and deals with the two villages of Alizonion 
and Argyria, near the Aesopos river. This topic allows Strabo to return to the issue of the locali- 
sation of the Halizones, and perhaps influenced Strabo's peculiar attitude towards Demetrios. 

Similar discussions involved other places beyond the Troad, and other Homeric scholars 
beside Demetrios. Examples are found in Books 1, 9 and 10, for instance the discussion about 
the landscape of the island Asteris/ Asteria, for which Apollodorus is once again quoted together 
with Demetrios for their divergent opinions about changes happening to the island over time." 
In Book 9, it is Crates who is involved, also together with Demetrios, in a discussion about the 
birthplace of Phoenix. There was a controversy about where the toponym Ormenion, occur- 
ring in the Catalogue of Ships (Il. 2.734), was located: Strabo follows Demetrios’ opinion, who 
places it in Thessaly, whereas Crates opts for a localisation in Phocis.* Finally, Apollodorus, 
this time together with Artemidorus, is quoted on the localisation of Mount Chalcis in 
Acarnania. In 10.2.4 Strabo locates it above the city called Molycreia, but without mention- 
ing any source or controversy. In 10.2.21 (FGrHist 244 F 203), Strabo relates a controversy 
between Artemidorus, who locates the mountain between Pleuron and the river Achelous, 
and Apollodorus, who locates it near Molycreia. The first section shows that Strabo preferred 
Apollodorus' suggestion. In this group, except the highly positive attitude towards Demetrios 
in Book 13, Strabo seems not to have had clearcut opinions and does not openly take positions 
when relating the controversies. 


4 Non-Homeric themes 


Finally, there are a great number of sections in which the Homeric commentators are quoted in 
discussions not related at all to the Homeric text. Such include the allusion to Crates’ globe of 
the earth in Book 2,” the foundation of Crimissa and Chrone in southern Italy by Philoctetes in 
Book 6, a section attributed to Apollodorus,” and the two fragments from Demetrios’ work in 
Book 7, one on the episode of Xerxes’ attempt to dig a canal through Mount Athos and the other 
on the distance between Byzantium and Perinthos.* Demetrios is also mentioned concerning 
variants for the toponym Methana in Thucydides manuscripts,” and finally we find Apollodorus 
cited for even more remote subjects: an enumeration of coastal cities in Laconia (here together 
with Artemidorus), a verse from Alcman involving the people called Erysichaeans, and the size 
of Crete, following measurements made by a Sosicrates.? 

All these sections show how large and detailed the works of the Homeric commentators, 
especially those of Demetrios and Apollodorus, must have been and how many facts and anec- 
dotes Strabo must have found in them. At the same time, however, when we focus on Strabo's 
attitude, we see that in the sections in which the Homeric text are not involved, Strabo did not 
express his personal opinion and quoted his sources in a rather neutral way. 


Strabo's attitude toward the quoted authors 


Our analysis has shown so far that, although there seems to be a certain thematic coherence to 
Strabo's usage of the Homeric commentators, which could be summarized in the four topics 
we defined in the previous section, we encounter a great number of different circumstances in 
which Strabo named these scholars as his sources. Often he does so to criticise their statements 
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or to state his disagreement with the opinion of one or several of them. In an attempt to define 
Strabo's mood of reference to these commentators, let us group the various contexts according 
to the combination of cited authorities. 


1 Contexts with one Homeric commentator 


In sections in which Strabo does not take a position or where there was no controversy at 
all, Strabo mostly deals with only one of the five commentators. These topics do not seem 
to involve Strabo's fundamental convictions and deal either with variants in Homeric verses, 
which have no implication for Homer's geographical knowledge," or with statements which do 
not touch on the Homeric text (all mentioned above). 


2 Contexts with two Homeric commentators 


The three most relevant examples are the discussions of Ephyra in 8.3.5-6 (Apollodorus and 
Demetrios); the birthplace of Phoenix in 9.5.18 (Demetrios and Crates); and the discussion of 
Asteria in 10.2.16 (Apollodorus and Demetrios). In each of these cases Strabo seems to favour 
Demetrios’ opinion, even if he does not always clearly indicate this? Accordingly, it seems that 
in these sections, although Strabo deals with controversial topographical issues involving the 
interpretation of the Homeric text, he still does not feel the necessity to go further than expos- 
ing the evidence that he was able to gather. 


3 Contexts with one Homeric commentator and another author 


Frequently one of the Homeric scholars is mentioned along with an author who does not spe- 
cialise in Homeric scholarship (e.g. Heraclitus, Thucydides, Posidonius or Artemidorus). Here 
again Strabo either agrees with one of them, not necessarily the Homeric commentator,* or 
mentions the disagreement between the two, but without taking a position in the debate.” 
There is only one case in which Strabo mentions two scholars, Apollodorus and Eratosthenes, 
and criticises both (7.3.6.). This occurs in a section concerning Homer's geographical knowl- 
edge, and we may wonder whether Strabo's attitude here is linked to the topic, as it is well 
known that this is one of the core issues dealt with by Strabo, and on which he is proud to have 


his own opinion. 


4 Contexts with more than two authors 


'There are sections in which Strabo mentions in one thematic cluster more than two scholars, 
among them one or several ofthe five Homeric commentators. In these sections, which often take 
the form of digressions, the geographer discusses the opinions of his sources in considerable detail, 
often defending his own position against them all. Such sections occur throughout the Geography 
and should be conceived according to the personal involvement of Strabo in their topics. 

First we will consider topics in which Strabo had a clear personal involvement. To these 
belong, for instance, the sections from the Prolegomena in Book 1 on the controversy about the 
extent of Homer's geographical knowledge. In it Strabo dismisses the opinions of the scholars 
he quotes, although his critique is not equally severe. In 3.4.3—4 for instance, he announces that 
he will prove scholars like Crates to be mostly correct in their statements. 

Another example is the cluster from Book 12 also linked to Homeric geography, the excur- 
sus about the localisation ofthe Halizones, who are mentioned in the Catalogue of Trojans. Strabo 
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clearly announces in a rather polemical way that he will take an independent stance and defend 
his opinion against those of other scholars, in particular Demetrios and Apollodorus. As said, it 
has been suggested that Strabo's position in this debate may be explained by a form of patriot- 
ism, as the geographer may have wanted to find a way to show that some of the participants in 
the Trojan war originated in his home country. Ifso, this would suggest a very personal involve- 
ment in the controversy, although from a different angle than in the first cluster. Here the issue 
is the status of his place of origin that is involved, whereas in the first cluster it was Homer's 
geographical knowledge, which actually formed the basis for his literary undertaking.?? 

There is, however, a third case that should be classified in this category of Strabo's personal 
involvement. In the discussion of Homer's use of the adjective BapBapddm@vos in reference to 
the Carians, Strabo criticises both Thucydides and Apollodorus for their explanations, and gives, 
in a second part, his own definition of the term, which he does not attach to any authority but 
presents in his own name. Here we do not yet see why this issue would be so important for 
Strabo or what his personal involvement could be. But at the end of Strabo's treatment of Caria, 
in which the geographer criticises Apollodorus at length (14.5.22—29 (= FGrHist 244 F 170), 
we may find the key. First, Strabo clearly says that this is a digression, but a link to the previous 
topic of BapBapóbovos is provided by paragraphs 25-27, in which Strabo develops the ques- 
tion about which peoples among those living in Asia Minor should be called Barbarians, and 
which considered as Greeks (his opponents being here Ephorus and Apollodorus:14.5.25—27). 
The combination of the two sections suggests that the controversy also touched on the issues 
of how the many populations living in Asia Minor were perceived in Strabo's time and who 
among them may have been mentioned in the Homeric text and under which name. If we add 
to this that in his long refutation of Apollodorus in 14.5.22-29 (= FGrHist 244 F 170) Strabo 
also returns to the question about the Halizones as outlined in Book 12 and mentions once 
again a statement attributed to Demetrios of Scepsis (14.5.28 = F 44 Gaede/Biraschi), we see 
more clearly how all these developments are linked together and what comprises Strabo's 
personal involvement. 

All these elements belong to the same issue of the perception that a scholar might have of 
Asia Minor. It begins with the discussion of the dimension and size of this part of the inhabited 
world and proceeds to the analysis of its inhabitants, their history and their origin, both points 
being closely related to the description of these parts of the world in the Homeric text, especially 
in the Catalogue of Trojans (e.g. Halizones and Carians). As these questions may also have impli- 
cations for the later inhabitants of the continent and for Strabo as one of them, this might help 
us to understand Strabo's involvement and his keenness to express his personal opinion. We 
may, therefore, have isolated one far-reaching cluster in which Strabo takes his personal stance 
against other scholars. As with the controversy about Homer's geographical knowledge, Strabo 
seems to return to these questions several times during the Geography and each time he expresses 
his opposition to the evidence provided by other sources. 

There are, however, topics in which Strabo's personal involvement is less visible. These are 
more difficult to explain with regard to Strabo's attitude towards the Homeric commentators. 
One of them is the long digression about the Couretes in Book 10. Although Strabo again 
clearly states that he will develop a digression on this topic and justifies it because of its theo- 
logical implications,” his exposition of the issues seems less polemical than in the two clusters 
we identified above. He still speaks in his own name, citing several sources by name, among 
them Demetrios. This time, he does not openly criticise them, but only juxtaposes their views. 
At the end of his account, he still indicates a sort of hierarchy, as he states that Demetrios 
was his main source for this topic. He adds, however, that the scholar from Scepsis did not 
agree with all the details Strabo mentioned beforehand. This statement is certainly a way to 
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single out his main source from all others, but it also allows Strabo to take a certain distance 
from Demetrios’ opinions. Nonetheless, the whole development seems much less polemical 
than, for example, the discussion of Homer's geographical knowledge, even though the sheer 
number of hypotheses cited also suggests some disagreement, at least among the many scholars 
who dealt with the topic. 

In order to find out now what would have been Strabo's personal involvement with regard 
to this topic, we may mention that, after the digression on the Couretes, Strabo highlights his 
personal connection to Crete as his mother was of Cretan origin (10.4.10). This fact may have 
led him to embrace a more personal opinion with regard to issues related to this island. If this 
analysis is correct, it would also explain why the excursus is composed in less polemic terms 
than the cluster about Homer's geographical knowledge or the one about the perception of the 
peoples in Asia Minor. His personal connection to Crete was certainly less relevant to the over- 
all purpose of his work than the two other issues and was perhaps stated in a more subtle way. 

The situation is again different in Book 13, on the Troad.” As we have seen, only Demetrios 
is mentioned, among the Homeric commentators, as the source for Strabo's information. He 
follows him throughout the book, even if he sometimes cites other scholars, who complete or 
criticise the evidence taken from Demetrios. That such a negative attitude towards Demetrios, 
as towards any other of the Homeric commentators, depends more on the topic than on the 
scholar can also be seen in the other few instances where Demetrios is criticised by Strabo. 
A good example here is the section from Book 1, in which Demetrios is attacked by Strabo 
for having been too severe towards Neanthes of Cyzicus (1.2.38 = F 50 Gaede/Biraschi). This 
observation touches on Strabo's methodological principles, which allow him to withdraw his 
consent, even if he appreciates a source, when he disagrees with him on some of his points. 
Indeed, here Strabo disagrees with Demetrios about his treatment of Neanthes, as he believes 
that a critique addressing a minor point is not helpful for the advancement of knowledge, 
and he therefore criticises Demetrios and others for this kind of behaviour.” On the con- 
trary, when the Trojan landscape is involved, even if it is not in Book 13, Demetrios is very 
much appreciated. In 1.3.17 (= F 48 Gaede/Biraschi) the whereabouts of the springs of the 
Scamander are discussed and Strabo follows Demetrios' statements. This all seems to confirm 
what we know about Strabo's working methods. He follows the scholar he considers the most 
trustworthy on a particular matter in most parts of his exposition on that subject. This does not 
mean that Strabo is unable, in some circumstances, to criticise this scholar and to add further 
elements, which may either help to improve the state of knowledge concerning a certain topic, 
Or to correct some errors or to state his personal convictions, whether this be on the level of 
his methodological principle, as with Demetrios, or in regard to the topics, as we saw in the 
other clusters discussed above. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, despite the diversity of the sections involved, we have defined a correlation 
between Strabo's attitude towards the sources cited and the topics under discussion. We have 
observed a distinction between topics, mostly linked in some way to the interpretation of the 
Homeric text, in which Strabo had no personal involvement and could cite the source without 
clear judgments about their statements, and those in which Strabo had a strong personal involve- 
ment and in which he defended his own opinion against the other sources he mentioned, 
among them the Homeric commentators. In these sections Strabo cites the scholars in order to 
voice his disagreement with their opinions. Moreover, among these topics, we have identified 
at least three that were alluded to several times throughout the Geography, and toward which 
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Strabo each time demonstrated the same attitude toward each of the cited sources. These topics 
are: (1) the extent of Homer's geographical knowledge; (2) the history of the populations living 
in Asia Minor, including their Greek or Barbarian origin and the localisation of the Homeric 
tribes, among them the Halizones; and finally (3) Strabo's methodological principles stating that, 
on the one hand, he does not have to agree uncritically with all the evidence cited by sources he 
finds trustworthy, and that, on the other, he does not believe too severe a critique to be useful 
for the advancement of knowledge. 

However, for a more comprehensive overview it would be necessary to compare these 
findings on the Homeric commentators with other groups of Strabo's sources, as we are well 
aware that the Homeric commentators represent only a very small portion of Strabo's sources 
and may give us only a very partial insight into Strabo's methods for composing his Geography. 
Such a broadening of approach may, for instance, bring more clarity to those groups of sections 
in which Strabo seems not to have a personal involvement and cites his sources in a more posi- 
tive way. It would also be interesting to see whether comparing Strabo's dealings with different 
groups of sources could indicate how Strabo's attitude or methodological approach may have 
changed with regard to different scholarly traditions, or whether this could reveal other aspects 
of his personal position as a scholar and an author.” 
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56 Examples are 1.1.6; 1.1.7—8; 10.3.4. 

57 8.6.1 and 10.2.21: are examples involving Artemidorus and Apollodorus. 1.3.17 and 8.6.15 are sections 
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MYTH AS EVIDENCE IN 
STRABO 


Lee E. Patterson 


Strabo’s use of myth as evidence 


There is no way to overestimate the role myth plays in Strabo’s learned geographical treatise. 
First, myth is pervasive across the opus. Second, it routinely proves to be a vital tool in the pur- 
suit of Strabo’s geographical goals. A vast array of locations, large and small, famous and obscure, 
populate the Geography, and matters of concern to Strabo as he discusses these places include 
historical events, cultural attributes, and topographical features, anything that might speak to the 
distinctiveness of that location and justify its inclusion in the work. Myth also contributes to 
this dynamic, even if Strabo often seems reluctant to admit his reliance on it. Its pervasiveness 
in the Geography mirrors its pervasiveness in the Graeco-Roman world. In other words, myth 
1s unavoidable for someone wishing to structure and make sense of the oikoumene, which is the 
ultimate goal of the Geography. As such, Strabo often uses myth to justify the truth of his expla- 
nations, especially in cases where the "facts" have been disputed by previous writers. Thus myth 
has the same potential to provide answers as geography, history, ethnography, and other areas. 

However, Strabo's attitude toward myth is very difficult to map. I have offered some sug- 
gestions elsewhere and will provide only a brief characterization here.! As a starting point, 
we might note that Strabo generally joins the ranks of intellectuals who see heroic legends as 
ancient history, regardless of the uncertainties and contradictions inherent in the traditions. 
From Herodotus to Aristotle to Pausanias, this coterie of analytical writers, to varying degrees, 
accepted the historicity of Heracles, Theseus, and even Hellen; at the same time they debated 
matters of canon and authenticity while often reshaping them as they propounded their pre- 
ferred versions on the grounds of what was most plausible or most agreed upon.? Strabo very 
much shared in the concerns of this intellectual milieu. For instance, he acknowledges the 
historicity of the Trojan War, the Return of the Heracleidae, the voyage of the Argonauts, and 
other events we today generally reject as historical. 

He expresses this mindset by describing himself as a philosopher, given that, as he sees it, 
philosophical training is essential for geographical inquiry. As a practical genre for statesmen and 
generals (1.1.1 C1), geography has to be based on evidence provided by reputable sources of 
philosophical merit, as well as on eyewitness observations and measurements.? Strabo's assess- 
ment of myths and their usefulness to his geographical goals is based on this training, which 
allows him to separate those myths or particular elements of myths that are false from those 
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stories whose veracity is not to be doubted. So while Strabo might be critical of myth, which as 
a category lends itself to fabulous tales with great entertainment value (e.g., 1.1.19 C11, 1.2.8 
C19—20, 7.7.10 C328, 17.3.3 C826), he also recognizes, including in the references just given, 
that myth has a practical role to play in his geographical endeavor as long as one handles it with 
care. Thus he can make effective use of a variety of sources, including poetry, because of his 
scholarly training. 

In this context Homer is naturally an essential source. Strabo's attitude toward Homer is 
complicated but can be summarized as follows: the content of Homeric epic made the Poet 
himself in Strabo's mind an early practitioner of geography (1.1.2 C2, 1.1.11 C7), given its 
vast scope and treatment of cultures and sites across the ancient oikoumene. Meanwhile, he held 
Homer in such high regard that he became the blueprint on which Strabo based his account 
of Greece. 'The importance of Homeric epic as a cornerstone of hellenic tradition practically 
obligated Strabo to consult Homer and, at times, use him as a measure against later geographical 
arguments (8.3.3 C337), as we shall see in a few examples below." 

As the catalogue at the end of this essay suggests, Strabo used a variety of types of myth to 
explain a variety of modern phenomena, which the catalogue breaks into seven tables. Besides 
the categories I have suggested there are no doubt other ways to conceptualize the results of 
Strabo's use of myth as evidence, and the catalogue does not presume to be comprehensive, 
even if it aspires to be. But certainly the impression is clear. Without myth much of what is 
important to Strabo would go unexplained, not least the origins of various communities and 
regions (Table 22.1). Such charter myths are essential for the articulation of local identity, 
clearly a matter of utmost concern to Strabo. This might also explain the prominence of epo- 
nyms across the opus (Table 22.2), by which a communal origin can at least be expressed by 
association with an eponymous founder or ancestor if not always with a substantive charter 
narrative. Strabo also spends much time trying to unravel the layers of tribal distribution that 
complicate the demographics of the oikoumene, and in many cases, especially older ones, he has 
recourse only to myth. These examples appear in several tables, but primarily in Table 22.3. 
Strabo will also note festivals, tombs and shrines, and other indigenous phenomena not only 
to provide some of the local flavor of the location but as evidence for certain claims of the 
community, again usually involving origins (Table 22.4). Interestingly, in the majority (though 
certainly not all) of these cases, he does not seem incredulous about the claims. Table 22.5 
presents evidence that supports L.A. Thompson's thesis that Strabo associates urbanization with 
civilization.» A number of myths reinforce this impression, though not without some con- 
traindications. The final tables consider miscellaneous items and cases where Strabo applies the 
same critical standards to mythological claims as to any others and rejects them accordingly. In 
all these tables I have tried to indicate Strabo's sources whenever possible.* Such information 
is often important for assessing Strabo's use of myth, as when he employs an epichoric myth, 
which is clearly useful for describing communal identity or resolving questions of communal 
origins. Naturally, given space limitations, what is offered in the remainder of this essay is dis- 
cussion of a modest sampling of the items from the catalogue, in particular those with greater 
potential to illuminate Strabo's use of myth as evidence. 


Identity and origins 


At the level of individual localities and of the greater panhellenic world, myth accounts for 
much of the political composition of Strabo's oikoumene. As Katherine Clarke has observed, 
some of the macro-architecture is anchored in the Trojan War cycle and the Return of the 
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Heracleidae, which provide important chronological markers to help situate in time events of 
the distant past — that is, the chronology of some mythological events is established in relation 
to the events of those cardinal traditions." At the local level there are numerous charter myths, 
the majority of which involve mythical personages or parties associated with larger panhellenic 
narratives. We should not find this surprising given the value of situating one's origins in the 
grander scheme of hellenic tradition, especially the nobler echelons ofthe Trojan War and other 
cycles of venerable antiquity." Thus, by the criteria presented here, namely myths as evidence 
of modern geographical and historical realities, the charter myths under present discussion are 
examples of such evidence in that each contributes to the modern sense of identity that distin- 
guishes each location. Some of these are local myths, but even when they are not, Strabo records 
the myth as an important indicium of identity as he understands it.’ 

In every case identity depends on memory, whereby a community's past is preserved and 
maintained. This endeavor comes in the form of stories, local toponyms, and physical semata 
such as monuments, tombs, festivals, and other material manifestations with which particular 
myths are associated, as attested especially in Table 22.4.'° As is commonly recognized, we are 
mainly talking about hellenic memory, both in terms of the hellenocentric orientation of the 
Geography and in the distribution of mythological commentary within the opus. Regarding the 
first, the overwhelming majority of Strabo’s sources are Greek. Conversely, there is a conspicu- 
ous absence of native sources for such places as Mesopotamia, where we see, for instance, no 
evidence of consultation of Jewish material on the Exodus or the sons of Abraham." What 
results is a hellenocentric construct of the oikoumene, including those parts in which Greek 
cultural activity was less pervasive. Thus we have our explanation for the aforementioned dis- 
tribution of myths, where the concentration lies in Books 6-14, covering Greece, southern 
Italy, and Asia Minor. My catalogue bears this out as I found few examples of myth as evidence 
outside those books. 

Also notable is that the sources for Strabo’s charter myths are varied. Clearly much material 
comes from sources of broader sweep, such as Ephorus. But Strabo also relied on local tradi- 
tions, either through autopsy or through local writers who preserved epichoric myths. We might 
note, for example, the case of Mallus (14.5.16 C675—70). Strabo says that Mallus was founded 
by Amphilochus and Mopsus after their departure from Troy. Amphilochus then returned to 
his native Argos but, finding matters unsatisfactory there, returned to Mallus. Unwilling to 
share power, Mopsus challenged him and both perished." Strabo mentions Artemidorus and 
Sophocles earlier in 14.5.16, but it is not clear that either of them is the source for the foundation 
myth itself. However, whatever else, we can safely posit a local tradition as the source. Strabo 
mentions tombs to Amphilochus and Mopsus on display close to the nearby port of Magarsa. The 
identification of such markers, as discussed in more detail below in relation to Table 22.4, tends 
to depend on local interpretation, not surprising given how the locals will be eager to point out 
monuments or natural features that distinguish their communities. Strabo often uses some form 
of the verb deiknumi, as he does at 14.5.16, to indicate someone showing him (or his source) such 
markers.? Additionally, at 14.5.17 C676 Strabo mentions Alexander's visit to the site, where he 
sacrificed to Amphilochus because of his kinship with the Mallians through a common Argive 
origin. On this basis he also spared them the usual tribute imposed on subjugated cities." In this 
account as well, then, we see the Mallians acknowledging Amphilochus as their founder, from 
which they derived considerable benefit when Alexander came through. 

As suggested above, the Trojan War cycle provides the context for many of the myths 
listed in Tables 22.1, 22.2, 22.4, and 22.6, which are concerned with origins and other nota- 
ble “events” in the history of the locality, ? but many other traditions are clustered therein as 
well. These include other major cycles such as the Return of the Heracleidae and the Theban 
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cycle as well as more isolated traditions. As an example of the latter, Strabo explains the name 
of the Teneric Plain near Thebes by citing Pindar's reference to an eponym, Tenerus, a son of 
Apollo (9.2.34 C413, c£. Paus. 9.26.1). The fragments from Pindar that Strabo preserves sug- 
gest a work devoted to a local cult to Tenerus and Apollo.'^ There's also the case of Cleues and 
Malaus (13.1.3 C582), who were part of the Aeolic migration to Lesbos and Asiatic Aeolis, led 
especially by Orestes' son Penthilus (Paus. 3.2.1, cf. Strabo 9.2.5 C402). Cleues and Malaus led 
one of several waves of colonists to Cyme, which came to be called Phriconian after Mount 
Phiricion in Locris, where they had tarried en route (cf. Hdt. 1.149). Although like Penthilus 
they were descended from Agamemnon, their story seems isolated from the broader Aeolic 
charter myth. Ephorus, a native of Cyme on whom Strabo relied heavily, is almost certainly the 
source here, and as such seems to provide our only reference to Cleues and Malaus, who are 
absent in other accounts of the Aeolic migration." Thus we seem to have a distinct local variant 
from a patriotic son of Cyme. 

We also see avenues of myth-making that branch off from the larger ones. Naturally the 
Trojan War lends itself to many add-ons. I mentioned the examples of Temesa and Phygela 
above (note 8). It looms large in the account of many sites in Italy, including Pisa (5.2.5 C222), 
Baiae and Misenum (5.4.6 C245), Petelia (6.1.3 C254), Scylletium (6.1.10 C261), Heraclea 
(6.1.14 C264), Metapontium (6.1.15 C264), Aegestaea (6.2.5 C272), and various sites in Apulia 
(6.3.9 C283-84). The proliferation of Greek origin stories for these sites and of course for 
Rome itself (5.3.3 C230) may be the result of Strabo’s efforts to show the debt of the Roman 
achievement to a hellenic cultural foundation, a debt the Romans themselves acknowledged.'? 
A notable off-shoot of the Heracleidae story that Strabo read in Ephorus concerns Oxylus, the 
founder of Elis (8.8.5 C389, 10.3.2 C463). This Oxylus was contemporaneous with Temenus 
but apparently led a separate group of Heracleidae from Aetolia to Elis (8.3.30 C354).? 
However, at 8.3.33 C358 Strabo says that Oxylus was merely a friend of Temenus and the 
Heracleidae (cf. Paus 5.4.1, Apollod. Bib. 2.8.3). Either way, he was peripherally involved in 
the Heracleidae story and was likely promoted as a local founding hero in Elis, where Ephorus 
saw a statue of him (10.3.2 C463).% 

Myth also enabled Strabo's ethnographical endeavors, as when he relied on it to explain 
much of the tribal distribution of the oikoumene. Touching on this subject reminds us of the 
layered structure of the Geography, with various "maps" superimposed on each other: topo- 
graphic, political, and ethnic. If cultural and linguistic differences were less pronounced in the 
current Roman world, they still had a history, which informed the ethnic map that represented 
a reality askance to the Roman provincial structure.*! In Table 22.3 I have tried to focus on 
tribal developments that informed the current ethnographic make-up of the oikoumene, but in 
some cases the migration patterns and evolution of tribes are frustratingly unclear. Even the 
Ionian Migration, which is essentially a historical phenomenon with a mythological overlay in 
ancient accounts, defies easy characterization, with the involvement of other hellenic groups 
and the displacement or assimilation of earlier nonhellenic peoples.” But the end result is an 
Ionian population that prevails in the Roman era along much of the western Anatolian littoral. 
Other tribal developments are even more convoluted, and Strabo often finds himself untangling 
myriad traditions, which he does with varying levels of success. Much of the difficulty lies in the 
nonhellenic groups who preceded the current Greek populations. In some cases, there seems 
to have been some assimilation, as per Sourvinou-Inwood's reading of Strabo 5.2.4 C221, 
which assigns the ubiquitous Pelasgians a hellenic identity because they are equated with early 
Arcadians.? Elsewhere Strabo seems to follow the more common line of a barbaric Pelasgian 
people (e.g., 9.2.25 C410) who are now on the periphery, as in Etruria (5.2.3-4 C220-21). 
Likewise, the ancient Leleges seem to continue into modern times in the form of the Carians, 
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another nonhellenic peripheral people who acknowledge their ancestry through tombs and 
other markers labeled as Lelegian, although Strabo acknowledges that some sources see them as 
separate (7.7.2 C321, c£. 14.2.27 C661). 

Some myths of origin also help to answer questions other than those of identity. A notable 
example comes from Strabo's account of Armenia. In discussing the size of Armenia, Strabo 
begins by citing Theophanes of Mytilene, who had accompanied Pompey in the 60s, recording 
Theophanes’ measurements as 100 by 200 schoeni, rendering a width of 400 stadia and length of 
800. Despite Theophanes' on-site measurements, Strabo judges them excessive (11.14.11 C530). 
What follows is a charter myth that also addresses the size of Armenia. Following two Thessalian 
writers of the fourth century, Cyrsilus of Pharsalus and Medius of Larissa, Strabo tells of Armenus 
from the city of Armenium in Thessaly who accompanied Jason on the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. This eponymous figure settled in Armenia, specifically at Acilisene, on the west side of 
the Armenian plateau. Others, i.e., not in Armenus' party, settled further out in Syspiritis, “as 
far as Calachene and Adiabene beyond the Armenian mountains” (Éog tfjg Kadaxnvñs xoi 
tic AdtaBnvis £&o vv Appeviakðv Ópov), that is south of the Armenian plateau (11.14.12 
C530, cf. 11.4.8 C503). Because the latter settlement is not associated with Armenus, I take this 
to mean that Armenia proper belongs exclusively to Acilisene, at least in its earliest era, which 
conforms with Strabo's criticism of Theophanes. In other words, Strabo prioritizes a charter myth 
over the measurements taken by a visitor to Armenia.” We are further reminded of the observa- 
tion made earlier of his reliance on hellenic sources, even for peripheral regions, which provided 
the lens through which he sought geographical and historical explanations, even at the expense, 
as here, of information based on autopsy. 


Local phenomena as evidence 


Table 22.4 lists examples I found where Strabo or his source observed a monument, tomb, festival, 
or natural feature, or learned a toponym of local origin, that the locals associated with a particular 
myth. Such cultural features may seem to prove the myth, rather than the other way around, but 
it is the myth that gives them their significance or identity. As such, the myth, as expressed in 
these features, supports the historical argument that Strabo is making, especially concerning foun- 
dations. It is comparatively rare for Strabo to reject such claims, although occasionally he might 
do so in the face of contrary evidence, especially Homeric. Such is the case of Messenian Pylos, 
whose claims to be Nestor's city are not supported by the evidence in Homer (8.3.7 C339-40).% 
Likewise, Strabo rejects Nauplius as the founder of Nauplia, a port in the Argolid, preferring an 
etymological explanation (the city to where sliips may sail). The former is a popular explanation by 
"the more recent writers” (toig vewtépotc), presumably the ones who record the rich traditions 
of Nauplius and his son Palamedes. But these traditions postdate Homer and, for that, lose their 
authority when one tries to associate them with Nauplia (8.6.2 C368) ^ 

But overall Strabo seems to accept local explanations for the phenomena on display because 
of their value in situating the site in the cultural mosaic under study in the Geography. Predictably 
such evidence is often applied to assert an association with the Trojan War. Strabo had read 
about a community called Odysseia in the mountains of southern Spain in the Periegesis of 
Asclepiades of Myrlea (first century BCE), who had taught grammar in nearby Turdetania (3.4.3 
C157). As the name suggests, this town, as many others, had claimed to have been visited by 
Odysseus during his meandering nostos. Here Asclepiades had seen shields and ships’ prows from 
Odysseus’ ships. Among the Troy-related phenomena in Italy observed by Strabo or his sources 
(rarely named) were a statue of Athena regarded as “proof” (tekuñprov) by the inhabitants of 
Heraclea on the Gulf of Tarentum of its foundation by Trojans (6.1.14 C264), a communal 
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sacrifice to the sons of Neleus as a “sign” (onpetov) of Metapontium’s foundation by Pylians 
left by Nestor (6.1.15 C264)," and various dedications across Apulia to signify foundations of 
Diomedes (6.3.9 C283-84). On the vexed issue of the geography of southern Thessaly as it 
relates to Homer's Phthia and the territory ruled by Achilles, Strabo refers to the Temple of 
Thetis at a site near Pharsalus, which establishes (texuatpdpEevot) the location of Achilleid ter- 
ritory (9.5.6 C431). Not surprisingly, there are many material semata in the Troad to reinforce 
(on top of the fortunate location) a site's associations with the Trojan War cycle: a tomb of the 
eponymous founder of the village of Memnon (13.1.11 C587), an association that is, strictly 
speaking, post-Homeric; shrines to Achilles, Patroclus, and Antilochus at Sigeium (13.1.32 
C595—96); the tomb of Paris at Cebrenia, which further suggested to Demetrius of Scepsis that 
Hector's domain extended this far (13.1.33 C596); an altar to the twelve Olympian gods raised 
by Agamemon at Lectum (13.1.48 C605); and so on. But, as Horace famously said, even Homer 
sometimes nods, and Strabo does acknowledge this on occasion. Strabo's doubt comes through 
when he speaks of Homer's exaggerations of the sea voyages not only of Odysseus but of Jason, 
as occasioned by the curious semata at Portus Argous on the island of Aethalia off the Tyrrhenian 
coast. The site was named after the Argo, for Jason had come there in search of Circe, whom 
Medea had wanted to meet. As proof the locals point to the variegated pebbles that are the 
remains of congealed scrapings from the Argonauts’ strigils. This evidence appears to be too 
much for Strabo as he records it in his work and then uses it to prove his point about Homeric 
excesses, apparently abetted by this particular epichoric tradition (5.2.6 C224). 


Myth as evidence of *civilization" 


By now I hope the case for Strabo's employment of myth as evidence has been made, but we 
might end with one more brief demonstration. This use of myth would also seem to support a 
particular thesis regarding civilization and urbanization on which much study has been done. 
This thesis is based partly on Strabo’s invocation of Plato's tiers of civilization (13.1.25 C592, 
cf. Plato Laws 3.677—78), which, with a little help from Homer, define three levels of culture. 
The last involves urbanization, with the walled city of Troy founded by Ilus as the example, 
and Strabo associates this tier with “highest level of culture" (4ptotov 14009). On this basis 
L.A. Thompson has not only suggested that Strabo associates civilization with urbanization but 
that civilization requires a socio-political orderliness that is best exemplified by the achieve- 
ments of Greeks and Romans.” This argument immediately draws us into the larger question of 
Greek vs. barbarian that animates much Strabonian scholarship but can be treated briefly here in 
the context of the present study on myth. To begin, I would point out that, even when Strabo 
ascribes urbanization to nonhellenic groups, he often uses qualifiers that reveal his hellenocen- 
tric, or rather Graeco-Roman, bias, such as “in the Greek manner” or “in the Roman manner” 
(e.g., 3.4.20 C167, 4.1.12 C186, 17.1.42 C813).? In doing so, he is basing his appraisal of the 
Greek and barbarian dichotomy not on ethnicity but on degree and nature of civilization. He 
is not consistent in this regard, as so often, but there is a recurring association of barbarism with 
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primitivism,” and, as it turns out, a number of myths reinforce this impression. 

Specifically, we see myths, as listed in Table 22.5, that suggest an opposition ofnonhellenicity 
and urbanization, although even here there are a few contraindications, represented especially 
by the Leleges, founders of cities even if still “warlike” (e.g., 13.1.50 C605). Otherwise, 
we find notices of cities that emerged after the hellenic groups displaced or overtook the 
nonhellenic — that is, we see an advancement of civilization in early epochs somewhat along 
the lines of Plato's schema. Many cities were founded by heroes and eponymns (or their 


companions), as the two hundred cities founded by companions of Heracles in Spanish 
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Turdetania (3.2.1 C141, 3.4.3 C157) and, according to Ephorus, the Heraclid cities of 
Cresphontes in Messenia (8.4.7 C361) and of Eurystheus and Procles in Laconia (8.5.4 C364). 
More ambiguous in terms of their hellenicity are Cadmus, founder of Thebes (9.2.3 C401), 
and Tyrrhenus, who established twelve Etruscan cities (5.2.2 C219). Strabo demarcates a clear 
barbarian phase predating the coming of the Phoenicians under Cadmus, when pre-urban 
Boeotia was inhabited by several barbarian tribes, including the Leleges. As for Tyrrhenus, 
Strabo acknowledges him as a descendant of Heracles, even if his people ultimately became 
pirates and despite the alternate tradition of Etruscans as originally Pelasgians. 

The displacement of barbarians as a prerequisite to establishing civilization is suggested in 
a number of other passages, as when Ephesians drove out Leleges before founding Smyrna, 
according to Mimnermus (14.1.4 C633), or when Androclus son of Codrus established Ephesus 
only after expelling the Carians and Leleges (14.1.21 C640). If Strabo generally regarded the 
Pelasgians as foreign (see p. 279), we can see a similar pattern at 13.3.3 C621, where Strabo cites 
Menecrates of Elaea on the prehellenic (and pre-urban) setting of Ionia, Aeolia, and Thessaly, 
before the Pelasgians, one way or another, moved on.” 


Conclusion: Strabo’s credulity 


Despite his periodic misgivings about the reality of mythological accounts, it is clear that Strabo 
relied heavily on myth to achieve his geographical, historical, and ethnographical aims. Like 
many analytical writers of antiquity, he struggled with issues of veracity and authenticity. He 
was often unkind to predecessors who succumbed to mythopoeic fervor in their presentation of 
the past. Some of his criticisms were based on his sense of what was believable and plausible, but 
also in some cases on the application of the right version of a story. In that sense he was no dif- 
ferent from Hecataeus, Herodotus, or Pausanias. Because they shared a belief in the basic reality 
of the heroes of the Trojan War, the Argonautic adventure, and other myths, given that these 
myths were essentially accounts of the most ancient history, they all could find much useful 
material for their historical and geographical inquiries. For Strabo myth afforded opportuni- 
ties to explain identity and origins, to bring order to tangled ethnological realities (both on the 
ground and in the pages of his sources), and to support such views as the proper way to assess 
hellenicity and its impact on historical outcomes. But these analytical writers also, to one extent 
or another, had to answer to the call of tradition. Strabo often acknowledges his responsibility to 
respect venerable antiquity, above all Homeric, as he fashions in the Geography an oikoumene that 
resonates with his audience. Strabo's oikoumene is a mosaic of places across the Roman sphere 
and beyond that have a story to tell, a story meaningful to the players in the narrative, to the 
audience reading it, and to Strabo himself. 


Catalogue of Myths 
Table 22.1 Charter myths 
Reference Location Myth Source 
5.2.5 Pisa Foundation of Pylians Local tradition 
returning from the 
Trojan War 
6.1.3 Petelia Philoctetes, founder Apollodorus 
6.1.10 Scylletium Foundation of Athenians Unspecified (cf. Verg. Aen. 
traveling with 3.552) 
Menestheus 
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6.2.5 


6.3.2 


6.3.6 


10.1.15 


10.2.24 


Aegestaea 


lapygia 


Ouria 


Canusium, Argyrippa, 
Sipous 

Amphilochic Argos 

Dodona 

Megara 


Helus 
Corinth 
Sicyon 
Achaea 

Elis 

Messene 
Lacedaemon 
Argos 

Acte 
Athens/Megara 
Hysiae 


Achaeans in Pontus 


Halus 
Eretria and Chalcis 


Euboea (Macedonia) 


Acarnania 


Foundation of 
companions of 
Philoctetes 

Founded by Cretans 
traveling with Minos 


Founded by Cretans 
traveling with 
Minos 


Founded by Diomedes 


Alcmaeon, founder 
Founded by Pelasgians 
Founded by Heracleidae 


Founded by Helius, son 
of Perseus 

Aletes, founder 

Phalces, founder 

Tisamenus, founder 

Oxylus, founder 

Cresphontes, founder 

Eurysthenes and Procles, 
founders 

Temenus and Cissus, 
founders 

Agaeus and Deiphontes, 
founders 

Nisus, son of Pandion, 
acquires Megara 

Founded by Nycteus 

Colonists from 
Orchomenos with 
Ialmenus 

Athamas, founder 

Founded by Athenians, 
incl. Aiclus and 
Cothus, then 
Aeolians left behind 
by Penthilus (earliest 
were Arabians led by 
Cadmus) 

Founded by Euboeans 
returning from 
Trojan War 

Different traditions of 
founders: 

(1) Laertes and 
Cephallenians, 


Unspecified 


Unspecified (phasi) 
(Antiochus of 
Syracuse?) 

Herodotus (1.170)? 


Local tradition? (cf. 
Table 22.4) 

Ephorus (cf. 10.2.26) 

Ephorus 

Unspecified (c£. 9.1.7) 
(probably an Atthis 
historian) 


Unspecified (phasi) 


Ephorus? 


Atthis writers 


Unspecified 

Unspecified (istorousi) 
(c£. Hom. Il. 2.512f£., 
Paus. 9.37.7) 

Unspecified 

Unspecified (legontai) 


Unspecified 


(1), (2) c£. 10.2.14, 


10.2.20, (3) Homer Od. 


(continued) 


Table 22.1 (continued) 


Reference Location Myth Source 
(2) Taphians and 2.52—53 
Teleboans (led by 
Cephalus), 
(3) Spartans under 
Icarius 
10.2.25-26 Acarnania Alcmaeon, founder Ephorus 
131,3 Phriconian Cyme Cleues and Malaus, Ephorus 
founders 
13.1.52 Scepsis Scamandrius and (Demetrius of Scepsis?) 
Ascanius, founders 
14.1.3 Ephesus Androclus, founder Pherecydes** 
14.1.3 Miletus Neleus, founder 
14.1.3 Myus Cydrelus, founder 
14.1.3 Lebedus Andropompus, founder 
14.1.3 Colophon Andraemon, founder Mimnermus 
14.1.3 Priene Aepytus and Philotas, 
founders 
14.1.3 'Teos Athamas, Nauclus, Anacreon 
Apoecus, Damasus, 
and Geres, founders 
14.1.3 Erythrae Cnopus, founder 
14.1.3 Phocaea Philogenes, founder 
14.1.3 Clazomenae Paralus, founder 
14.1.3 Chios Egertius, founder 
14.1.3 Samos Tembrion and Procles, 
founders 
14.1.12 Priene (aka Cadme) Philotas of Thebes, Unspecified 
founder (thus 
Cadme) 
14.1.20 Phygela Founded by soldiers of Local tradition 
Agamemnon 
14.1.46 Nysa on the Maeander Athymbrus, founder Local tradition 
14.2.6 Rhodes Pre-Dorian foundation Homer Il. 2.667-68 
by Tlepolemus 
14.5.12 Tarsus Founded by Argives Unspecified (Athenodorus 
traveling with of Tarsus?)? 
Triptolemus 
14.5.16 Mallus Amphilochus and Local tradition (c£. 14.5.17) 
Mopsus, founder 
14.6.3 Cyprian Lapathus Praxander, founder Unspecified 
14.6.3 Cyprian Salamis Teucer, son of Telamon, (hos phasin) 
founder 
15.3.2 Susa Tithonus, founder Unspecified (Aeschylus? 
(legetai) Polyclitus of Larissa?) 
17.1.34 Arabian Troy Founded by captive Local tradition? (cf: Diod. 
Trojans brought 1.56.4)? 
there by Menelaus 
17.3.15 Carthage Dido, founder Unspecified (Polybius or 


Timaeus?) 


Table 22.2 Eponyms 


Reference Location / Tribe Eponym Source 
3.4.3 Ocela (Spain) Ocelas Asclepiades of Myrlea 
5.2:2 Tyrrheni Tyrrhenus “The Greeks” 
5.4.6 Baiae Baius Unspecified (legousi) 
5.4.6 Misenum Misenus Unspecified (legousi) (c£. 1.2.18) 
6.1.15 Metapontium/Metabum Metapontus/Metabus Antiochus of Syracuse 
6.3.2 lapygia lapyx Unspecified (phasi) 
(Antiochus?) 
7.6.1 Mesembria (aka Menebria) Menas Unspecified 
Vdd Leleges Lelex Aristotle, Politeiai 
7.7.2 Teleboans Teleboas Aristotle, Politeiai 
7.7.7 Amphilochian Argos Amphilochus Ephorus, Thuc. 2.68.3 
7.7.8 Orestias, Orestian Argos Orestes Hecataeus 
Te Es Liar Pelagonia Pelegon Unspecified (cf. Homer Il. 
21.141) 
8.3.33 Aetolians Aetolus Ephorus (cf. 9.3.12, 10.3.2) 
8.6.14 Troezen Troezen, son of Pelops Unspecified 
8.7.1 Ionians Ion Unspecified 
8.7.1 Dorians Dorus Unspecified 
8.7.1 Achaeans Achaeus Unspecified 
9.2.13 Messapia Messapus Unspecified 
9.2.34 Teneric Plain Tenerus Pindar 
10.1.3 Euboea (aka Hellopia) Hellops, son of Ion Unspecified 
10.2.26 Acarnania Acarnan Ephorus 
10.2.26 Amphilochians Amphilochus Ephorus 
11.14.12 Armenia Armenus Cyrsilus of Pharsalus, Medius 
of Larissa 
12.8.18 Celaenae Celaenus Unspecified 
13.1.25 Dardania Dardanus Plato Laws 3.681, Homer Il. 
20.216-18 (also Demetrius 
of Scepsis?) 
13.1.25 Ilion Ilus Plato Laws 3.682, Homer Il. 
11.166-67 
13.1.46 Tenedos Tennes Unspecified (cf: Paus. 10.14.1) 
13.1.69 Teuthrania Teuthras Euripides? 
13.3.3 Mt. Pylaeus (Lesbos) Pylaeus Local tradition 
14.1.4 "Smyrna" (i.e., Ephesus) Smyrna (Amazon Callinus (cf. 11.5.4) 
queen) 
14.1.4 Sisyrbitae Sisyrbe Callinus 
14.1.19 Icaria/Icarian Sea Icarus Unspecified 
14.2.8 Lindus, Ialysus, Cameirus Eponyms, children Homer Il. 2.656(Cercaphus) 
(Rhodes) of Cercaphus Unspecified (phasi) 
and Cydippe 
or daughters of 
Tlepolemus 
14.3.10 Lycians Lycius/Lycus Unspecified (c£. 12.8.5) 
16.1.25 Gordyene Gordys Unspecified (legetai) (cf. 16.2.5) 
16.3.5 Erythraean Sea Erythras Nearchus, Orthagoras (cf. 
16.4.20) 
17.4.17 Canobus (Egpyt) Canobus Unspecified 


Table 22.3 Tribal distributions explained by myth 


Reference Location/Tribe Myth Source 
5.2.4 Etruria Peopled by Pelasgians joining Anticleides 
Tyrsenus 
1.7.1 Peloponnesus Peopled with Phrygians by Pelops Hecataeus?? 
7:4. [Argos] Founded by Danaus Unspecified (c£. 8.6.9) 
Ted al Isthmus (and Settled by Dryopes, Caucones, Unspecified 
environs) Pelasgi, and Leleges 
EA Attica Settled by Thracians with Unspecified 
Eumolpus 
7.74 Daulis Settled by Thracians with Tereus Unspecified (cf.9.3.13) 
JT Cadmeia (Thebes) Settled by Phoenicians with Unspecified (cf. 9.2.3) 
Cadmus 
PIN Boeotia Inhabited by Aones, Temmices, Pindar 
and Hyantes 
13.2. Caria Carians may have been originally Unspecified 
Leleges (cf. 13.1.58, 14.2.27) 
332 Acarnania Inhabited by Curetes, Leleges, and Aristotle 
Teleboans 
7.7.2 Locris/Boeotia Inhabited by Leleges Aristotle 
RIS Orestae/Orestias Established by Orestes Hecataeus 
7.7.8 Encheleians (Illyria) Rulers descended from Cadmus Local tradition 
and Harmonia 
7.7.8 Molossi/Epirotes Ruled by Pyrrhus, son of Hecataeus 
Neoptolemus 
8.3.3 Triphylia (Eleia) Minyans one of the tribes here Unspecified 
(cf. 8.3.19) 
8.6.13 Hermione and Settled by Dryopes Aristotle and others 
Asine 
10.4.15 Crete Settled by Dorians led by Unspecified 
Althaemenes (cf. 14.2.6) 
12.4.6 Troad/Mysia/Lycia Shifüng tribes in aftermath of the Homer Il. 2.284—88 
Trojan War 
131.5 Troad Aeolian settlements after Trojan Unspecified 
War (Penthilus, Archelaus, 
Gras) 
13.1.8 Troad Post-War chronology: Bebryces, Unspecified 
Dryopes, Mysians under 
Telephus and Teuthras 
14.1.3 Ionians Ionian Migration (cf.Table 22.1) Pherecydes 
14.3.10 Lycia Lycians (under Lycius/Lycus) Unspecified 
were Solymi, then Termilae (cf. 12.8.5) 
(under Sarpedon) 
(c£. Table 22.7) 
14.4.3 Pamphylians Descended from peoples led by Herodotus 7.91 
Amphilochus and Calchas 
17.3.7 Maurusians Descended from Indians brought Unspecified 


by Heracles 


(enioi phasin) 


Table 22.4 Local features/phenomena explained by myth 


Reference Location Myth Evidence Source 
3.4.3 Odysseia (Iberia) Founded by Shields and ships’ prows  Asclepiades of 
Odysseus in sanctuary of Myrlea 
Athena 
5.2.6 Aethalia (Portus Jason stopped here Name of local port; Local tradition 
Argous) shoreline pebbles 
originally scrapings 
from Argonauts’ 
strigils 
5.3.3 Rome Founded by Greeks Sacrifice to Heracles Acilius 
done in Greek 
manner (after 
Evander) 
6.1.14 Heraclea (Italy) Trojan origins Statue of Trojan Unspecified 
Athena authors 
6.1.15 Metapontium Founded by Pylians Local festival Unspecified 
returning from (legetai) 
Trojan War with (Antiochus of 
Nestor Syracuse?) 
(cf. Table 22.2) 
6.3.9 Apulia Foundations by Dedications at Local tradition/ 
Diomedes Lucheria, toponyms 
Diomedian Islands 
6.3.9 Drium Associations with Respective heroons, Local 
Calchas and stream with healing 
Podalirius waters 
Bl Miletus/Caria Carians = Leleges Certain tombs and Local toponyms 
fortifications 
identified as 
Lelegian 
8.5.1 Sparta Heracles and Cave to the Local toponym? 
Cerberus Underworld 
8.6.2 Temenium Founded by Tomb (?) of Temenus, Local tradition/ 
Temenus, near Lerne river nearby toponyms 
location of 
hydra 
9.2.11 Harma Amphiaraus died Local sanctuary Local 
here 
9.4.2 Cynus Pyrrha died there Tomb of Pyrrha Local 
9.5.6 Thessaly (near Ruled by Achilles Temple of Thetis Local 
Pharsalus) 
9.5.6 Melitaea Hellen’s kingdom Tomb of Hellen nearby Local tradition 
located in agora 
10.1.3 Boos Aule Where Io gave birth Name of cave Local 


to Epaphus 


(continued) 


Table 22.4 (continued) 


Reference Location Myth Evidence Source 
10.3.2 Elis Founded by Oxylus Statue of Oxylus Local, Ephorus in 
agora 
15.111 Memnon Tomb of Memnon Local (deiknutai) 
nearby 
13.1.32 Sigeium Trojan War Shrines to Achilles, Local 
Patroclus, 
Antilochus 
13.1.33 Cebrenia Trojan War Tomb of Paris Local 
3.1.34 Trojan Plain Trojan War Homeric toponyms Local 
(deiknumenous) 
3.1.48 Lectum Trojan War Altar to 12 gods, created Local (deiknutai) 
by Agamemnon 
3.4.16 Termessos Palisade of Beller- Local features Local, Homer 
ophon, tomb of corroborated by Il. 6.184, 
Peisander Homer 203-04 
4.1.3 Poseidium (Ionia) Ionian Migration Altar created by Local 
Neleus 
4.1.8 Heraclea at Founded by Cave of Endymion Local (deiknutai) 
Latmus Endymion 
4.1.26 Lake near Trojan War Temple attributed to Local tradition? 
Ephesus Agamemnon 
4.2.11 Lindus (Rhodes) Temple of Athena Local tradition? 
Lindia founded (c£. 14.2.8) 
by daughters of 
Danaus 
14.3.5 Pinara Trojan War Cult of Pindarus Local tradition 
14.3.5 Chimaera Location of myth of Local toponym Local tradition? 
Chimaera 
14.5.10 Olbe Temple of Zeus Local tradition? 
founded by Ajax; 
land later named 
after Teucer 
14.5.16 Magarsa (Mallus) Amphilochus and Tombs of A and M Local tradition 
Mopsus 
16.2.5 Antioch (Syrian) Peopled by Local festival to Local festival 
descendants of Triptolemus 
Triptolemus 
17.1.23 Philae Burial site of Osiris Local tradition 


Table 22.5 Myth as evidence of “civilization” 


Reference Location Myth Source 
3.4.3 Turdetania Colonization of Iberia by companions of Asclepiades of Myrlea (cf. 
(Iberia) Heracles (200 cities: 3.2.1) 3.2.13) 
5.2.2 Etruria Twelve Etruscan cities founded by Unspecified (phasi) 
Tyrrhenus 
8.4.7 Messenia Five cities by Cresphontes Ephorus 
8.5.4 Laconia Cities founded by Eurystheus and Procles Ephorus 


8.7.1 


9.1.20 


9.2.3 


11.5.3-4 


12.7.3 
13.1.25 


13.1.50 
13.1.51 
15.1.59 
14.1.4 


14.1.21 


Attica, Cities founded by Ionians: Tetrapolis in Philochorus? (c£. 9.1.20), 
Achaea, Attica (Xuthus), 12 cities in Achaea, Pherecydes? (cf. 14.1.3) 
Ionia 12 cities in Ionia (with Codridae) 

Attica Twelve cities founded by Cecrops, Philochorus 

united by Theseus 

Boeotia Following barbarian period, Thebes (first Ephorus 

city) founded by Cadmus 

Ionia Amazons are anti-civilization, and yet Unspecified (c£. 12.3.21, 

some cities are ascribed to them 14.1.4) (Ephorus?) 

Pisidia Leleges precede cities Artemidorus? 

Troad Dardania, founded by Dardanus (cf. Plato 

Table 22.5), demonstrated Plato's 
second stage of civilization; third stage 
represented by Ilion founded by Ilus 

Pedasus A “city” of the Leleges, who nonetheless Homer Il. 21.86-87 

are "lovers of war" 

Antandrus Called "city of the Leleges" Alcaeus 

Pedasis Leleges had eight cities Callisthenes? 

Smyrna Ephesians drive out Leleges and found Mimnermus 

Smyrna 
Ephesus Ephesus a city inhabited by Carians and Pherecydes? (cf. 14.1.3) 


Leleges, later driven out by Androclus 


(cf. Table 22.1) 


Table 22.6 Miscellaneous mythological proofs of modern geography/history 


Reference Location Myth Evidence Source 
8.3.7 Pylos (Triphylia) The Pylos of Authority of Homer Homer 
Nestor (not the 
other two) 
8.4.1 Messenia Part of Laconia Agamemnon promises Homer Il. 9.150 
during Trojan cities to Achilles in 
War (subject to this region 
Menelaus) 
10.2.14 Cephallenia Subject to Odysseus Authority of Homer Homer Il 2.631, 
(c£. Table 22.7) Andron 
(c£. 10.2.10) 
13.1.27 Troy Links to Alexander Alexander: Alexander: 
and Julius Andromache; Callisthenes? 
Caesar Caesar: Aeneas, Caesar: 
Iulus unspecified 
13.1.2745 Troy Modern Ilion is not Authority of Homer, Homer, 
(esp. 13.1.35) Homer’s Ilion compared to local Demetrius of 
(cf. Table 22.7) topography, etc. Scepsis, etc. 
13.1.48 Troy/Athens Possible kinship Teucer or Erichthonius “More recent 
cited as common writers" 
ancester 
13.1.63 Troad [Distance from Determined by Homer Il. 
Naval Station to Odysseus' voyage 1.430ff. 


Chrysa] 


from Troy to Chrysa 
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Table 22.6 (continued) 


Reference Location Myth Evidence Source 
13.1.64 Various Origin of certain Various myths Unspecified 
epithets: 
Sminthian 
Cornopion, 
Ipoctonus, 
Erythibius, 
Pornopion 
11.14.11-12 Armenia [Size of Armenia] Scope of settlements of Cyrsilus of 
Armenus’ followers Pharsalus, 
Medius of 
Larissa 


Table 22.7 Uncertain or rejected myths as proof of modern geography/history 


Reference Location Myth Source 
5.1.4 Cispadana Heneti as Paphlagonian colonists Unspecified (cf. 4.4.1, 
arriving with Antenor (Celtic 12.3.8) 
origins favored?) 
3:3. Northern Europe Hyperboreans, Oreithyia's Sophocles, Plato Phaedrus 
kidnapping by Boreas useless for 229 
assessing geographic parameters 
8.6.2 Nauplia Not founded by Nauplius Homer, later writers 
10.2.14 Cephallenia Not Dulichium or Taphos (island Hellanicus, Homer 
of Teleboans) (c£. Table 22.6) 11. 2.625—30, Od. 
1.180-81 (cf. 10.2.20) 
13.1.25 Troy Present Ilion is not Homer's Ilion Homer, local tradition 
(cf. Table 22.6) 
14.3.10 Lycia Solymi were Milyae, not Lycians Homer Il. 6.184 
(cf. Table 22.2) 
15.1.8—9 Nysaeans/Sydracae/ Rejected: Dionysus as founder Alexander historians 
Sibae (India) of Nysa, Dionysus as ancestor 


of Sydracae, Heracles’ men as 
ancestors of Sibae 
171,19 Busiris (Egypt) Existence of King Busiris denied Eratosthenes 


Notes 


I am very grateful for Daniela Dueck’s invitation to contribute to this volume as well as her guidance in 
the course of writing this piece. My heartfelt thanks also to Duane Roller for his generous review of my 
catalogue of myths and his many suggestions and advice. I also thank Giusto Traina for sharing his insights 
on Armenia. Any remaining errors or shortcomings are my sole responsibility. 


1 See Patterson 2013. 

2 On Strabo, see Clarke 1999: 250, 2008: 141; Dueck 2000: 73—74; on the broader Greek milieu, see 
Patterson 2010a: 4—6, 22-27. 

3 On the role of philosophy in Strabo, see further Roseman 2005. 

4 For a more thorough discussion of Strabo’s use of Homer, see Jane Lightfoot chapter in this volume. 
See also Schenkeveld 1976; Dueck 2000: 31—40; Patterson 2013: 213-14. 
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Myth as evidence in Strabo 


See especially Thompson 1979: 221-225. 

Identifying sources is one of the biggest challenges in Strabonian studies, given his heavy reliance on 
sources that he does not name. Educated guesses are often possible, for example, on the basis of region. 
For an overview of these challenges, with some suggestions in broad terms, see Dueck 2000: 180-186. 
Clarke 1999: 252-254, 2008: 143-150. 

This is an endeavor of both the author and the community on whom he writes. The former is amply 
demonstrated by the section on the Troad (13.1) where Strabo “uses the stories associated with Troy — 
the scenes of Homeric battles, the rivers Scamander and Simoeis, for example — to evoke a mythical 
landscape through which the reader may be guided as though transported in time back to the heroic 
age” (Clarke 2008: 141). The latter is demonstrated, with Strabo's help, by any city claiming a share 
in the Trojan/Homeric heritage, for example by identification with a Homeric place name, such as 
Nestor’s Pylos (of which there were three competing claims: 8.3.7 C339—40), or through a connection 
not directly attested in Homer, as with Temesa (southern Italy) (6.1.5 C255) or Phygela (Asia Minor) 
(14.1.20 C639).These cases are examined in Patterson 2013. 

For some discussion of Strabo' attitude toward and use of local myths, see Patterson 2010b: 112-117. 
For Strabo such material provides evidence that a “place is lived-in' space,” as Clarke describes it (1999: 
281). See also Dandrow 2015: 439—440 for the role of memory in the construction of identity. Dandrow 
sees the polis as the exclusive “landscape of memory” for Strabo — that is, only the polis provides the 
structures by which Strabo assesses and preserves communal memory. Although Strabo prioritizes cities 
as venues of civilization, as discussed below, this argument is going too far. Table 22.3 alone suggests 
another structure, tribal, by which memory could be preserved. See also Clarke 1999: 276-281. 

Clarke 1999: 270—271, 318-319; Dueck 2000: 75. Rollers index locorum (2014: 793-810) readily shows 
Strabo’s reliance primarily on Greek sources. See also Appendix C in Clarke 1999 for a region-by- 
region survey of sources. 

There is a variant which places Amphilochus' sojourn to Acarnania where he founds Amphilochian 
Argos and the rest of Amphilochia. Strabo mentions this at 7.7.7 C C326, where he cites Thucydides. 
Cf. Thuc. 2.68.3. Strabo regards Thucydides’ account of Archilochian Argos as a variant to Ephorus' 
version, which has Archilochus’ brother Alcmaean found the city. There is yet another variant in Pseudo- 
Apollodorus’ Bibliotheka, which holds Amphilochus son of Alcmaeon as the founder (3.7.7). Cf. Apollod. 
Epit. 6.19. 

On this use of deiknumi, see Dueck 2000: 23. 

Arrian 2.5.9. The kinship derived from the descent of Alexander's house, the Argeads, from the Temenids 
of Argos. See further Patterson 2010a: 85, 92. 

Trojan War: Table 22.1: 5.2.5, 6.1.3, 6.1.10, 6.2.5, 6.3.9, 9.2.42, 10.1.15, 13.1.52, 14.1.20, 14.2.6, 14.6.3, 
17.1.34; Table 22.2: 3.4.3, 5.4.6, 6.3.2, 7.7.7, 7 E 17a, 10.2.26, 13.1.46, 13.3.3, 17.1.17; Table 22.4: 3.4.3, 
6.1.14, 6.1.15, 6.3.9, 9.5.6, 13.1.11, 13.1.32, 13.1.33, 13.1.34, 13.1.48, 14.1.26, 14.3.5, 14.5.10, 14.5.16; 
Table 22.6: 8.3.7, 8.4.1, 10.2.14, 13.1.27—45, 13.1.48, 13.1.63. Note that there are many more references 
in Strabo to the Trojan War and to Homeric epic. Listed here are myths Strabo uses to explain modern 
toponyms and so on. 

Rutherford 2001: 196—198. 

Demir 2001: 123. 

Dueck 2000: 172-173. 

Pausanias notes that Oxylus’ great-grandmother was the sister of Hyllus’ mother (Deianira, who was also 
from Aetolia) (5.3.7). 

Patterson 2004: 348. 

Dueck 2000: 45; Preztler 2005: 149—150. 

Strabo’s main treatment is 14.1.3 C632-33. See further Patterson 2013: 219; Hall 1997: 51-53. 
Sourvinou-Inwood 2003: 117. Cf. Strabo 8.3.17 C345, Paus. 8.4.1. For an extensive discussion of Greek 
traditions about the Pelasgians, see also Fowler 2013: 84—96. 

See also Justin 42.2.7-11 for an estimate of Armenia size and an account of Armenus, here called 
Armenius. Although Strabo claims to have visited Armenia (2.5.11 C117), his description of the geog- 
raphy is wrought with problems, with muddled and repetitive accounts of topography. See further Syme 
1995: 29—30. Giusto Traina has expressed to me his doubts that Strabo ever visited Greater Armenia, 
given the recurring military crises there in his lifetime. For more on Strabo as a primary source for 
Armenia, see Traina in this volume. 

Patterson 2013: 218. 
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26 As it happens, Strabo makes an error when suggesting another reason to reject this association. He 
argues that Nauplius could not have founded Nauplia around the time of the Trojan War since, as the 
son of Poseidon and Danaus’ daughter Amymone, he is far too early. In fact, Strabo has confused him 
with Nauplius son of Clytoneus and father of Palamedes. But here we see another example of Strabo 
trying to employ myth, if not flawlessly, to answer a historical question. 

27 Strabo also acknowledges later in 6.1.15 (C265) the better attested foundation of Metapontium by 
Daulius of Crisa. In doing so, he switches from his source for the myth, probably Antiochus of Syracuse, 
to Ephorus. 

8 Thompson 1979: 221-25; cf. Van der Vliet 1984: 72-75, 2003: 267. 

9 Thompson actually uses these citations to support a different argument from mine, namely that urban- 
ization can also apply to barbarian cultures, even those bereft of Graeco-Roman cultural forms. Strabo 
is not consistent when applying these concepts, for there are indeed notices of cities and high culture in 
nonhellenic settings. See especially Thompson 1979: 223n.51. 

30 Almagor 2005: 50-53; cf. Thollard 1987: 27-31. 

31 See further Sourvinou-Inwood 2003: 113. 

32 Strabo is equating Ouria with Herodotus’ Hyria in lapygia, though Hyria could also possibly be 

Veretum. 

33 Ephorus is the source for all foundations listed in 8.8.5. 

34 Pherecydes is cited as the main source for the origins of the twelve Ionian cities at the beginning of 
14.1.3. Strabo obviously consulted Mimnermus and Anacreon as well, but they are only listed here 
where the citation is clear in Strabo's text. See further Cook 1975: 782-85. 

35 Given that the Stoic philosopher Athenodorus was one of Strabo’s teachers and was from Tarsus (16.4.21 
C779), he may well have provided much of Strabo’s information about it, although other sources are 
possible. See Franco 2006: 330—332; Dueck 2000: 24. 

36 "Arabian" here refers to the right bank of the Nile. We know that Strabo traveled up the Nile with 
Aelius Gallus (2.5.12 C118, 17.1.29 C806), so his information may be of local origin. 

37 Fragment numbers from Roller 2014. 

38 As Fowler 2013: 89 has noted, the extent of Strabo's debt to Hecataeus at 7.7.1 is unclear. Fowler doubts 
that Hecataeus is the specific source for all che foundation accounts here, so I have indicated "unspecified" 
for the remainder of 7.7.1. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF 
ERATOSTHENES 


Strabo and the Alexander historians 


Antonio Ignacio Molina Marín 


Introduction 


Though Eratosthenes was not one of the Alexander historians, his presence is unmistakable 
and crucial to this chapter. Eratosthenes was the first to collect in his book all the data derived 
from the Macedonian expedition and therefore also the first to render an overall view of all its 
sources. Eratosthenes turned all the geographical details (rivers, mountains, etc.) into sphragides 
in order to create and give a new shape to the oikoumene. In a certain sense, he became the 
instrument for understanding the myriad information contained in the writings of the Alexander 
historians. Accordingly, he was a forerunner and source of Strabo in his analysis of the com- 
panions of Alexander. Thus, we must ask ourselves which of the opinions of the geographer 
of Amasia are originally his and which are derivative of Eratosthenes of Cyrene. This task is 
extremely difficult due to the fact that Strabo only in rare cases specifically mentions the author 
and work to which he refers. 

Eratosthenes was, along with Hipparchus, Polybius and Posidonius, one of the ancient 
geographers who most influenced Strabo's Geography. He 1s in fact one of the sources most 
quoted by Strabo in his whole book. The reason is simple; Strabo's the main goal is to upgrade 
and improve Eratosthenes' Geographika. In other words, Strabo's criticisms of Alexander histo- 
rians form part of his attempt to surpass his predecessor of Cyrene. Hence, it is impossible to 
study Strabo's relationship with Alexander's geographers if we do not include the significant 
factor of Strabo's relationship to Eratosthenes. 

There are several modern studies of Strabo and the Alexander historians! and similarly of 
Eratosthenes and Strabo.? But, to the best of our knowledge, this chapter is the first study to 
examine all these authors together, thus filling a critical gap in scholarly studies and specifically 
in Strabonian studies. 


Eratosthenes, Strabo and Alexander the Great 


In all probability, Eratosthenes began his lost work with a reference to Alexander's conquests 
(Str. 1.3.3). The decision to begin with Alexander was neither trivial nor anecdotal, on the 
contrary, in this way he justified the importance of his contribution to the geographical science. 
Eratosthenes asserted that his Geographika was a valuable contribution to the thinking of his 
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time, a time in which the world had been expanded by Alexander. In general, his statement has 
been accepted by many scholars? However, the historians of Alexander are usually criticized 
for being too dependent on earlier traditions and topics prior to the Macedonian expedition,’ 
which is an absolute contradiction to the notion of new geographical and intellectual horizons. 
Eratosthenes too censured these authors because they changed the map of Asia in order to 
promote the Macedonian king’s fame (Str. 11.7.4; 15.1.11; Arr. An. 5.3.1-4). If then our main 
sources do not necessarily reflect any progress in the geography of that period, why should we 
accept that Alexander improved the geography of ancient times? 

Alexander the Great has proven to be a powerful image through the ages, and as such his 
character influenced even the traditions of ancient geography. According to many scholars, 
Alexander was much more an explorer than a conqueror.? His interest in science was genuine 
and is assumed to be the result of Aristotle's influence.^ Therefore, the explorer who conquered 
the physical world and the philosopher who changed the intellectual one are welded into the 
one personality, Alexander. This perception was and is an irresistible temptation for ancient and 
modern scholars, viewing in the relationship between teacher and student evidence of the influ- 
ence of the intellectuals on historical changes. 

Moreover, Eratosthenes creates a premise adopted by Strabo: there is a profound relation- 
ship between military conquests and the increase of geographical knowledge, so the larger the 
conquest, the more valuable the geographical work." This is true to a certain degree, that is to 
say, although the expansion of horizons creates a large amount of data, it does not always mean 
an actual change in the way of studying geography. If there is not a change in the scientific 
paradigm, the progress will be quantitative and not qualitative. 

Eratosthenes was very critical of Alexander historians, but praised the king for ignor- 
ing differences between Greeks and Barbarians.? Thus, we can conclude that Eratosthenes 
admired the Macedonian conqueror, but had no great sympathy for some of his historians. 
The same contradiction is found among modern scholars. They praise Alexander's expan- 
sion of the geographical horizons but criticize his historians for their lack of objectivity. 
Therefore Eratosthenes must have been the first author who clearly linked Alexander with 
the advance of geographical knowledge. 

Another possible reason for Eratosthenes's emphasis on the importance of Alexander the 
Great's contribution to geography is that his companions were occasionally exclusive sources for 
information on many regions of the oikoumene. Traditionally, ancient geographers and historians 
based their knowledge on their autopsia, i.e. their direct knowledge of the field, but Eratosthenes 
was not a traveller and therefore depended on other authors for all his data." Thus, his exposi- 
tion of the benefits of the Macedonian conquest of Asia could be a way of minimizing his lack 
of autoptical knowledge. 

Many years after Eratosthenes, Strabo of Amasia tried to surpass his predecessor (Str. 1.2.2). 
Let us note that for this reason he highlights his strengths over his rival, among them, true autop- 
sia (Str. 2.5.11), the use of more sources, and the further progress of geographical knowledge in 
his time (Str. 1.2.1). 

In fact, Strabo himself relates his travels around the world.!! One of them is very striking, 
since the passage with which he finishes his work is the sight of Eratosthenes's homeland, Cyrene 
(Str. 17.3.20-21). The passage is placed not only appropriately to his geographical description 
of the Mediterranean coast, but also because it seems that Strabo specifically had Eratosthenes 
in mind (Str. 17.3.22), as he is included among the famous people of Cyrene." Somehow, 
Eratosthenes is the alpha and omega of Strabo's Geography. 

In contrast, Strabo indicated the faults of Eratosthenes in the analysis of his readings 
(Str. 1.3.23) and therefore criticism of the source was another reason to proclaim the superiority 
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of Strabo's work over his predecessor. However, it does not mean that Strabo consulted the 
same works as the geographer of Cyrene. As discussed later, many of Strabo's informants about 
Alexander were most likely known to him through Eratosthenes. The question of whether 
Strabo read all the authors quoted in his work has caused much debate among scholars.? As he 
constantly relies on other authors, his originality on some issues is reduced to corrosive criticisms 
(Str. 2.1.9; 2.4.1), but it does not mean that he did not make his own contributions to geographi- 
cal science.'* However, it is very probable that his opinions about Alexander historians may have 
been deeply affected by his epanorthosis/diorthosis (rectification) of Eratosthenes (Str. 1.2.21). 

Finally, Strabo also adopts Eratosthenes’ point of view about the connection between mili- 
tary and geographical progress: 


[T]he spread ofthe empires of the Romans and of the Parthians has presented to geog- 
raphers of today a considerable addition to our empirical knowledge of geography, 
just as did the campaign of Alexander to geographers of earlier times, as Eratosthenes 
points out. For Alexander opened up for us geographers a great part of Asia and all 
the northern part of Europe as far as the Ister River; the Romans have made known 
all the western part of Europe as far as the River Albis, and the regions beyond the 
Ister as far as the Tyras River; and Mithridates, surnamed Eupator, and his generals 
have made known the regions beyond the Tyras as far as Lake Maeotis and the line 
of coast that ends at Colchis; and, again, the Parthians have increased our knowledge 
in regard to Hyrcania and Bactriana, and in regard to the Scythians who live north 
of Hyrcania and Bactriana, all of which countries were but imperfectly known to the 
earlier geographers. I therefore may have something more to say than my predecessors. 
(Str. 1.2.1 translated by H. L. Jones) 


Strabo had more to say than any other geographer who had preceded him. Again, rather than 
pursue other directions, he uses the arguments of his rival to counter his own lack of inventive- 
ness. But, although according to Strabo, Eratosthenes! work is obsolete because of its sources, he 
had to use the same material for some areas of the world. Accordingly, India is Strabo’s Achilles’ 
heel, because he had to rely almost exclusively on Alexander historians to write his book about 
this remote region. 

As noted above, Eratosthenes does not hesitate to criticize some of these historians, accusing 
them of making changes in the geographical space in order to make Alexander's Empire larger. ^ 
The analysis of Strabo's sources is influenced by these circumstances, given that he also high- 
lights this geographical manipulation. It is possible to see how his opinion about some authors 
depends on what has been previously discussed by Eratosthenes.'^ 

In a few words, Strabo's critique of Alexander historians is part of his diorthosis of Eratosthenes. 
In fact, it was an essential one, since, as we have already seen, the geographer of Cyrene used 
the data from the Macedonian expedition in order to stress the importance of his Geographika.'” 


Strabo and Alexander historians 


Primarily, all Strabo's records of the writings of Alexander's companions are concentrated in 
his fifteenth book about India, which is based on multiple items of information. Although 
Strabo does not consider them reliable authorities (Str. 11.6.3—4), he had to use them because 
they were the only sources for this region of the oikoumene.'* In short, it is a very chaotic book, 
because it is organized according to the sources," so it is not unusual to see repetitions. This 
makes us think that many of these citations are second-hand, given that it would have been 
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better if it had been organized by topics. Nevertheless, it is sensible if we understand that he 
might have used an intermediary source to write this book, and had insufficient room to maneu- 
ver according to his own stylistic criteria. 

A century ago, Friedrich Reuss argued that all the documentation about the Macedonian 
king had been compiled and revised by Eratosthenes in his book and Strabo had access to this 
information.” Some scholars have rejected this theory. On the one hand, it is hard to believe 
that a geographical book might have contained all the historical events of Alexander's expe- 
dition.” On the other hand, most experts have rightly refused to consider Strabo as a mere 
compiler of literary excerpts.” As we show below, it is possible to discern a middle way between 
the above theories. 

Before starting our analysis of the fragments of Alexander historians, we need to discuss 
what authors might be part of that group. There are so many names that we will concentrate 
on some who are quoted by Strabo. Finally, given that most of them wrote their works after 
Alexander's death, we cannot accurately define their chronological order. An author such as 
Megasthenes, for instance, could have written his work immediately after Alexander's death or 
during Seleucus’ reign.” Similarly, it is not known when Cleitarchus wrote his work, but given 
his importance in the configuration of Alexander's myth, he must be included in the list of 
names that we will examine. Currently, Eratosthenes sets the chronological limit of our study, 
because one of the issues that should be addressed is whether or not further data exists about the 
Macedonian conquest of Asia in Strabo which is not found in Eratosthenes. 


1 Callisthenes 


In antiquity Callisthenes had the reputation of being a flatterer. Even so, Strabo quoted him 
eleven times. But we can find only a few observations about the mythology of Asia Minor 
in his fragments." Another quotation (Str. 13.4.50 = FGrHist 124 F 29) deals with the cap- 
ture of Sardis by force. However, this could not have happened during Alexander's lifetime, 
because this town was delivered to the conqueror without violence (cf. Arr. An. 1.17.3). So 
this fragment and the previous must be assigned to his book Hellenika rather than to Praxeis 
Alexandrou, since there is no evidence that they ever spoke about Alexander.” In order to 
describe Alexander's visit to Siwa, Strabo (17.1.43) used Callisthenes again. This is the only 
fragment that unquestionably belongs to Praxeis Alexandrou. The use of only one passage serves 
as weak evidence to show that Strabo consulted Callisthenes’ book directly. In all probability, 
he did not use Callisthenes at all, but refers through Eratosthenes. This explains why Strabo 
presents a short version of all the events mentioned. Besides, Arrian (An. 3.3.1), Plutarch (Mor. 
332a) and Strabo (17.1.43) are the only ones who make clear that Alexander wanted to emu- 
late his ancestors (Perseus and Heracles) when he decided to go to Siwah. Arrian never quoted 


26 


Callisthenes in his Anabasis, nevertheless he often used Eratosthenes.^^ Plutarch also mentions 
Eratosthenes in the same work (Mor. 3302) but never Callisthenes.” Therefore, everything sug- 


gests that Strabo's source was Eratosthenes. 


2 Onesicritus 


Strabo quoted Onesicritus twenty-two times. Perhaps Strabo used him directly but Onesicritus 
was also a source for Nearchus, Megasthenes and Eratosthenes. Therefore, it is possible that 
Strabo never read his work directly. An extensive fragment related to the Gymnosophists appears 
in Strabo (15.1.64—65), but it is a topic common to all these different authors.” Therefore 
they could have included this passage in their records, but most probably this text should be 
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attributed to Onesicritus. Similarly, the virtual discussion between Onesicritus and Strabo on 
the explanation of Theodectes (c. 380-340 BCE) regarding the origin of the black skin of the 
Ethiopians (Str. 15.1.24) does not mean that Strabo read this feature in Onesicritus. It was a 
common phenomenon in antiquity to quote even at second-hand, so it is not unreasonable to 
think that Strabo's knowledge of Onesicritus derived mainly from other sources. 

Strabo quotes Onesicritus only to differ from him (Str. 15.1.12; 18; 20; 21; 24). Indeed, no 
other Alexander historian is criticized as much as Onesicritus. He is vilified for being a compul- 
sive liar (Str. 15 1.28). But the geographer of Amasia still recognizes that, “he tells some things 
that are both plausible and worthy of mention, and therefore they are not passed by in silence 
even by one who disbelieves them". There is a strong contradiction in Strabo's words, and we 
are inclined to think that Eratosthenes determined Strabo's opinion for him. The latter had a 
good opinion of Onesicritus (cf. Str. 15.1.13; 14—15; 20), and Strabo may have attacked him to 
underline the fallibility of his predecessor. 

In any case, it is very interesting to note that Arrian and Strabo present many similari- 
ties to Onesicritus, despite the fact that Arrian never mentioned him as a primary source 
(Arr. An. 5.5.1; cf. Ind. 3.6; 6.8). For instance, both mention that the hippopotamus is not 
found in India, but they also include another version from Onesicritus about the exist- 
ence of the hippopotamus in the Indus.” Both continuously repeated the estimates of the 
size of India made by different authors in the same order (Ctesias, Onesicritus, Nearchus 


30 


and Megasthenes).” thus we can conclude that they copied the citations of Eratosthenes. 
The question remains whether this practice completely excludes a direct consultation of 


Onesicritus, though episodic, by Strabo. 


3 Nearchus 


Nearchus is quoted twenty-three times, mainly in the fifteenth book. Leroy distinguishes two 
kinds of citations," indirect quotations that come from Eratosthenes (2.1.20; 15.1.12; 15.2.1; 
16.3.5) and Apollodorus Artemite (11.13.6); and others that have been taken directly from 
Nearchus (15.1.16; 18; 20; 25; 44; 45; 66; 15.2.5; 16.3.7). This methodology makes sense if 
someone is amalgamating different sources to create a book, but there is also another explana- 
tion; Strabo is using an intermediary source to write this section of his Geography. 'The opinion 
of the author in question is more important to Strabo than the data of his sources, and for this 
reason he prefers to rely on his information. 

Arrian and Strabo share points in common in their use of of Nearchus.? However, the 
voyage of Nearchus and his penuries have been radically summarized by Strabo.? Following 
Nearchus, Strabo (15.3.1) and Arrian (Ind. 40.2—5) divided Persia into three climatic areas, but 
in contrast, Arrian highlighted the fertility of the central zone. Arrian, who had certainly read 
Nearchus, accused Onesicritus of taking the title of admiral (nauarchos) when he was only a 
steersman (kybernetes), whereas Strabo says that Onesicritus was a chief pilot (archikybernetes) of 
Alexander's fleet. In our opinion, the only justification is that he found this detail in the book 
of Eratosthenes or another source. Curiously, the main authors who used Nearchus in antiquity 
(Strabo, Pliny and Arrian) also quoted Eratosthenes. Two of them (Pliny, HN 6.81 and Strabo) 
considered that Onesicritus played an important role in Alexander's army, and only Arrian 
asserts that he had usurped Nearchus’ position. Arrian considers Nearchus’ account more reli- 
able, because he had the chance to read both authors (Nearchus and Eratosthenes). Pliny and 
Strabo prefer the data of their intermediary source or, simply, they were unable to consult this 
detail in Nearchus' book. 
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In the same way, Pliny (HN 9.3), Arrian (Ind. 30.1—9) and Strabo (15.2.12) tell a similar story 
about Nearchus and the whales. It is an important narrative, but not so crucial that is under- 
standable why three different authors decided to include this incident in their works. Taking 
into account that Nearchus is an essential part of Arrian's Indika, he may be excluded. However, 
itis very significant that Strabo and Pliny, who briefly summarized the Cretan admiral, chose 
also to incorporate this passage. We are inclined to think that both of them used all these data 
from Eratosthenes. This is the reason they disagreed with Arrian. 


4 Polycleitus 


Polycleitus of Larissa is mentioned by name only five times in Strabo's Geography. Nonetheless, 
he is a very important authority because he provides the main evidence for alterations in the 
description of Asia which served to glorify Alexander's ego: 


Many false notions were also added to the account of this sea because of Alexander's 
love of glory . . . it was resolved to manipulate the account of Alexander's expedition 
so that in fame at least he might be credited with having conquered those parts of Asia 
too. They therefore united Lake Maeotis, which receives the Tanais, with the Caspian 
Sea, calling this too a lake and asserting that both were connected with one another 
by an underground passage and that each was a part of the other. Polycleitus goes on 
to adduce proofs in connection with his belief that the sea is a lake (for instance, he 
says that it produces serpents, and that its water is sweetish); and that it is no other 
than Maeotis he judges from the fact that the Tanais empties into it. From the same 
Indian mountains, where the Ochus and the Oxus and several other rivers rise, flows 
also the Iaxartes, which, like those rivers, empties into the Caspian Sea and is the 
most northerly of them all . . . they gave as proof that it was the Tanais mentioned by 
Polycleitus that the country on the far side of this river produces the fir-tree and that 
the Scythians in that region use arrows made of fir-wood . . . But Eratosthenes says 
that the fir-tree grows also in India and that Alexander built his fleet out of fir-wood 
from there. Eratosthenes tries to reconcile many other differences of this kind, but as 
for me, let what I have said about them suffice. (Str. 11.7.4) 


It is most likely that this statement comes from Eratosthenes, since he censured the susceptibil- 
ity to flattery (kolakia) of Alexander historians. Nevertheless, it is unnecessary to think that this 
mistake was premeditated. Polycleitus' train of thought was very simple: the Tanais is the stream 
which flows to Lake Maeotis (Azov Sea), where in reality this river flows into the Caspian 
Sea. He infers, therefore, that both of them must be considered as the same inland sea. He was 
unaware of the existence of the Aral Sea, which might have predisposed him to develop this 
theory.” 

However, Polycleitus' argument is correct; the normal marine salinity of Lake Maeotis is 
34.3 per cent whereas the Black Sea's is 18.6 per cent and in some areas of the Caspian the salin- 
ity is 10 per cent.? Something similar happens in the Aral Sea at the mouth of the Syr Darya 
and Amu Darya, where the salinity is very low. It is therefore possible that Polycleitus was 
unintentionally confusing the Aral Sea with the Caspian. 

In fact, Strabo's aim is not to show the weakness of Polycleitus’ theory but rather to reflect 
Eratosthenes’ lack of common sense in interpreting his sources, making one observation and 
afterwards contradicting it. 
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5 Aristobulus 


Aristobulus of Cassandreia is quoted sixteen times. Of all che Alexander historians, he is the one 


36 


most valued by Strabo.” Contrary to what one may think, Strabo does not rely on Aristobulus 
exclusively for geographical questions (as in Str. 11.7.2; 15.1.21), but also to support historical 
events (Str. 13.1.26; 14.3.9; 15.3.9; 16.1.5; 16.1.11; 17.1.6). 

Of all the sources, it is most probable that Strabo read Aristobulus of Cassandreia in the origi- 
nal. This may explain why he is not included among the liars who have written of the affairs 
of India (Str. 2.1.9; 15.1.28). Additional revealing details are found when comparing Arrian's 
and Strabo's use of Aristobulus. Their description of the tomb of Cyrus has much in common 
(Arr. An. 6.29.4; 10; Str. 15.3.7), but Arrian's version is fuller than Strabo's report. Strabo may 
have condensed his narration or perhaps in this case Strabo did not rely on his primary source. 
This is suggested due to some distortion from the original source." We may therefore conclude 
that even with his most reliable source, Strabo may have combined direct and indirect quotes. 


6 Cleitarchus 


Cleitarchus of Alexandria was the most famous of Alexander historians. However, Strabo quotes 
him only five times. The few fragments conserved in Geography draw our attention. 

The consequence of Cleitarchus’ belief in the universal domain of Alexander is the disappear- 
ance of the Pontic-Caucasian region from Asia. This forces him to restructure the geographic 
space known up to his time. Therefore, he has to relocate and gather together people who were 
separated by large distances.” This mistake is also attested in two passages of Strabo, where it is 
stated that Cleitarchus has to create an isthmus to allow the meeting between Alexander and the 
Amazon queen (Str. 11.1.5; 11.5.4). 

Curiously, Cleitarchus is only mentioned once in the fifteenth book on India (Str. 15.1.69), 
namely, he is the source least used in all of this section. This does not correspond to use of him 
as a primary source by both geographers, Eratosthenes and Strabo. 

In contrast to other historians of Alexander (Onesicritus or Megasthenes), Strabo does not 
quote Cleitarchus alongside Eratosthenes in the same passage. On the contrary, the author 
responsible for undermining Cleitarchus’ opinion is usually Posidonius (Str. 7.2.2; 11.1.5), one 
of Strabo’s favorite sources. Perhaps Strabo found quotations of Cleitarchus in Posidonius or, 
less likely, in Cleitarchus’ original work. However, when Pliny (HN 6.15) names Cleitarchus, 
he does it alongside Eratosthenes and apparently in chronological order. 

Moreover, Bosworth has argued that there are indications that Arrian knew the work of 
Cleitarchus. This could be explained if it is assumed that Aristobulus or Eratosthenes had used 
his work. Therefore, the possibility that Strabo had read Cleitarchus through Eratosthenes and 
Posidonius cannot be excluded. 


7 Ptolemy 


The existence of only one quotation in Strabo (7.3.8) seems insufficient to assume direct use of 
the text. Some authors believe that even that one passage is not taken from Ptolemy, and they 
state that Strabo knew this through the work of Posidonius.? However, it is equally possible 
that Eratosthenes was once again Strabo’s source as that he is also quoted in the same chapter 
(Str. 7.3.6; 7.3.7). It is known through Arrian that Ptolemy’s book focused on military ques- 


) 


tions;" nevertheless, there was also space for geographical digressions. Pliny (HN 1.12-13) 


included his name among authors who talk about plants, therefore the lack of geographical 
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data cannot be a reason to explain the almost total absence of Ptolemy in Strabo's Geography. 
The only possible explanation is that the passage from Ptolemy in Strabo's work comes from 
other authors (Eratosthenes or Posidonius). 


8 Megasthenes 


Along with Onesicritus, Megasthenes is the author most criticized by Strabo, who apparently 
disliked Megasthenes’ particular preference for fabulous legends and fantastic creatures 
(Str. 2.1.9). Nevertheless, Strabo needs to use his book. Megasthenes is quoted eighteen times. 
For the most part, he is often quoted along with Eratosthenes (Str. 15.1.7; 11; 20). This fact 
would be sufficient argument to assume that Strabo is copying his quotations again, but it can- 
not completely explain the number of references to Megasthenes, since the number of citations 
of this author is higher throughout the fifteenth book. The comparison between the accounts 
of Strabo and Arrian is once again very illustrative. The narrative of the former is more chaotic, 
given that he has to combine more sources. At some point he rejects Megasthenes' description 
and relies on other authors (Str. 15.1.43). However, Arrian (Ind. 11—12) prefers to keep the 
logical order of his original source. 

It is decisive to determine whether we are faced with a feature of Strabo’s erudition or 
proof of his plagiarism of an intermediary informant. In our opinion, there is evidence for both 
assumptions. 


9 The bematists 


The bematists were a group of Alexander's staff specialized in measuring distances. The most 
important of these were Diognetus and Baeton. The idea of the Taurus-Caucasus as a line that 
divided Asia in two parts is often attributed to the bematists (Plin. HN 7.11—12), and what little 
is known about them comes from Strabo (15.1.11) and Pliny (HN 6.44—45; 6.61-62). It is also 
obvious that both knew their measurements via Eratosthenes, "' given that they were vital to the 
elaboration of his map of Asia. 


10 Androsthenes 


Androsthenes participated in Nearchus' expedition, and also made another coastal voyage 
around the Persian Gulf (Str. 16.3.2—4). Strabo used him as a source for describing the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, but he appears only once in the Geography. It is very likely that Pliny also 
used Androsthenes to describe the fauna of the island of Tylos (Plin. HN 12.38). In contrast, 
Arrian does not mention Androsthenes in his Indika, but he includes a topic extremely related 
to this author: the local pearling (Arr. Ind. 8.8—12). Everything supports the assumption that 
Eratosthenes made use of this source and that Strabo once again took data from him.? 


11 Patrocles 


According to Strabo (2.1.6), Patrocles handled the records made by Xenocles, Alexander's treas- 
urer. For this reason Eratosthenes' and Strabo's confidence in him is almost absolute. However, 
Eratosthenes and Patrocles disagreed on some questions about the measures of India (Str. 2.1.7). 
Strabo prefers to support Eratosthenes because he is his main source of information, while 
Patrocles is just one of his secondary informants, despite being one of his favorite sources. 
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12 Other Alexander historians 


Although Strabo is well-known as one ofthe ancient writers who utilized a great number of sources 
from among the Alexander historians," he did not have access to all of them. Indeed, there is a 
considerable number who are never quoted under any circumstances. Chares of Mytilene is one 
of them. Neither Marsyas of Pella nor Ephippus of Olynthus appear in Strabo's Geography and in 
Arrian's works. Even more relevant is the fact that Strabo does not quote any Alexander historian of 
the post-Eratosthenes era, with the exception of Aristos of Salamis (Str. 14.6.3; 15.3.8). However, 
the chronology of this writer is uncertain and he could be a contemporary of Eratosthenes." 

The absence of other Alexander historians in Eratosthenes’ work is never mentioned by 
Strabo, and this is a strong argument for those who argue that Strabo had to utilize him as an 
intermediary source for writing about the main issues related to Alexander the Great, since 
our attention is drawn to the fact that regardless of the passage of two centuries, Strabo did not 
include new sources about Alexander. 


Conclusion 


Some conclusions can be drawn from our exposition: 


1 Strabo did not read all the Alexander historians whom he cites. It is beyond any shadow of 
doubt that Callisthenes, Ptolemy, Policleitus, Cleitarchus, the bematists and Patrocles were 
not included in his list of primary sources. Other authors such as Megasthenes, Onesicritus 
and Nearchus were quoted by Strabo via Eratosthenes and sometimes possibly from the 
original source. The only author unquestionably used by Strabo directly is Aristobulus. 


N 


Eratosthenes’ work, apparently, contained the largest collection of Alexander historians in 

Antiquity. This assumption has been taken for granted by modern scholars without calling 

this theory into question. In a certain sense, Alexander was turned into a “geographer” by 

Eratosthenes to give more credibility to his work.” 

3 Contrary to our theory, it cannot be argued that Eratosthenes! book was purely geographi- 
cal, since there was no separation between history and geography in the Ancient World.* 
Thus, Strabo limited his interest to the geographical aspects of Eratosthenes's work since 
the fragments of this author which have been preserved demonstrate that his writings cov- 
ered a wide array of topics." In a word, there was no separation between the different fields 
of science, and a polymath was the paradigm for the wise man (cf. Str. 1.1.1); Eratosthenes 
was the greatest exponent of this paradigm. 

4 Strabo should not be viewed only as a geographer, but also as a historian, because in 

Antiquity there is an overlap between geography and history. He wrote a historical work 

(Historika Hypomnemata) in forty-three books. From the fifth book, he continued the work 

of Polybius which concluded in 146 BCE. So only four books were allotted to the collec- 

tion of all the relevant facts between Alexander's expedition and this year. On the basis of 
two passages in the Geography (Str. 2.1.9; 11.9.3), some scholars have suspected the exist- 
ence of a specific book of Strabo about Alexander," but it is the most likely that he is just 
making a reference to Historika Hypomnemata. Everything seems to suggest that there was 
but one historical work. For such a small work, Strabo did not need a large number of 
sources. In other words, it would have been sufficient to complete the task using the books 
of Eratosthenes and any other one ofthe Alexander historians, the most likely option being 

Aristobulus. Neither in the Geography, nor in the Historika Hypomnemata, was Strabo forced 

to use all of the Alexander historians. 
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Finally, one important question remains: whether or not Strabo copied his intermedi- 
ary source (Eratosthenes). Although he was acquainted with many sources, his depend- 
ence on Eratosthenes cannot be easily understood by the mentality of our times. Strabo 
had an independent mind," or at least he tried to maintain a critical attitude towards 
his sources. The key to understanding Strabo’s method is his diorthosis of ancient geog- 
raphers. To a certain extent, Strabo felt like a “dwarf riding on the shoulders of a 
giant", when he was told of these authors (c£. Str. 1.2.1). For this reason, he has to be 
very critical of some of them in order to overcome his own prejudices in their favor. 
Eratosthenes was the cornerstone of this endeavor. Strabo tried to show his superiority in 
other aspects mentioned above (autopsia, source criticism and the superior geographical 
knowledge of his time). Criticism of Alexander historians is a key element in achieving 
this objective, since they were the main source of information for Eratosthenes in his 
own Geographika. The geographer of Cyrene also criticized some of these historians, 
but Strabo broadens the critique with the objective of dismantling the arguments of his 
rival. This way the reader is invited to conclude that Eratosthenes trusted the fantasies of 
Alexander historians, while Strabo shuns fiction." 


Thus we can find in Strabo both direct and indirect quotations; the important thing is not 


the information gleaned from this or that author, but rather to demonstrate and prove that 


Eratosthenes's work has been overtaken by Strabo's Geography. 
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TEXTUAL TRADITION AND 
TEXTUAL PROBLEMS 


Roberto Nicolai 


Manuscript tradition and modern editions 


In the new millennium we were privileged to see the publication of a complete critical 
edition of Strabo (Radt 2002-2011),! thus bridging the more-than-150-year gap spanning 
the editio maior of Kramer (published between 1844 and 1852). In the twentieth century, 
after the full publication of the Vatican Palimpsest (Aly 1956)? three critical editions were 
launched: that of Francesco Sbordone, covering up to Book 9, whose publication began in 
1963 (the last volume, containing Books 7—9, was released posthumously in 2000, under the 
tutelage of Silvio Medaglia)? the Belles Lettres edition, published beginning in 1966, under 
the supervision of multiple editors (Francois Lasserre, Germaine Aujac, Raoul Baladié) and 
ending at Book 12 (until the recent publication of Book 17 under Benoit Laudenbach); 
and Wolfgang Aly's edition, interrupted at Book 6 and published posthumously between 
1968—1972. Aubrey Diller's study on the textual tradition of the Geography (Diller 1975) has 
also proven to be a fundamental milestone in Strabonian studies; Radt referred to Diller's 
results in his own work. 

In retracing the history of Strabo's text, with its composition as our starting point, we 
must first and foremost take into consideration the hypothesis of Meineke, according to 
whom Strabo would not have worked continuously on the Geography, but rather in inter- 
vals; the work would have been ultimately deprived of his final authorial touch.* We cannot 
be certain that the work had the form of a “pile of cards" when Strabo died, but it seems 
quite plausible that the author would have occasionally added, in the margins, facts gleaned 
from recent readings or from other sources of information. Our modern idea, conditioned 
by the invention of the printing press, of a literary work as something that is published in 
its definitive form, may cause grave misunderstandings when applied to the ancient world. 
Publishing, in Antiquity, meant making one's works available to others in such a way that 
they might make copies of it. It did not imply, however, that the work was to be considered 
finished and immutable, nor did it mean that the author could not return to work on a pub- 
lished text. Meineke's other hypothesis, according to which Strabo's own additions would 
have been far fewer than the later interventions of Byzantine school masters, was discredited 
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by Diller on the basis of two very strong arguments: firstly, the Geography was never used 
as a school text; and secondly, the Vatican Palimpsest already contains some of the passages 
suspected of being later additions.^ 

In the early centuries of the Empire, the work, partially because of its dimensions, 
was reproduced in a limited number of copies. These would have ostensibly been held 
in large libraries like that at Alexandria. There are very few papyrus fragments, all dated 
between the second and third centuries. Radt cites P.Kóln 1. 8; P.Oxy. 3447; P. Laur. III 
294 A; P.Oxy. 4459, to which I add P.Oxy. 4947, published in 2009, and which contains 
fragments of 5.4.12f. The number of citations pre-dating the sixth century is also quite 
low: Dionysius Periegetes, Athenaeus, and a few others. When it comes to citations, we 
must also specify that the ancient custom did not entail the systematic citation of sources, 
which, moreover, were primarily referenced in the context of dissenting arguments. This 
was especially the case when the cited information came from great encyclopedic works 
like Strabo's. 

The situation changed in the sixth century, where we find multiple authors who had 
lived — or at least worked for some time — in Constantinople, using and citing Strabo. 
The most important among these is Stephanus of Byzantium, author of a geographical 
lexicon (preserved in an epitome) which cites Strabo more than 200 times.” A comparison 
of Stephanus's lessons with those of the medieval tradition does not allow us to position 
the manuscript used by Stephanus in the stemma codicum.* This is also the case with the 
Vatican Palimpsest, which dates to the fifth century and thus slightly precedes the sixth 
century's renewed interest in Strabo. Diller lists a series of conjunctive errors between the 
Palimpsest and the archetype of the medieval tradition, hypothesizing that their common 
source should be placed at a certain distance from the first transcription of the autograph.? 

The production of new manuscripts between the fifth and sixth centuries allowed Strabo's 
text to overcome the bottleneck of the seventh and eighth centuries, a period which experi- 
enced a significant reduction in the number of preserved — and even more so, read — authors. 
The cultural rebirth associated with the name of the Patriarch Photios enabled Strabo’s work 
to survive and ultimately reach us. Photios must have been personally interested in the geog- 
rapher.'” The same can be said of Arethas of Caesarea, to whose circle Lasserre attributes the 
production of the medieval tradition's archetype in lowercase script.!! 

We can consider the ninth century, with its Chrestomathy (Pal. Heidel. Gr. 398 [X]),'? the 
beginning of the medieval manuscript tradition. This epitome of Strabo is at times highly diver- 
gent from the rest of the tradition. The principle evidence for Books 1—9 is the tenth-century 
Paris. Gr. 1397 (A). Given that the hyparchetype of Books 10-17 (a)'* has characteristics similar 
to those of A in all manuscripts but the thirteenth-fourteent-century Vat. Gr. 1329 (E) — which 
starts from around the half-point of 12.8.9 — and the fourteenth-century Epitome, Vat. Gr. 482 
(E)," we might conclude that @ represents the second volume of a single edition of the work. 
Two other hyparchetypes can be reconstructed: that of Books 1—7 in all manuscripts except for 
A and E (B), and that of Books 8—9 in all manuscripts except for A, a lacuna-riddled and inten- 
tionally abbreviated codex which Kramer called decurtatus (£). This manuscript acted as model 
for E and was used by Eustathius. The hyparchetype B was mutilated, as all of the codices that 
derive from it are truncated at 7.7.11. The final part of Book 7 is missing in A as well, due to at 
least a quaternion of fallen material. 

Summarizing the stemma codicum, we can say that the manuscript sources for Books 1-9 are, 
beyond the Palimpsest, the Parisinus A and the f family; the latter can be reconstructed through 
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Stemma codicum for Strabo's Geography 
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Figure 24.1 — Stemma codicum from Diller 1975, 26. 


the codices Athous Vatop. 655 (fourteenth century) (B) and Paris. Gr. 1393 (thirteenth century) 
(C). The Epitome and the Chrestomathy can also be added to this list. 

For Books 10-17, alongside the Palimpsest, there are two independent branches of transmission 
(a; F), together with the Epitome and the Chrestomathy. The hyparchetype (a) of Books 10-17 can 
be reconstructed from the following manuscripts: B, C, Marc. Gr. XI 6 (fourteenth century) (D).* 

The other manuscripts, all from the fifteenth century, are either all wholly descripti, relevant 
for only certain portions of text (in cases where the other specimens are mutilated), or, ulti- 
mately, for conjectures introduced by Renaissance copyists.'^ 

The stemmatic situation of Strabo's textual tradition does not allow for mechanical choices. 
The Vatican Palimpsest is full of lacunae and difficult to read, to the extent that Radt chose to 
reproduce, under different tags, the readings of Cozza-Luzi, Aly and Lasserre, expressing his 
hope that new technologies might help us arrive at a more trustworthy transcription of this 
specimen." The Epitome, and even more so the Chrestomathy, because of their nature, must 
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be considered partially autonomous texts in which it is often difficult to distinguish Strabo's 
contribution from that of the excerpt authors. The burden of textual choices thus falls on the 
shoulders of editors and their judgment. The task is made even more difficult by the centuries- 
old stratification of conjectures which have found their way into the text, beginning with 
copyists (particularly in the Renaissance) who have silently corrected Strabo's text. 


Types of textual problems in Strabo 


Repositioning portions of text believed to be out of place 


In this section I will examine a few types of textual problems posed by the Geography, with 
the intention of demonstrating the difficulties encountered by scholars who approach Strabo's 
work. Before turning to Strabo (and all other ancient authors) as sources of information, we 
must first be aware of how the text was transmitted and of the pitfalls of such treatment. 

Strabo's text has often been treated with excessive flippancy, as was usual in nineteenth- 
century philology and even in some twentieth-century editions (Aly, Lasserre). One of the most 
common editorial interventions is the repositioning of portions of text believed to be out of 
place. I present two examples. 

In 5.1.11 Strabo speaks of Lucca, its population, and of a strong contingent of cavalry hailing 
from this area (póg de toig Speow ¿ori nód toic onepketiévoig tfjg Aobvyns AodKa’ Evtot ds 
koundov oikodotv. evavăpsi 5 Guas Å YOPA xai TO OTPATIMTLKOV EvredOev TO TAEOV &oti 
Kai tò TOV inmiKOV niÑos, && Ov Kai cóykAmtoc Xaver THY CbVTAELV). Lucca's position is 
defined in relation to the mountains overlooking Luni, but this city is mentioned for the first time, 
cursorily, at the end of 5.1.11 with regard to the course of the via Aemilia Scauri. Furthermore, the 
detailed description of Lucca is found in 5.2.5, where Lasserre moves the passage. The excellent 
apparatus of Radt (2, 2003, 22) explains the choices of the other editors. Maintaining the passage 
in the position in which it was handed down, Radt places it between parentheses and comments: 
“da jedoch die Stelle wo sie hingehóren sich nicht mit Sicherheit angeben lässt, ist es besser sie hier als eine vom 
Herausgeber des Werkes ungeschickt eingeftigte Notiz Strabons stehen zu lassen” (Radt 6, 2007, 23 s.). That 
this section was added after the fact may be confirmed, according to Radt, by the less-than-elegant 
ordo verborum. 

Methodological caution aside, we should ask ourselves whether the information concern- 
ing the cavalry’s recruitment must refer specifically to the territory of Lucca, or whether it may 
also refer to a broader region. One thing that appears certain is that this passage has its roots in 
a source from the Republican period, Polybius or Posidonius; then, if it refers to the origin of 
the Senate members belonging to the equestrian order, this piece of information must date to 
before 89 BCE, when Lucca became a municipality. It is known that even in Caesar’s time 
Lucca was part of Cisalpine Gaul, and that its territory expanded primarily in the direction of the 
Apennines, thus this information concerning Lucca may rightfully remain in its original place.'? 

The passage on Posidonia (LvBapitat . . . àvoxgópevoc) which the codices, and the major- 
ity of editors, reproduce in 5.4.13, is transferred to 6.1.1 by Meineke and Sbordone, who follow 
La Porte du Theil’s example. This is reasonable because the passage concerns the description of 
Lucania, which is separated from the territory of the Picentes by the Sele river. But, since the 
discussion of the Romans’ relocation of the Picentes to the gulf of Posidonia is featured not long 
before, the possibility that the passage is an excursus cannot be dismissed. This line of thought is 
followed by Radt, who places the passage between parentheses and suggests that it be consid- 
ered, indeed, “als Parenthese” or alternatively, as an addition of Strabo himself, inserted at this 
point by the work’s editor (Radt 2, 2003, 122; 6, 2007, 136). 
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Correction of Strabo’s ‘errors’ or those of his sources 


In some cases, Strabo's editors have tried to reconstruct the geographer's text by remedying sup- 
posed errors of his or of his sources. Measures of distance have been particularly popular targets 
of such practices. 

An exemplar case is that of the measurement, attributed to Polybius, of the tract of land 
spanning from Luni to Cosa (5.2.5). The manuscripts provide us with a figure that has been 
corrected multiple times: [[oAbBtoc 5 ook xai TODS TÓVTOG XLMOUG TETPAKEGIOVG THLAKOVTO 
Meyer. Kramer corrected TETPAKOGIOVG to tpiaxociovc; Aly, followed by Lasserre, later cor- 
rected TPLÓKOVTOL to TEVTÍKOVTOL, justifying the change in light of the frequent confusion 
between v and A (30 and 50) in the Strabonian manuscript tradition. As Aly holds that the 
numerals would have been written in extended form in the archetype, the corruption must have 
occurred on the level of the hyparchetypes. Even Lasserre went on to correct 6’ OUK to 6<é v’ 
Kai>, in this way recovering the Polybian measurement of the last partial distance, Populonia- 
Cosa, equal to 400 stadia. According to Lasserre, the archetype would have used letters of the 
alphabet in place of numerals. Thus, the total Polybian measurement, which according to Aly 
and Lasserre would amount to 1,350 stadia, to which we would add the Populonia-Cosa tract's 
400 stadia, would thus align itself with the 1,750 stadia of Strabo's measurement. 

To this already complex picture, we add that Kramer, later followed by Aly and Radt, 
changed 8'odk to 8'odk «£0». Radt gives IIoAoftog 9'00K ed Kai tod nüávtag yiA(ouc 
TETPAKOGIOvG TPLÓKOVTOL Aéyev (Radt 2, 2003, 36; 6, 2007, 37). In this way, Strabo would 
introduce a critique of Polybius. The differences between Polybius's and Strabo's measurements 
could also be due to changes in street layout; the construction of the via Aemilia Scauri in 115 
BCE reduced the distances between localities along the Tyrrhenian coast. This might in part 
explain the differences between the two authors.” In a situation of this kind, the best solution, at 
least as far as the numerals are concerned, is to keep to the text as it has been handed down, flag- 
ging any perplexities and potential proposals for correction in the critical apparatus. Correcting 
the numerals is acceptable only in particular cases, such as measurements so well-known that 
they could not have been mistaken by Strabo or his sources, and highly economical corrections 
sustained by solid, paleographic reasoning explaining the origins of a given corruption. In addi- 
tion, there is nothing more mistaken than to try to attribute an exact number to the ancient 
author, as Lasserre does in a note referring, what is more, to the text he, himself, reconstructed.” 

In 6.2.1 Strabo records a distance far from the geographical reality while describing the tract ofland 
extending from the emporeion of Akragas to Kamarina. All of his editors have made up for this in one 
way or another, with the exception of Jones, Sbordone, and Radt, who flag this gap and hypothesize 
that a number, perhaps 20, has been dropped in a saut du méme au meme (Radt 2, 2003, 166; 6, 2007, 
176). Ignazia Siviglia has defended the text, hypothesizing the existence of an error in Strabo’s source; 
lacking alternative measurements, the author would not have been able to correct such an error.” 


Onomastic and toponymic problems 


As with numerals, even proper names, names of people and places, are subject to corruption 
within the course of a work's manuscript tradition. This occurs especially when non-Greek 
areas are represented by proper nouns of little- or unknown languages. Furthermore, the eth- 
nonymns bring complex historical problems with them, in that every textual choice entails 
taking a position on, for instance, the extension of a territory occupied by a certain people, or 
on the presence of a certain people in a determined territory in a given period. 

A good example of this type of problem can be found in 5.4.13: dujKovot ô’ oi Tlíxevtes 
uéypt TOD Lápos rota pod tod OpiCovtos and va tn tfi xopac Tv àpyatov Tro av. 
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I have transcribed the text, as in most editions, according to La Porte du Theil’s conjecture: 
"IvaA(av. The manuscripts present Kaunoviav or the vox nihili kaviav. Radt, the most recent 
editor, adopts this conjecture, explaining that, in his opinion, it is better than the one the very 
same La Porte du Theil proposed as an alternative: Aevkaviav (Radt 2, 2003, 124; 6, 2007, 
138). I believe that in this case, a solution may be found by correcting kaumaviav/Kaviav to 
Tradiav, as the adjective àpyaia never appears alongside Lucania, but is often found next to 
Italy, to indicate a territory more limited than the one that would later come to be called "Italy". 
The error's genesis could lie in an erroneous transcription from the upper case.” 

The problem in 12.2.3 lies in the name of the sanctuary: £v 08 v Avtitadpo tovto Babeic 
Kai otevoi siotv abr@vec, £v oic i5pvrou ră Kóuava Kai tò tic Evvodc iepov 6 éxeivor Mà 
óvouáGovot. Codices B and C give Mă; the recentiores Măov or Múov. Lasserre marks a crux; 
Radt preserves Mà, with no comment (Radt 3, 2004, 408). There have also been corrections of 
the relative pronoun, adapting it to the female gender; this was the choice of Groskurd, later fol- 
lowed by Radt. The variants in the recentiores may have perhaps been conditioned by a Biblical 
toponym, according to which a well-educated copyist may have tried to correct the antigraph. 
An explanation proposed to me by Giusto Traina allows us to keep the transmitted text: the 
sanctuary's name could be identical to the deity's, taking into account the identification of the 
deity with her manifestation, which pervades the sanctuary and its territory.” 

The list of Paphlagonian names in 12.3.25 poses various textual problems, most of which 
relate to minor details (single consonants instead of double consonants, word divisions, long 
vowels where short ones should be). The last of these names, however, Mávnc, has been a cause 
for much discussion. In Strab. 7.3.12 it is considered a name typical of Phrygia. Reinach™ cor- 
rected this name to Mánc. Radt also adopted this emendation (Radt 3, 2004, 456), arguing for 
it in his commentary (Radt 7, 2008, 381) against Zgusta’s defense of the transmitted text. Zgusta 
had held that the name is quite common in that part of the Anatolian peninsula, and that there 
are names in Strabo's list which are not even specifically Paphlagonian. Radt replies that the 
name's diffusion would prove that Strabo could not have considered it as Paphlagonian, and that 
the geographer did not have the same knowledge of comparative linguistics that we have today. 
I find the presence of Mávng in two Paphlagonian inscriptions flagged by Robert,” together 


with Zgusta's arguments, "^ 


more convincing than the reasons in support of the text's correction. 

In 12.3.38, the manuscripts present various spellings for a toponym which many editors mark 
with cruces. Radt, like Meineke, publishes IkiCapi (Radt 3, 2004, 474), without any further 
comment. Zgusta considers the spelling y KiGépn more likely; for him, a banal error of iotacism, 
made in the presence of a rare toponym referring to an abandoned city, would be responsible.” 

In 12.8.14 Radt (Radt 3, 2004, 518; 7, 2008, 436), following Jones's instruction, gives 
Mnvoc Aokatov in place of the transmitted Mnvocs Apkaíov. The name assigned to the ter- 
ritory, Aokaia, and a comparison between this section and 12.3.31 both strongly favour this 
emendation.* 

In 13.1.45 the codices’ y Néa koun is corrected by Leaf, and later Radt (Radt 3, 2004, 588; 
for further comment see Radt 7, 2008, 378), to Aivéa kun. The presence of ts uév Aivéag 
a few lines down and the comparison with 12.2.23 make Radt’s emendation seem more favour- 


able than Meineke's specular one, which changes tfjg u&v Aivéac to tig uév Néac. 


Identifying lacunae and adding integrations for textual clarity 


As they lack the metrical protection of poetry, prosaic texts are easier targets for modifications or 
for the recognition of lacunae; one assumes, at times erroneously, that the text must be clearly 
comprehensible. 
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Radt adds three asterisks to mark the lacuna in 5.1.2 (Radt 2, 2003, 2), noting in his 
commentary that the lacuna almost certainly arose from the copyist's jump from a first to a 
second ovyxopf|ca; the general idea of what transpired would be “Die Grundlinie muss man 
zugestehen” (Radt 6, 2007, 3). Previous editors, with the exception of Jones, follow Groskurd: 
coyyopfjoat <pév oov Set tiv Báciv, ovyyopfioat> de koi TOV mMievpóv iav thy éd 
TOV nopOuov redevrâoav. Jones limits his own integrations to a small change: ovyy@pfjoat 
de <6ei> Kai TOV mievpóv píav KTA. Jones’s modification is supported by et (nui deiv 
ovyxopelv, found just a bit further down. The critic in the act of recognizing or integrating 
a lacuna may, of course, propose a saut du méme au méme as a possible cause for the textual 
problem at hand. At the same time, we must pose the question of whether it is necessary to 
make such a hypothesis. 

Another integration of Groskurd’s was endorsed by all editors, until Radt (Radt 2, 2003, 160). 
This would be: tod Metanovtiov ¿yyvtépo <tc Os Leipitidos ünotépo tod Tápavtoc in 
6.1.15. The change is justified by the line of thought Strabo follows after this passage, in which 
he motivates the colonists’ choice between the two cities of Metapontum and Siris. The geogra- 
pher had spoken of Siris (which Strabo calls “Siritis”, using the name of the greater territory) just 
lines before, in 6.1.14. On the level of expository clarity, it is evident that the text reconstructed 
by Groskurd is superior. Yet we must ask ourselves if it is permissible to try to perfect Strabo’s 
language. One of the only editors who does not accept this integration is Jones, whose respect 
for the transmitted text is admirable; he limits his intervention to an added <6é>, as does Korais: 
tod <dé>Metanovtiov.” 

The text in 11.2.17 constitutes an interesting case, in which a proposal for emendation 
coincides with the identification of a lacuna: Lasserre corrects the transmitted text (Evted0ev ðè 
1ÀoUc ét Ayrood Kai Xing tTpióv r]ugpóv i 600 Sid TO toù aiyrañods HOAOKODG sivat 
Kai TOC TOV TOTALOV EKBOAGC) publishing, like Müller, tettápov in place of 600, marking the 
presence of a lacuna immediately following. I agree with Radt, who maintains the transmitted 
numerals (Radt 3, 2004, 306; 7, 2008, 254), with the exception that I do not identify a lacuna; 
in such cases it is perhaps preferable to transfer one's own uncertainties to the critical apparatus 
and not to the text. 

Radt does not indicate a lacuna in 11.8.1 (mpoootkotot 5' adtod TA npooápktia pépr 
mp@tot pév oi PAG koi Ka006101 kai "Apa póot, kadórep sipntat, Kai TOV Ypkaviov 
tivéc, éneita TO TOV [IapOvaíov £0vog kai tò vóv Mapyiavóv xai vOv Apíov Kai 1] 
¿pnuoc, ijv aro tis Ypkaviag opiler ó Xápviog novapóg npóc ¿o PadiCovor Kai Eni TOV 
*Qyov) and explains this choice in his commentary, suggesting that the construction is zeugmatic 
(Radt 3, 2004, 340; 7, 2008, 280). Lasserre, on the other hand, had affirmed that npoootkobot 
cannot have y Epnuog as its subject, indicating a lacuna after Apiov. However, the verb has also 
been documented with reference to territories or cities, not just populations.*” 

The desire to produce a text coherent with geographic realities can lead to integrations 
which ultimately alter the transmitted text, correcting things even where Strabo or his sources 
may have been mistaken or referred to an imperfect cartographic model. This is perhaps the 
case in 11.13.2, regarding the position of Media Atropatene, where Lasserre introduces a 
change to the text exempli gratia. Kramer’s edition is as follows: tfj Matta vfi dro votov, with 
a dative in place of the transmitted genitive, a move followed by Radt (Radt 3, 2004, 374): 
Ksirou de y xopa ră èv Appevia kai ti Maciavii apos do, tH 68 neyódy Mnóíg npóg 
Svotv, 1póc GPKTOV 5 Aaubotépanc: tois 62 epi TOV uvxov Tio Y pxavíag 00 tto Kai 
Ti Matav ano vótov rapáxertal. In his commentary, Radt explains that it makes no 
sense for Atropatene, first positioned north-east of Matiene, to then be positioned to the south 
two lines down. He hypothesizes that this may be due to an error of Strabo’s or of his source 
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(Radt 7, 2008, 308 s.). Even earlier, Fabricius had suggested that the problem was caused by a 
flawed measurement of the Caspian Sea by Eratosthenes. In this case, the description's coher- 
ence is not called into question; rather, the doubt falls on the cartographic model to which 
Strabo would have referred?! 

Even in 12.2.2 (tf 9& tTOLAÚTN OLaLOTÓGEL nEpiKAstet TOV Tootkóv KOATOV ÖNAVTA Kai TO 
uetačò TOV Kilixov media mpdc tov Tadpov) Lasserre supposes that there is a lacuna after 
ueraEvV, which he tries to integrate in his critical apparatus. At the same time, he does so while 
misunderstanding the adverbial character of uetačó (noted by Radt 7, 2008, 334, who does not 
indicate a lacuna: Radt 3, 2004, 408). Analogously, we can accept Radt’s argument in 12.6.1 
(f te On Tátta éott Kai tà nepi Opkaópkoug kai IIttviooóv Kai tà TOV Avkaóvov 
òponéðia yuypà Kai WAG koi òvaypóBota); he does not add anything to the text after Tatta 
and translates: “Aufer dem Tatta-See gibt es dort da Gebiet um Orkaorkoi usw.” (Radt 3, 2004, 494; 
7, 2008, 418, which provides other passages with the same construction for comparison). As an 
alternative, we might prefer Kramer's more economical integration, TOLAÓTN, over that pro- 
posed in Lasserre’s critical apparatus. 

A missed recognition polysyndeton may be behind the changes made to 12.7.3 (ZéAyn 68 
kai és àpyfig uév vro Aakedatpoviov éxticOn nóis, Kai ¿ti npótepov nò KdAYaVTOS), 
where the majority of editors, including Radt (Radt 3, 2004, 500; 7, 2008, 423), expunge the 
first Kat, following the example of codex x. Lasserre, who preserves the conjunction, marks a 
lacuna immediately afterwards. Radt’s choice is correct as far as the supposed lacuna is con- 
cerned; however, the text, in the form transmitted to us, can be defended by hypothesizing an 
instance polysyndeton, following which Selge would have been founded, with the status of city, 
by the Lacedaemonians, and by Calchas even beforehand. Introducing parentheses into the text 
is obviously a choice of the modern editor, a choice which risks distancing us from, or distort- 
ing, a passage’s original syntactical articulation. 

A misunderstanding of the meaning of nóg seems to be behind Lasserre's hypothesis of a 
lacuna in 12.3.40 after cavóapakobpytov (v 5E TH TÓMEL TOVTI TO oavéóapakobpytov où 
TOAD ónoBev ITuoAtoov). Radt, who does not flag a lacuna here (Radt 3, 2004; 7, 2008, 403), 
explains that this term should be interpreted as indicating the entire territory of the city.” 

There is certainly a textual and/or exegetic problem in 12.4.3 (ktioua IIpovoíov tod npóc 
Kpoicov moAgunoavtoc), where Lasserre introduces a lacuna; Radt maintains the transmitted 
text, simply listing various hypotheses for the emendation of the passage in the critical appa- 
ratus (Radt 3, 2004, 484).? Prusias I certainly cannot be a contemporary of Croesus, and the 
possible hypotheses include a corruption, a lacuna, or perhaps a reference to an earlier Prusias 
unknown to us. 

There is certainly no lacuna in 12.8.8 after ovviotavtat (£v oic Kai TOPAVVOL OVVÍOTOLVTOLL 
TOAAAKIG oi SUVELEVOL ovuueivot MOADV ypóvov), as Lasserre had hypothesized. Radt does 
not accept such a lacuna and, following the example of previous editors (though not Jones), 
expunges oi (Radt 3, 2004, 512; 7, 2008, 430), translating: “dort setzen sich oft auch Gewalherrscher 
fest, die sich lange Zeit halten können”. To support this choice, Radt notes many cases where 
articles have been added in by copyists. Thus, keeping the text as transmitted, we might read 
"among these men, those who are able to hold onto power at length become tyrants", making 
oi óovápevot ovuueivat TOADV xpóvov the subject of vópavvot ovvíova vro." 

At 13.1.36, the impulse to perfect an elliptical expression of Strabo's has pushed various edi- 
tors, beginning with Groskurd — and with the exception of Jones — to suppose the presence of a 
lacuna, and at times to integrate the text: napatiOnot 6’ ó Anunrpros Kai THY AAeGavópíivnv 
“EoTiouav uópcropa tiv ovyypayaoayv nepi tfjg Ouńpov TAidd0¢ mvvOavoutvnv si nepi 
mv viv róliv ó TOAELLOG ODVEOTH, koi TO Tpoikov nediov, 6 uetačd tic MOAEMS KAI THC 
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Oaidrrns ó noits dpacer. Radt, too, presumes that there is a lacuna before tò Tpoikov 
nediov and proposes integrations (Radt 3, 2004, 576). Leaf resolves the question by eliminating 
the entire reference to the Tpotkóv nediov. It is clear that in its current form the text is prob- 
lematic, but even so, it would perhaps be better to mark one's perplexities, as well as possible 
solutions, in the commentary. 


Emending corruptions by studying Strabo's usus scribendi 


We have already seen how certain presumed lacunae may arise from syntactic or lexical mis- 
understandings. I would now like to propose one probable case of corruption which we must 
address referring to Strabo's usus scribendi: 6.1.3 (Gore koi Lavvitai rote Oovpiotc énetEiyioav 
aiv [scil. [etnAtav]). I have reproduced this part of the text according to the change accepted 
by most editors with, however, the exception of Sbordone, and most recently by Radt (Radt 
2, 2002, 132). The manuscripts have $povpíotc, in which case the dative would be the instru- 
mental one. In Strabo, however, the verb émttetyiC@ with the dative is always used to refer to a 
population being defended against.” The resulting message is that the Samnites equipped Petelia 
with walls in order to defend themselves against the inhabitants of Thurii. 


Citation methods 


It is well known that the ancients did not adhere to today's idea of respect for the original text. 
Citations were often made from memory; at times paraphrasing the text being cited, at others 
adapting it to the context at hand. In this light, even quotation marks, used in modern editions, 
may be deceiving. If the citation regards an author whose work has been transmitted to us 
directly, the temptation to correct Strabo's text, aligning it with that of the cited author, is hard 
to resist.” Other problems arise from the limits of a citation, which often appear uncertain, and 
from the citation's linguistic form. For instance, are we sure that Strabo maintained the Ionic 
dialect of Herodotus, and that he always maintained it? 

For example, in 12.3.9 Radt is much less invasive than previous editors in his intervention, 
commenting (Radt 3, 2004, 430; 7, 2008, 355): 


Auch wenn kałeóuevov tatsächlich ist was Strabon geschrieben hat (und nicht eine von einem 
Leser, der den Herodottext verglich, angebrachte Korrektur), braucht man deshalb noch nicht mit 
Meineke auch in dem Rest des Zitats überall Herodots ionische Formen — ueonufpins (Herodot 
schrieb übrigens ueoayu-), &&iei, Ec — einzusetzen: die Weglassung von Herodots Worten &&ie 
7poc Popénv &veuov (nach ¿Elno1) zeigt dass Strabon, als er dies schreib, den Herodottext 
nicht ‘aufgeschlagen’ vor sich hatte. 


Here we see that Strabo, as is almost always the case, did not heed the text's linguistic form, but 
rather its content." 

Our knowledge of other texts might also tempt us to integrate Strabo's text by inserting a 
reference to a source cited therein. This is the case in 12.3.21 (<i> && AXómo), where the inte- 
gration of the conjunction, proposed by Korais, is inevitable, but not the insertion of the name 
“Menecrates” (as Lasserre does, integrating «ij, óc Mevekpártnc,> ¿£ AXAópno) whose birthplace 
and master are noted shortly after (12.3.22), as though they referred to a character who had not 
been mentioned till chat moment. Lasserre bases his choice on a comparison with Eustathius 
while Radt, rightly so, does not accept this insertion, considering Eustathius’s observation an 
autoschediasm from 12.3.23 (Radt 3, 2004, 446; 7, 2008, 374). 
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In some cases, editors have held it necessary to integrate citations when they have found 
them incomplete in Strabo's manuscript tradition. In doing so, they have naturally had to turn 
to the texts of the cited author. This procedure is inherently flawed from a methodological 
standpoint, in that Strabo may have deliberately chosen to omit certain words or to cite his 
source without excessive care for the integrity of the citation, focusing, rather, on the elements 
that most interested him. 

For example, in 13.1.7, Groskurd, Müller-Dübner and Leaf add a verse (Il. 24. 546 t&v o£ 
yépov noto TE Kai vioi þaoì kekăoou) to the citation of Il. 24.543—545; the verse does 
not appear to have interested the author. Radt, following Kramer and Meineke in this regard, 
does not add the verse, holding that it does not support Strabo's argument (Radt 3, 2004, 540; 
7, 2008, 455).% 

In the same way, Radt keeps to the transmitted text in 13.1.31 and its citation of Il. 2.854 
(andi te [lapO&viov notapòv KAvTă Épy' ¿véuovto), even though in 12.3.5 Strabo cites the 
verse as it appears in the Homeric textual tradition (àbi te DapOéviov nova qóv KAVTE SOLAT’ 
Évauov). Furthermore, Strabo's text is supported by Eustathius in Il. 2.825. Radt also notes that 
the verse-end formula cited by Strabo can only be found in Il. 2.751 and in Hesiod (Radt 3, 
2004, 552; 7, 2008, 467). 

The case of 13.3.1 is interesting in that Strabo cites a Homeric verse in a way that diverges 
from that which he had just endorsed (13.1.50). In the first of the two passages we find, in the 
citation of Il. 21.87, Vnd LatviweEvtt, while in the second we have éni LatvidEvtt, the cita- 
tion accompanied by an explanation of the difference between the two lessons. In the first case, 
Homer would be referring to a mountain, in the second a river; &ri Latvidevtt would be 
preferable, both for its Homeric parallels, and because there is no mountain with this name in 
the area. Homer's own editors correct the transmitted text on the basis of Strabo's observations. 
Correcting Strabo as all editors, from Korais to Radt, do also seems inevitable (Radt 3, 2004, 
630; 7, 2008, 534), but in doing so we must exercise caution. Strabo may have used two dif- 
ferent sources or cited from memory, without paying attention to the preposition. In any case, 
the two lessons coexisted even in Antiquity; in Strabo we find traces of the philological debate 
that developed from them. 

Strabo's citation of Mimnermus in 14.1.4 (F 9 West) poses problems of a different sort. 
Kramer, in his critical apparatus, suggests that the citation may be the insertion of a reader and 
explains the corruptions in this way. Here Strabo's editors have always tried to reconstruct 
Mimnermus's text without paying much attention to Strabo. In reality, the citation is perfectly 
congruous with the context," and, indeed, we do not know how precise Strabo was in cit- 
ing Mimnermus. Radt’s interventions are sparing. The critic pauses particularly on the lesson 
€COue8", which in manuscript F appears with a smooth breathing (Radt 4, 2005, 8; 8, 2009, 10). 
On this specific point there is not much that can be said, as even Radt himself admits that when 
it comes to diacritical marks, the medieval manuscripts hold no authority whatsoever. 


Expunction 


In many cases Strabo's editors, especially Kramer and Meineke, have supposed that marginal 
glosses have penetrated into the text; it is preferable, however, to mark suspicions of this kind 
in the critical apparatus rather than in the text itself. 

For example, in 13.1.4 Leaf proposes that kai Apvákrg tod £v tH KuGuen vov vijow yopiov 
avtatpovtos TH Ipiáno be expunged for toponymic reasons. However, given the connection, 
identified by Lasserre,“ between Aptákn and the beginning of the Hellespont, it is preferable to 
leave the transmitted text as is, as Jones and Radt do (Radt 3, 2004, 532; 7, 2008, 449). 
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Expunctions have also been proposed in 13.1.5: a larger portion of text by Meineke, a more 
circumscribed section by Leaf. The passage expunged by Meineke pertains to the rivers that 
flow from Mount Ida: 


Kai TÒ ToALTISAKOV’ EDVSPOTATOV yàp KATH TADTA UAALOTA TO ópoc. ónAoi dE TO 
nAÑ Oos TAV notauðv, 

90001 an’ Tdaiwv ópéov GAade npopéovor 

'"Pfjoóg 0' Entánopós te Kápnoós te 

Kai oi &&fic, odc &xeivoc elpnke Kai riv vovi nápeotiv 0păv. 


Leaf moves to expunge only kata tadta pdAvota. There are various arguments that favour 
the preservation of the transmitted text: difficulty in identifying the rivers mentioned by 
Strabo; the great reach of Mount Ida in the geographer's representation; and the lack of a clear 
distinction between the mountain's versants.“ Radt keeps to the transmitted text here as well 
(Radt 3, 2004, 534). 

In 13.1.7, Meineke expunges Kai tov "Exiotpodov, which Jones and Radt maintain in their 
texts (Radt 3, 2004, 536); Radt 7, 2008, 453 recalls that Epistrophus appears in Il. 2.892, the pas- 
sage cited by Strabo, and comments: “wir haben hier nur wieder einmal ein Beispiel nicht ganz sorefáltiger 
Verarbeitung von Exzerpten, vel. Prolegomena B 1 (oder sollte nach 34 hc ein Kai einzufügen sein)”. 

Another citation nominated for expunction by Meineke (following Korais and Kramer; 
the passage is considered a gloss in the latter's critical apparatus) can be found in 13.1.38: Óte 
Kai AAkaióg now ó noits Eavtov Ev tivi yvi KAaKHS bepouevov TÁ ónÀa. PiyavtTa 
$vyeiv: Aéyet 5E npóg tiva kýpvka KEAEboas &yysiAot toic ev otko. The section is followed 
by two verses, of which the first presents serious textual problems. Jones and Radt keep the 
passage. Radt comments that the text has been irreparably corrupted in the first verse, but that 
its general message can be reconstructed and is confirmed by Hdt. 5.95. (Radt 3, 2004, 578; 7, 
2008, 486). Radt's general approach is that possible errors of Strabo's must not be corrected in 
order to restore the text of the cited author, but must only be retouched in cases of mistakes in 
the manuscript tradition is faultless (Radt 1, 2002, XVI). In a situation of this kind, we might 
even imagine a marginal addition of the author himself, which in later versions was mistakenly 
inserted into the body of the text. This hypothesis is coherent with the work’s long gestation.” 

It also appears that the parenthetical ovotéMovtec tò PÓ ypáuua in 14.1.47, expunged by 
most editors, was likely born from a marginal gloss. Kramer makes note of his opinion in his 
apparatus; Radt provides a thorough argument for his choice to expunge the brief pericope 
(Radt 4, 2005, 50; 8, 2009, 63 s.). 

A possible addition of the author's, on the other hand, is daoi dé tob yopvytas ono 
Dowíxov Bañeapeic AyeoBar, 61671 tàs I'vuvnoiag Barsaptbac yO var in 14.2.10. The 
section is expunged by Meineke but maintained by Jones and Radt, the latter hypothesizing that 
it is a notation of Strabo's (Radt 4, 2005, 60; 8, 2009, 75 s.; cfr. Radt 1, 2002, XV). 


Historical and geographical problems 


In some cases, textual choices are based on the solution of historical and geographical prob- 
lems. For instance, in 11.13.4, a passage I have addressed multiple times,* Lasserre corrects the 
transmitted text (oi 5 odv Kaóobotot ne v nel pukpóv GnoAcinovtat TOV Apiavóv) 
substituting the Arians with the Albans (AABavdv). The fact that, as Radt affirms, we would 
not expect to find the name of the Arians here (Radt 3, 2004, 376; 7, 2008, 311), does not 
authorize us to modify the text, even though its presence here is cause for strong doubts. 
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In 13.1.26, I would keep to the transmitted text rather than remove Kai tetyoc ngpieBóAevo 
ócov TETTAPÓKOVTO otaó(ov, ODVOKLOE TE sig ATV TUS KÜkAo TOAELG àpyaíag Hon 
kekaopiévac, ^ as Radt does, noting that Ilium was encircled by walls dating back to the early 
Hellenistic period, and that the contradiction with Strabo's words in 13.1.27 must be tolerated 
(Radt 3, 2004, 560; 7, 2008, 472). 

The text of 13.4.3 must be corrected, as the reference to the family of the Galatian tetrarchs 
and Adobogiona's status as Mithridates’s concubine must both refer to her. Radt does so, adopt- 
ing Hirschfeld's solution and correcting the phrase with AdoPBoyióvnc, making it so that the 
entire sentence refers to this character (Radt 3, 2003, 644; 7, 2008, 547). 


Final considerations 


Radt’s edition represents a positive development in Strabonian studies; it has provided an updated 
critical text founded on Diller's reconstruction of the manuscript tradition; it has, in many cases, 
avoided intervening with the transmitted text which was common practice among nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century editors; it supports and motivates many ofthe editorial choices in the commen- 
tary. The most correct choice from an editorial standpoint is decidedly to move less-than-certain 
doubts and proposals to the critical apparatus, presenting textual problems in the commentary. The 
close relationship between textual and exegetic problems calls for a deeper exploration of Strabo's 
text, one making use ofa variety of skill sets, from linguistic and historical ones to epigraphical and 
archeological ones, indeed, skills and knowledge relating to the entire oikoumene. Such an explora- 
tion might reveal the answers to age-old textual questions, at times providing a new understanding 
of passages that have till now appeared corrupt or riddled with lacunae. 


Notes 


1 See Pothecary 2003; Dorandi 2005. For an understanding of the editorial criteria Radt adopted 
for this edition, his preparatory works are also useful: Radt 1991; Radt-Drijvers 1993; Radt 1994; 
1995; 1996. 

2 The Palimpsest is contained in the codices Vat. Gr. 2306; Crypt. Za XLIII; Vat. Gr. 2061 A. Lasserre's 
unedited transcription has recently been used by Leroy-Laudenbach 2015, 214f for Books 15 and 17. 

3 See Brodersen 2003. 

4 Meineke 1852, VI; Radt 1, 2002, XV, with a list of probable additions of Strabo’s that have since strayed 
from their proper place, and of problems caused by the fact that Strabo's work never saw a final revision 
by its author. 

5 This hypothesis is discussed in Nicolai 1988, 268. 

6 Diller 1975, 6. 

7 See Billerbeck 2006, 5. 

8 Diller 1975, 12-15. 

9 Diller 1975, 22f. 

0 Diller 1975, 30f and 39, holds that Photios played an important part in the realization of the scholia and 
of the Chrestomathy, preserved in the ninth-century Pal. Gr. 398. 

11 Lasserre 1959, 72f and Lasserre I 1, 1969, LVIII-LXI. 

12 On the Chrestomathy see Marcotte 2000, LXXXVIII-C, and Marcotte 2007, according to whom the 

geographical corpus preserved in the Heidelberg codex may very well be retraceable to Arrian. 

13 For the hyparchetypes and the codices, I have made use of the sigla codicum provided in Diller 1975 and, 
later, in Radt. 

14 For the dates of E see Bühler 1987, 255f, who attributes the production of the codex to the circle of 
Nicephorus Gregoras. 

15 Leroy-Laudenbach 2015, 224—230, moving from the stemma codicum mapped out by Lasserre, propose a 
new reconstruction of the relationship between the Epitome, F, and the manuscripts Lasserre traces back 
to the hyparchetype 6. 
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16 See Leroy-Laudenbach 2015, particularly 215—220. 

17 Radt 2002, IXf. 

18 On this topic see also Nicolai 1988, 276—278 with expanded bibliography. 

19 Nicolai 1988, 279-281. 

20 Lasserre 3, 1967, 63 n.2. 

21 Siviglia 1980; Nicolai 1988, 279. 

22 Nicolai 1988, 282-284. 

23 Nicolai 2000, 222f. 

24 Reinach 1889, 267-271. 

25 Robert 1963, 532, who, however, maintains Reinach’s emendation. 

26 Zgusta 1964, 287—290. 

27 Zgusta 1984, 257; Lasserre 9, 1981, 105 n. 2 hypothesizes the presence of an article in place of the initial iota. 

28 See Lasserre 9, 1981, 165 n. 4; Nicolai 2000, 224. 

29 For other critical positions on Groskurd’s emendation see Nicolai 1988, 286 n. 51. 

30 See Nicolai 2000, 214. 

31 Fabricius 1880, 18-20; Nicolai 2000, 214f. 

32 Previously argued in Nicolai 2000, 216. For a full overview of this passage see Thornton 2001. 

33 Lasserre 9, 1981, 169 n. 6; Nicolai 2000, 216. 

34 Nicolai 2000, 217. 

35 Nicolai 1988, 284f. 

36 See Dorandi 2013, 48, on the subject of Diogenes Laertius: “The editor of the Lives, facing a reading 
transmitted in the main (or all) manuscripts that does not go against the rules of grammar, language 
or syntax, does not have the right to correct it on the basis of the account found in a parallel source, 
even if it offers a reading that is clearly ‘superior’ in the judgment of a scholar working on the text of 
the source". 

37 Nicolai 2000, 218. 

38 Nicolai 2000, 219. 

39 Nicolai 2000, 219f. On Strabo5 eccentric citations see Sonnino 2015, 1 n. 2. 

40 See Nicolai 2000, 220. 

41 Lasserre 1966 ad Eudox. fr. 336, 244; Nicolai 2000, 221. 

42 Nicolai 2000, 221. 

43 Nicolai 2000, 222. 

44 Nicolai 2000, 222. 

45 Nicolai 2000, 224; Nicolai 2001, 108—110; Nicolai 2015. 

46 Merkelbach 1976, addressing which: Nicolai 2000, 226. 

47 See Nicolai 2000, 226f. 
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ON TRANSLATING STRABO 
INTO ENGLISH 


Duane W. Roller 


Introduction 


Translations have long been an essential part of classical studies and ancient history, having 
existed almost as long as writing. In the Greek world, the oldest extant is from the fifth century 
BCE, the Greek summary of the Punic report of the journey of Hanno of Carthage, who sailed 
along the coast of West Africa around 500 BCE. Within a century, a synthesis of his account 
appeared in Greek, and was perhaps known in this form to Herodotos and Aristotle.! Yet this 
earliest of Greek translations already demonstrates the problematic nature of the art: some of 
Hanno's toponyms and ethnyms (e.g. Thymiaterion or Aithiopes) are rendered in Greek and 
were unlikely to have been the forms that Hanno used, and divinities were presented as having 
Greek names. Hanno himself was affected by translation problems: he found that his interpreters 
became less and less reliable as he went south. 

By Hellenistic times, translation between Greek and Latin, and from and to other languages, 
was normal? The travels of Alexander the Great and the resultant organization of Greek king- 
doms in regions where Greek was not the indigenous language hastened this need: documents 
such as the Rosetta Stone, of 197 BCE, and, somewhat earlier, the Greek inscriptions of the 
Mauryan king Ashoka, are prime examples. In fact, multilingual public inscriptions are as old as 
that at Bisitun, from the late sixth century BCE, and are the original medium for translation in 
the Greco-Roman world. 

With the exception of the text of Hanno and perhaps a few other examples, translation of 
Greek and Roman texts began in earnest in Hellenistic times. Traditionally the first to translate 
from Greek into Latin was Livius Andronicus of Tarentum, active in the second half of the third 
century BCE, who created a Latin text of the Odyssey, probably titled Odissea. Nearly fifty frag- 
ments of it survive, which reveal the pitfalls of translation that are still apparent today. Proper 
names were turned into Latin equivalents that are often quite far from the original (Ulysses, Saturn) 
or even theoretically translated (Morta for Moira), and other liberties are taken with the text. To 
be sure, it is not known which of the many variable texts of the Odyssey Livius used, but already 
the art of translation has demonstrated the ability of the translator to be creative at the expense of 
being literal. Livius’ Odyssey soon became obsolete, as Cicero noted (Brutus 71), essentially unnec- 
essary as educated Romans became increasingly fluent in Greek, yet a copy of the text was still in 
the library at Patrai in the Peloponnesos in the second century CE (Aulus Gellius 18.9.5). 
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All translators must find a narrow path between an accurate rendering of the text and com- 
prehensibility, and thus an element of creativity is inevitable. As was the case with Livius” 
Odissea, translations reflect their era: a comparison of the Pope and Lattimore editions of Homer 
will confirm this. Yet Strabo is especially difficult to translate into any language, and efforts have 
been few: although the first modern edition was in Latin in the late fifteenth century, there was 
no German edition until 1778 and no French one until 1819? The first in English was not until 
1857 (Strabo 1854-1857), and only two more have appeared: the Loeb, completed in 1932 
(Strabo 1917—1932), and the present author's, in 2014 (Roller 2014). This paucity of editions is, 
in part, reflective of the difficulty of handling the Geography of Strabo in any language. 


The chronological fluidity of the Geography 


Any Greek text has certain constraints when translated into English (or any language), but those 
regarding the Geography of Strabo are particularly difficult. To begin with, there is the long ges- 
tation period of the work. Regardless of when Strabo wrote his final words, the treatise — which 
has an autobiographical component — represents a compositional process that extended during 
much of Strabo's lifetime. The earliest datable personal event in the text is Strabo's enigmatic 
contact with P. Servius Vatia Isauricus (12.6.2), whose long career included the consulship and 
service in Isaura in the 70s BCE. He died in 44 BCE (Jerome, Chronicle p. 239). The nature of 
Strabo's vague association with him remains unexplained and is not particularly germane to the 
topic at hand, but it demonstrates that the personal reach of the Geography began essentially at 
the time of the assassination of Julius Caesar. At the other end, Strabo was still writing when 
news came of the death of Juba II of Mauretania (17.3.9, 25), which occurred in late CE 23 or 
early the following year.* The report of Juba's death may have taken several weeks to reach the 
geographer, wherever he was, so it is probably safe to say that Strabo was still working on the 
text well into CE 24: thus the Geography extends for a personal span of nearly 70 years. 

This is not to suggest that Strabo spent nearly three-quarters of a century working on the 
treatise, yet the work was the accumulation of a lifetime, and certain internal inconsistencies 
demonstrate that he had no time or inclination to produce a final draft that removed these 
issues; material written at an early date was never revised. Of particular note is his failure to 
mention Herod's Caesarea (Kaisareia), on the coast of the Plain of Sharon, which was founded 
in 22 BCE. Strabo's account of this region (16.2.27) represents an earlier era, perhaps in part 
even from Ptolemaic times, yet at the same time he knew that Herod had refounded the ancient 
city of Samaria as Sebaste, an event of around 27 BCE (16.2.34). Caesarea was itself hardly 
insignificant, and fifty years after its founding, when Strabo was completing the Geography, it 
was the capital of Roman Judaea and second only to Alexandria as a port city of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Strabo's discussion of the region of the southern Levant in which both Caesarea 
and Sebaste lie is thorough, yet for some reason Strabo — who hardly could have failed to know 
about the former city — saw no reason to return and update his material, which remained frozen 
in the mid-20s BCE, fifty years before he completed work on the text. This is one of sev- 
eral chronological anomalies that pervade the Geography, something of concern to the English 
translator, who must always be aware of what might be called the dramatic date of a particular 
portion of the text. 

The seventy years of the autobiographical span of the Geography were ones of great change 
in the Mediterranean world: from the last generation of the Roman civil war through the era 
of Kleopatra VII and Antonius, the entire period of Augustus, and the first decade of Tiberius. 
The translator must be sensitive to the inevitable changing point of view that anyone would 
have over these years. This can be seen in the summary of the state of the Roman world that 
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falls at the end of the treatise (17.3.24—25). This account is primarily grounded in the settlement 
of early 27 BCE, when Octavian — about to become Augustus — and the Senate established the 
rules for the emergent Principate. But Strabo updated it twice: first to account for the death of 
Amyntas of Galatia in 25 BCE, and then again nearly half a century later with the death of Juba 
II, yet at the same time he kept the essential material from 27 BCE intact. 

On occasion, one can determine almost the exact period that Strabo was writing. He knew 
of the death of Archelaos of Kappadokia (12.1.4), probably in early 18 BCE, but the future 
province was still under organization when he wrote, and the first imperial legate, Q. Veranius, 
had not yet assumed his post (Tacitus, Annals 2.56.4). All these details are of essential importance 
to a translator: the Geography is not the work of a moment, but of a lifetime. 


Strabo and his sources 


The Geography is an extremely complex work that includes many layers of discourse. Strabo 
cited over 200 sources, from Homer to a number of his own contemporaries, each with its own 
diction and style. Although there are many quotations within the Geography, these are largely 
limited to poets, especially Homer and the tragedians. Direct quotation of prose authors is rare, 
yet there are ones from Eratosthenes’ Geography at 1.4.6 and 2.1.16, and from Hipparchos’ 
Against the Geography of Eratosthenes at 2.1.11. But the bulk of the summation of earlier sources 
was presented as lengthy passages of indirect discourse, which is a particular burden for the trans- 
lator, since English syntax does not allow the handling of such a construction as easily as Greek, 
and one can hardly begin an endless succession of sentences with “that”. Moreover, the source 
of the indirect discourse is not referenced as frequently as English would demand. Previous 
translators have dealt with this problem by repeated introduction of the presumed source as if 
part of Strabo’s text, which is not only a step away from the flavour of the original, but runs 
the risk of being wrong: bracketing the name, with an occasional question mark, seems better. 

Moreover, many sources were cited indirectly — creating a type of indirect discourse — 
and there may be disagreement between the sources actually quoted about the sources that 
they themselves quoted. This sort of semantic tangle, is, unfortunately, typical of the Geography. 
As an example, the stretch from 1.3.22 to 2.1.5 is probably almost entirely from Eratosthenes’ 
Geography, but he was cited only at the beginning and at the end of the passage, with a lengthy 
series of infinitives without obvious subjects in between. Moreover, there are six other authors 
cited in this passage, some more than once: Herodotos, Hipparchos, Pytheas, Patrokles, 
Deimachos, and Megasthenes. Five of them were earlier than Eratosthenes and were prob- 
ably accessed by Strabo through him, but Hipparchos could not be, since he was later, which, 
needless to say, raises the question of whether the entire passage is not Strabo’s paraphrase of 
Eratosthenes but Strabo’s paraphrase of Hipparchos’ own paraphrase of Eratosthenes. 

Moreover, sources were not always quoted accurately, or, to be more precise, in a way con- 
forming to the text available today. It is obvious that Strabo had a text of Herodotos at hand — he 
was quoted nearly forty times — but the citation at 1.3.22 (based on Herodotos 4.36) is incor- 
rect, and thus it is probable that Strabo relied on Eratosthenes or Hipparchos and did not check 
Herodotos directly, since he would have caught the error. There is no obvious solution to these 
complexities, yet the translator must be exceedingly careful to preserve the tone of Strabo’s text, 
however uncertain, ambiguous, or even wrong. 

In fact, the use of different secondary sources can create notable inconsistencies within the 
Geography: a case in point is the Seleucid explorer of the Caspian, Patrokles, who was pre- 
sented as “most accurate” at 2.1.2, but at 2.1.4 — not much later — was not to be trusted. It is 
not immediately apparent to the reader that the sources for these two opinions of Patrokles 
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differ: Eratosthenes in the first instance, and Hipparchos in the second. Actually, Patrokles' 
treatise, which survives in merely eight fragments, is only known through the Geography of 
Strabo (who was usually quoting Eratosthenes), which creates another problem. A significant 
number of the authors cited by Strabo are known nowhere else, and thus the modern reader 
is totally dependent on Strabo's interpretation of these texts, which may even be his recen- 
sion of the point of view of an intermediate author who is not extant. This issue of necessary 
reliance on Strabo is not limited to obscurities: 105 of the 155 fragments of the Geography of 
Eratosthenes, and fifty-five of the sixty-three fragments of Hipparchos' Against the Geography 
of Eratosthenes, derive from Strabo's treatise. This is perhaps not something that affects the 
modern translator directly, but again 1s indicative of the complexity of the work and why the 
translator must exercise extreme caution. 

Needless to say, there is no guarantee that, in researching his material and sources, Strabo 
used the texts that are accepted today. The issue with Herodotos noted above seems an out- 
right misreading, as it does violence to the historian's argument about the Hyperboreans and 
makes it senseless. But a citation of Thucydides 2.68 (at 7.7.7), which substitutes “Akarnania” 
for “Amphilocheia”, could be a manuscript variant, as the two regions of northwest Greece 
are adjacent. Yet nowhere does the question of alternate readings become more apparent than 
in Strabo's over 700 citations of Homer. This is to be expected, since Strabo was trained as a 
Homeric scholar. He had studied at the Homeric school of Aristodemos in Nysa (14.1.48), 
which traced its lineage back to Aristarchos of Samothrake, royal librarian and tutor at Alexandria 
in the first half of the second century BCE and an early editor of the Homeric poems. Strabo 
was familiar with the editions of Homer that existed in Hellenistic times, including, in addition 
to that of Aristarchos, those of Zenodotos, Zenon, and Krates, and he regularly cited them, 
critiquing their differences. Often the reading of the Iliad and Odyssey in the Geography is not 
the one accepted by modern scholars, and the translator must be certain to conform to the text 
that Strabo actually used. 

Strabo's virtual obsession with Homer led to lengthy exegesis of the latter's work, often in 
ways that are only marginally geographical: typical is his concern about whether Charybdis 
was active two or three times a day (he had evidence for both readings), a topic that he raised 
three times (1.1.7, 1.2.16, 1.2.36). Repetition is a regular feature of the Geography — one senses 
that the work, while complete, was not fully edited — and issues and topics were raised more 
than once, repeated almost verbatim, or not, depending on whether the same sources were 
used. Often material in the first two books, which are analytical, are repeated in a topographi- 
cal context in the remaining fifteen, such as the story of the Mithridatic general Neoptolemos 
and his battle on the ice of Lake Maiotis (2.1.16 and 7.3.8). The event was introduced first as a 
paradigm of the cold north, and then repeated in its proper geographical locale. There may be 
slight variances of wording in these repetitions, something that the translator must be sensitive 
to. For example, the 9,000 stadia from Babylon to Persis (2.1.23) has become 9,200 stadia by 
2.1.25; the source for both accounts was Eratosthenes (Geography F 83 Roller), and the reason 
for the difference — perhaps even outright error — is not clear. Yet it is always important for the 
translator to present such contradictions as they occur without trying to "correct" them. 


The state of the text 


The translator has to contend with some textual problems. The Greek text has been established 
by various editors, especially Wolfgang Aly, whose edition (1957—1972) was the first to make 
use of a fifth-century palimpsest, and Stephan Radt (2002-2011), who created the best text. 
The greatest difficulties for the translator are the loss ofthe end of Book 7 (material about eastern 
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Macedonia and Thrace), which disappeared in the later Byzantine period, as well as miss- 
ing toponyms elsewhere, especially in the Anatolian sections, where the density of unusual 
place names is the thickest and one suspects that the medieval copyists simply left many out. 
All the translator can do here is to indicate the gaps, although on rare occasions it is possible 
cautiously to supply a name. The ending of Book 7 is more of a problem: it can be recon- 
structed from two late collections of excerpts, Eustathios commentary on the Odyssey, and 
other sparse references. What is available provides a rather crude outline of the missing parts 
of Book 7, but Strabo's unique style and coloration has been lost, something that the translator 
cannot do anything about. 


The vocabulary of Strabo 


A particular problem in understanding the Geography is the many rare and even unique words 
within the treatise. As one of the longest extant works in Greek literature, and the only one 
of its length to concern itself with what might be called scientific diction, the richness of its 
vocabulary is a testimony to the great loss of Hellenistic literature: nearly 250 geographical writ- 
ers are known by name from classical antiquity,” and to all intents and purposes merely four 
survive (in addition to Strabo, Pomponius Mela, the geographical books of Pliny the Elder, and 
Ptolemy), only two of which are in Greek. The Geography of Strabo is longer than the other 
three combined. Thus Strabo becomes the primary source for the technical terminology both 
of the discipline of geography, and for many of the other topics included in the treatise, such as 
cultic history, mining, or natural history. Often Strabo is the first extant source for a particular 
word. At times the words that he used, while rare, can easily be translated: this is especially true 
of the vocabulary of the explorer Pytheas of Massalia, who travelled to the Arctic in the late 
fourth century BCE. Pytheas described his trip as napoxeavitic (“along the Ocean”; 2.4.1 = 
Polybios 34.5.6). Exceedingly rare, and only meaningful to those who have been in the Arctic, 
is mapavyaCopat (“to give the appearance of shining"; 2.1.18 = Hipparchos, Against the 
Geography of Eratosthenes F 58 Dicks), referring to the summer night at high latitudes, where it is 
never totally dark and there is always light to the north. These words representing the special- 
ized vocabulary of Strabo can be carefully rendered into English, always with the caution that 
the tone and diction of the original source be preserved. 

There is no reason to believe that Strabo was an innovator in language: much of the vocabu- 
lary that seems unusual to the modern reader came from his sources, especially Eratosthenes, 
Hipparchos, and Polybios. To be sure, rare words can be found throughout the treatise, yet 
these are demonstrative of the significance of the Geography as the only extended source for a 
vast amount of Hellenistic scientific and historical literature. Generally, these terms do not cause 
difficulty for the English translator, although the technical mining terminology at 5.1.8 and 
elsewhere (such as ypvoonAvoia, “gold washing"), representing Strabo's professional interest, 
is to be considered with particular care. Only rarely does it seem that Strabo invented a word — 
KoAocoonvpyía. (“colossal work", 1.1.23) is perhaps the best example — but this is always difficult 
to determine due to the loss of the primary texts that Strabo was using. 


Strabo and Latin 


Strabo was fluent in Latin. This is perhaps more unusual than one might think for a Greek scholar 
functioning in the Roman world: Greeks had no need to speak Latin, since Romans wanted to 
communicate with them in Greek. Yet Strabo needed Latin literature, especially to write about 
western Europe. To be sure, Greeks had been there, most recently Artemidoros of Ephesos and 
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Poseidonios, but their experiences were limited and out of date in Strabo's time, and had been 
superseded by the extensive Roman operations in the Iberian peninsula and the Keltic world. 
Strabo relied on Roman authors — especially Julius Caesar and M. Vipsanius Agrippa — for the 
most recent reports on these regions. Yet his use of Latin sources presents a particular problem 
for the translator, because there are a number Latin words scattered through the text, which are 
often presented with Greek orthography. Many toponyms from western Europe are themselves 
hellenized Latin, or appear to be, since one is never quite certain whether Strabo derived them 
from a Latin source, or one in Greek, or the indigenous language. It becomes difficult for the 
English translator to work through these variants, and simply reducing the words to a perceived 
Latin original is not the solution. Strabo used “agora” to refer to the Roman Forum, and “stoa” 
for its basilicas (5.3.8), yet to translate these into their Latin forms (which Strabo would have 
known and chose not to use) does not preserve the flavour of the text. He was perfectly capable 
of using a Latin word when he felt it necessary (although adjusting its spelling to a Greek form). 
He mentioned the Campus Martius (as Kájytog Máprtioc, 5.3.8) and did not translate it into 
"Field of Ares" or a similar Greek equivalent, but in the next sentence referred to the site as 
a néótoc, no longer a campus. On the other hand, the Temple of Ceres, Liber, and Libera in 
Rome was rendered as the Demetreion (8.6.23), and to translate it into the Latin form would 
do violence to Strabo's text. Often he would translate a Latin term for his Greek readers: the 
locality known as Cuneus in southwestern Iberia (3.1.4) was presented as Koúveoc, but Strabo 
also noted that this meant “wedge” (corio). By contrast he felt no need to translate “campus”, 
and assumed his readers would know that n£ótoc and campus had the same meaning. The Latin 
word for wool, laena, appears at 4.4.3, and gausapae (a type of woollen frieze), at 5.1.12. An 
Iberian shrine near Eboura is first cited in its Greek form, Phosphoros (3.1.9), followed by a 
strange Latin version, Aodkeu AovBiap, which is probably a local pronunciation of Lux Dubia, 
the official Latin form. Any indigenous name has not survived. The Latin ethnym Convenae, 
for a group in Aquitania (4.2.1), was presented both in Latin, suitably hellenized (Kovovévat) 
and pure Greek (2vykA0001). These nuances of language have all too often been ignored: 
granted the Greek spellings ofa Latin term need not be followed (just as one would be better off 
not writing Ioulios Kaisar or Kikeron), but Strabo’s multilingual efforts should be respected, as 
much as possible, by the English translator. Translations have often become adaptations without 
retaining the flavour of the original, simply because translators are insensitive to these issues. In 
some cases Strabo even ingenuously misled his readers: the site of Makri Campi in northern Italy 
(5.1.11), near modern Modena, means “Sparse (Macer) Fields", yet Strabo did not translate it 
but presented it as Mapoi Káunor, which would appear to a Greek as a hybrid form meaning 
"Long Fields". Such ambiguity is better left as Strabo had it. 


Untranslatable words 


At times the modern translator knows more than Strabo did. One example is the "liquid butter" 
(notov Bovrvpov) of 15.1.43, which is certainly ghee,? but which was not understood in the 
Greco-Roman world (Strabo's context is the Mauryan kingdom of India), and is best left in 
English in a direct translation without the editorial (and anachronistic) comment implied in 
using “ghee”. Yet at times a word simply cannot be translated: Dóopnopov (15.1.13, 18) is a type 
of Indian cereal grain, mentioned only by Strabo; all that is known is that it was smaller than 
wheat. It was quite likely a type of millet,’ but leaving it untranslated seems the wiser choice. 
In fact, flora and fauna are the most difficult to translate anywhere in Greco-Roman literature. 
Plants and animals appear frequently in the Geography, and while many are obvious, others 
remain obscure. This is especially noticeable in the list of 14 Nile fish at 17.2.4, most of which 
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are hardly known and should be left untranslated, reserving any analysis for a critical discussion. 
In fact, the entire Egyptian ethnology of the Geography is laden with plants, animals, and foods 
that remain incomprehensible today, and translators do their readers no service in idle and per- 
haps erroneous speculation. 

Moreover, portions of the Geography are simply inscrutable and can be exceedingly difficult 
to translate. A good example is Strabo’s comments on tidal theory, a topic that he mentioned 
nearly three dozen times and which was of interest to him, but something he did not truly 
understand. To be sure, Greco-Roman tidal theory was imperfect, but Strabo had access to 
everything that had been written on the subject, beginning with On the Ocean of Pytheas of 
Massalia, as well as the first treatise devoted solely to the topic, by Seleukos of Seleukeia of the 
second century BCE, as well as other works, but he was unable to explain them in a coherent 
fashion and made some obvious errors (such as suggesting that tides terminated at the southwest 
corner of Europe, 3.2.11). A bias against Pytheas of Massalia, the originator of tidal theory, did 
not help Strabo’s comprehension, and throughout the Geography there is confusion between 
tides, river outflows, and maritime currents. The translator can only take the material as pre- 
sented without trying to rewrite or even understand it. 

Other sections are totally incomprehensible to the modern reader in any language. For exam- 
ple, at 17.3.10 Poseidonios (F 223 Kidd) was reported to have said that the east was wet and the 
west dry due to differing speeds of the sun, something totally baffling not only to Strabo but his 
readers.* What Poseidonios actually said will never be known; Strabo’s failure to understand the 
topic as well as the lack of all of Poseidonios’ arguments leave the reader without recourse, and 
the translator can only set down what Strabo wrote, leaving exegesis for elsewhere. 

By contrast, there are some topics that Strabo knew well, especially mining and quarrying, 
the tuna industry, and viniculture, and while the translator may have to contend with a rich 
and unique (in extant literature) technical vocabulary, there are few issues in creating a solid 
English text. 


Translating idioms 


Like any author, Strabo used a number of idioms. These are always difficult to translate, and 
the best procedure for the translator is to leave them as they are, and perhaps include a note of 
explanation. It is certainly not satisfactory to rework the idioms. 

Common to all ancient geographical writing is the use of “inside” and “outside” to describe 
locations relative to a fixed point, which may not always be obvious to the reader. The tech- 
nique originated with Herodotos (1.6, 28), who saw the Halys River in Anatolia as a major 
boundary — the eastern end of the Lydian kingdom — and divided Anatolia into inside (west) 
and outside (east) of the river. This can be understood without difficulty, but Strabo’s use of 
the idiom is more enigmatic. By his time the eastern part of the inhabited world was seen to be 
divided by a great mountain range that extended from southern Anatolia to India, essentially 
from the Tauros to the Himalayas. Strabo divided the eastern world into “inside” (north) and 
“outside” (south) of the mountains, seemingly the exact opposite of what a modern reader 
might think, but perhaps reflecting an original perspective from Strabo’s home region of Pontos 
and the Black Sea, which would be inside (2.5.31, etc.). Such a division created innumerable 
problems, yet the translator can do nothing more than accept Strabo’s usage as it is. Reworking 
it to “north” and “south”, as has been done, is not only wrong but raises other difficulties. 

Other idioms should also be taken as presented: “above” can mean “inland”, certainly rea- 
sonable for the rough topography of the Mediterranean. Directions can be based on sunrise 
and sunset. When Strabo wrote “toward the sunset” it should be translated as such, not “west”. 
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Ancient geographical theory had its limitations, and it is not the role of the translator to rewrite 
Strabo in accordance with modern theory. A particular idiom that should always be respected 
is that Homer is merely “the Poet"; to replace this with "Homer" means that his unique posi- 
tion within the construct of the Geography is lost. To be sure, the idioms can cause difficulty at 
times: the nomenclature of Julius Caesar (usually “Caesar” or “the God Caesar") and Augustus 
(almost always “Sebastos” but occasionally and confusingly “Caesar”) can be unclear. Using 
the term “Augustus” in the translation is simply wrong and denies the reader the Greek flavour 
of the original. 

Units of measurement can be problematic. Strabo used four types of distances, and over a 
dozen other weights and measures. Translators often convert these into English or metric units 
without comment, but this is perilous, especially with the distances, which Strabo himself noted 
could be variable (17.1.24, 41).? Since the schoinos varied from thirty to sixty stadia, and the 
stadium itself was different in different regions, any attempt at equivalents is impossible. 


The frustrations of toponyms 


It is the toponyms that make up the heart of the Geography and which are the greatest frustration 
for any translator. There are several thousand of them, of which about 2,500 have been located 
and placed on an online map created by the Ancient World Mapping Center." There are also 
innumerable ethnyms — often used topographically — and personal names, both of which have 
some of the same issues of translation as the toponyms. In an ideal world, one would merely 
transliterate the toponyms from their original Greek into English forms, but for a variety of rea- 
sons this is impossible. To begin with, many of Strabo’s toponyms have themselves already been 
transliterated into his Greek from an indigenous form or, especially in western Europe, from 
Latin. In Iberia, the toponyms may originate from other Greek sources, such as Poseidonios or 
Artemidoros, from Latin sources such as Brutus Callaicus or Julius Caesar, or perhaps directly 
from the local name rather than through earlier Greek or Latin. Sometimes they were presented 
by Strabo in more than one linguistic version: Phosphoros has already been noted, and a plain in 
southeastern Iberia (3.4.9) is named both the Spartarian (Latin) and Schoinos (Greek); whether 
either was used locally or represented the indigenous name remains a matter of speculation. 
Back formation from the Latin version of the indigenous form into Greek may occur, or, in 
a more complex fashion, from the indigenous form into Greek, then Latin, and then Strabo’s 
Greek, which may be different from the earlier Greek version. Examples of Latin into Greek 
include Mounda (Latin Munda), Lysitania (Latin Lusitania, 3.3.5-10), and Akyitania (Aquitania, 
3.4.10); the Greek forms were probably established by Poseidonios. This presents the translator 
with the awkward decision of whether to be faithful to Strabo’s text or to use the more familiar 
Latin form, which may be less accurate. The Greek and Latin versions of an indigenous topo- 
nym may have been derived from each other, or separately from the original name. 

This issue is most crucial in the Italian sections of the Geography, especially in the south, 
where Strabo’s primary source was On Italy of Antiochos of Syracuse (FGrHist 555), written in 
the fifth century BCE, at the time when “Italia” was still a localized toponym in the south of the 
peninsula, long before the Romans had rewritten the topographic map. To force pre-Roman 
Italian names into a Roman world seems entirely inappropriate, but this is what most previous 
translators have done. There is no excuse for writing "Samnites" when Strabo used a totally 
different ethnym, “Saunitians” (5.2.1, etc.). This misapplication of a toponym also creates a false 
association between the peoples of southern Italy and northwest France, where there was in 
fact a group that was called the "Samnites" (and an island, the Samnite Island, 4.4.6), which has 
nothing to do with the Samnites of the Roman world. 
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In some cases, there are what appear to be minor source or manuscript variants: two famous 
Italian towns appear in two different spellings in close textual proximity. Pisa is also Pisae 
(5.2.5), and Pompaia (the city on the slopes of Mt. Vesuvius) is also Pompeia (5.4.8, 11). 
Granted these alternatives are slight, but it does not help the English reader to “correct” the text 
(which is the accurate one?), and the variants may represent anything from manuscript vagaries 
to circumstances of toponymic history as yet not understood. But some of the different spellings 
are crucial, even if slight. Most notable are the two forms for the British Isles, Prettanike and 
Brettanike, only a single letter different but revealing an important element in onomastic history 
and an essential factor in Greco-Roman awareness of the region. The first Greek to visit Britain, 
Pytheas of Massalia in the late fourth century BCE, established Prettanike as the Greek version 
of the local toponym (2.5.8-16), based on an unknown indigenous form, and this is the spelling 
Strabo used when quoting from Pytheas. Yet elsewhere in the Geography he used Brettanike, 
the more common form, which is either a later Greek spelling (perhaps from Poseidonios) 
or a back formation from Latin Britannia. This was a toponym probably first used by Julius 
Caesar and which may actually be more appropriate to the adjacent region of France; it survives 
today in names such as "Brittany". This crucial distinction between Prettanike and Brettanike is 
important evidence not only for the compositional history of the Geography but for identifying 
the elusive fragments of Pytheas’ On the Ocean, yet it has long been ignored and “corrected” by 
translators (not only in English) and even disdained by recent commentators on Strabo. Only 
the editor of Pytheas’ On the Ocean has understood the issue.!! Another pair of toponyms that is 
regularly mistranslated are the names for the river known today as the Danube. When Greeks 
first encountered it, at its mouth, they hellenized the local name and called it the Istros. But the 
upper portion — above the modern Iron Gates — had another name, essentially Danuvius (gener- 
ally Aavoúvioc in Greek, although the form is variable, which is another problem). Like many 
long rivers, it had more than one name. The fact that the river is known today by a single name 
(with modern language variants) is irrelevant: Strabo used both Istros and Danuvius to mean 
different portions of the river (7.3.13, 7.5.2), and translators should not ignore this. 

In fact, the matter of rewriting the Geography to express what the translator thought Strabo 
meant is an insidiuous and pervasive problem, in part due to the constraints of languages that are 
less inflected than Greek, but also due to Strabo's own vagueness. It is essential that the translator 
approach the text as it is, and not attempt to rewrite it: far too many modern translators include 
proper names where Strabo has only pronouns, or write elaborate elliptical passages to "clarify" 
the text. One has to admit that Strabo's text can be awkward, obscure, and even incomprehen- 
sible, and work from this premise, not try to eliminate it. In the case of any ambiguity, proper 
names can be inserted in brackets, so there is no misunderstanding as to whether they appear in 
the original and leaving open the possibility that the insertion might be in error. 


Ancient names and the English language 


A major difficulty is the history of the translation of Greco-Roman proper names into English. 
The first modern edition of the Geography was in Latin, commissioned by Pope Nicolaus V and 
appearing in 1469. A Greek edition did not appear until the Aldine of 1516." Most early edi- 
tions had Latin translations, which meant that in early modern times acquaintance with Strabo 
was more likely to be in that language rather than the original. Since Latin was the language of 
scholarship, a repertory of latinized versions of Greek proper names was soon established that had 
varying relationships with the Greek original. This survives today: spellings such as Thucydides 
and Aeschylus are in common usage rather than the more accurate Thoukydides and Aischylos. 
Yet Latin is no longer the language of scholarship, and thus latinized forms of Greek names have 
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become a strange anachronism, often with less relationship to the ancient Latin language than 
one might think. The Romans were not as rigid about latinizing Greek names as many modern 
classicists have thought: a look at the numerous toponyms in the geographical books of the 
Natural History of Pliny reveals not only Greek forms but even Greek case endings within the 
Latin text. For example, at 5.178, there are Orambin, Grau Comen, and Patingan (all villages on 
the Red Sea), with Greek accusatives and one strange latinized Greek genitive, material taken 
from the Greek of the Libyka of Juba II. So the precedent for latinizing toponyms is weaker 
than often believed. Yet this has not stopped modern classicists from creating what amounts to 
neologisms in Latin form (for use in English), such as Colaeus, a spelling that appears nowhere in 
antiquity but which refers to Kolaios of Samos, the first Greek to go outside the Mediterranean 
(Herodotos 4.154).? The Geography of Strabo, with its hundreds of unique names, is especially 
susceptable to such creations, and his translator would be well advised to avoid creating such 
non-existent forms and use a direct transliteration of the original text. 

Nevertheless, in some cases strict transliteration is not feasible. There are familiar and 
purely English forms for many names, such as Egypt, Athens, and Rome, and there is no 
reason not to use them. But what does one do with the several other cities called “Athenai” 
(e.g. 9.2.18, 10.1.5)? They have the same name as the city in Attika, but to use "Athens" 
seems forced and misleading, and to do otherwise creates an inconsistency. Moreover, some 
names that appear to have English equivalents do not: Aithiopia in antiquity was a broad 
and complex term, referring not only to the regions of the upper Nile (modern Ethiopia) 
but to much of northern Africa: keeping the original form is more informative. As noted, 
Italia, or Italy, had different meanings depending on when the name was applied. No word 
like “Greek” or “Greece” appears in antiquity; yet to use those terms instead of the original 
“Hellenes” and “Hellene” would be tantamount to using “France” for Strabo’s “Keltike” 
or "Swiss" for his “Helvetians”. It can be seen that there are no easy answers, but, generally 
speaking, fidelity to Strabo's text is the highest priority. 

Many toponyms are descriptive, which creates another peculiar problem for the translator. 
AevkE AkKti] is a common toponym in the Mediterranean, referring to the white cliffs that 
are seen in many places; merely to transliterate this as Leuke Akte deprives the reader of the 
familiarity of meaning that a hellenophone would have, and it is better to render it as White 
Cape. But to translate every descriptive name causes its own difficulty; many are not as obvious 
as White Cape, and some may be obvious even if not translated. Generally, it is probably best 
to translate descriptive names, like White Cape or Ram's Head, that have an obvious topo- 
graphical grounding, but not to translate those that relate to cultural history, such as Naupaktos, 
Tarphe, or Nikopolis. One can always put a translation in brackets. 


Conclusion 


The translator of Strabo into English (or any language) must carefully balance a number of needs 
in order to make the text comprehensible to the English reader, and, moreover, to preserve 
the flavour of the original as much as possible. Where Strabo is obscure or ambiguous, so must 
be the translation. Any attempt to enhance the text or make it clearer or more elegant must 
be avoided. Toponyms and other proper names should adhere to Strabo's forms when this can 
be done, with some allowance for common English forms that are unquestioned. The present 
author's 2014 translation is the first in English to take all these considerations into account, 
and to create a version that is as close to Strabo's text as is possible in another language. The 
Geography is a complex and obscure work, often baffling and frustrating, and this disposition of 
the work must appear in any translation. 
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26 
STRABO THE HISTORIAN 


Gosciwit Malinowski 


Strabo - a historian? 


" Strabon von Amaseia, stoischer Philosoph, Historiker und Geograph”. Thus does Ernst Honigman 
begin his RE article on Strabo.! We usually view Strabo as a geographer,” and yet he wrote 
his geographical work as a supplement to a more comprehensive historical composition.? 
However, this is not at all to suggest that he should be recognized as a historian. He himself 
assumes the identity of a philosopher (Geog. 1.1.1), and is viewed as such by Plutarch, the only 
classical author who clarifies Strabo's occupation before recollection of him becomes irrevoca- 
bly associated only with his geographical work.* What did it mean to be a philosopher in the 
Augustan era? In the case of Strabo, indubitably all that was required was to acquire a philo- 
sophical education and practise that art, that is, to engage in its instruction on a higher level 
than that of a grammatikos.? Further, he need not be simultaneously an orator; Strabo’s style 
demonstrates a clear lack of any rhetorical ambitions. He was, therefore, a philosopher who 
devoted himself to historical research and on this occasion also wrote a geographical work. The 
aim of this chapter is ask: what was the nature of Strabo's historical work? This question is by 
no means the same as another one: what type of historian was Strabo? In order to answer the 
second question, we can easily accept the entire extant text of the Geography, since this geo- 
graphical text was in fact written by a historian, and is a supplement to his historical research; 
it is full of historical information, and even contains ratings of other historians’ works. Since 
the text of Strabo's Geography has been a subject for philological research for the last 500 years,’ 
and the remaining chapters of this Companion are also devoted to him, I will aim above all to 
respond to the first of these two questions. 


Strabo's lost historiographic work 


In order to reconstruct Strabo's historical output, it is necessary to collate all the available 
fragments of his historical writings and testimonies concerning same, and then to draw our 
conclusions solely on the basis of the material which has been preserved in tatters up to the 
present. Unfortunately, there is not a great deal of this, and especially frustrating for consecutive 
generations of scholars is the fact that there is not much to be added to the quantity of frag- 
ments already known in the sixteenth century.? So the only possible way to progress is through 
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an ever more insightful analysis of the surviving fragments and the drawing of an ever broader 
background for our conclusions per analogiam.” Carl Müller, who was the first to collate, compile 
and publish the fragments of the Greek historians, divided the entirety ofthe preserved remnants 
of Strabo's historical work into four testimonia and fifteen fragments. Adding just one testi- 
monium which had not been included by Müller, Felix Jacoby organized the same material into 
two testimonia and nineteen fragments.!! Delfino Ambaglio made the bold move of adding to 
Jacoby’s collection of fragments one more (no. 20),'? but Duane Roller in the latest collection 
of fragments, which renews Jacoby's selection, retains only nineteen fragments." 

A core principle applied by editors of Greek historical fragments is that each fragment must be 
clearly linked with the original work and with the name of its author. It is evident that fragments 
containing specific references to their authors comprise only a small fraction of the larger collec- 
tion of anonymous sources. So how are we to detect lost pieces of works when explicit references 
to their authors are missing? One way is through similarities in vocabulary or composition when 
compared to fragments of whose origin we can be sure. However, Strabo's historical work has 
been preserved, as far as we know, in only fifteen, nineteen, or, at the very most, twenty fragments. 

Scholars sometimes attempt to reveal additional fragments, even when not specifically associ- 
ated with the original text, on the basis of stylistic or thematic similarities found in excerpts ofthe 
corpus of surviving ancient texts. There are two types of texts from which to choose. The first is 
by historians and biographers who wrote about the same historical periods as Strabo did. Since 
we are sure that in some places Josephus and Plutarch used Strabo's text, could they not have 
done so on more occasions? And could not other authors such as Appian have used Strabo?" 
Even Tertullian was privy to some information from Strabo's historical work.'® Of course they 
could have made use of it, but even by using the most precise methods of Quellenforschung, this 
cannot be proved beyond doubt. Strabo was not the only author writing in those days about 
contemporary history, he himself had read at least Timagenes and Asinius Pollio," and his name 
appears in the works of Josephus together with those of Nicolaus of Damascus and Livy.'* Their 
texts have also to a significant extent been lost, and there is no real possibility of assigning to any 
individual missing works anonymous parts of later history. We may assume that Strabo bore an 
influence in terms of material, content and factual information, but we are not in a position to 
confirm indisputably that some part of historical narrative belongs to him. What is more, even 
if Strabo supplied source material to Plutarch or Appian, they most probably used that material 
while incorporating their own philosophical or historiographical ideas, and not those of Strabo, 
which leaves us with a non-Strabonian text. The second natural reservoir of possible fragments 
of Strabo's earlier historical work is the later composition of Strabo himself, the Geography, 
which abounds in information about historical events and which was created as a supplement to 
an earlier historical work (1.1.23). However, can we transfer the contents, historical in nature, 
from one of Strabo's works to another, as if one contains fragments of the other?!” At one point 
Strabo himself declares that he does not intend to “recycle” information.” Are we not to believe 
him and posit that he embellished his own geographical work with citations which were histori- 
cal in character and which were extracted from his earlier historical books? We have absolutely 
no proof of this, since these books are lost to us, and Strabo himself denies that he did this. 

However, we can with no risk of further confusion assume that in order to compose forty- 
three or forty-seven (see below) historiographic books Strabo gathered materials throughout a 
certain period of his life. We can also assume regarding these same materials that he was able to 
insert later historical data into his geographical work.” It is therefore futile to expect that analysis 
of the Geography will give us a clear idea of the nature of his historical work. Yet it can reveal 
something about Strabo's own views on the historian's emphasis, aim and method of work. 
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We can also extract from the Geography elements of historical narrative and arrange them in a 
type of chrestomathy of sources according to Polybius's narrative principles, that is according to 
chronology and topography.” But this will not be a reconstruction of a specific lost historical 
work by Strabo, but rather a compilation of historical materials which Strabo deemed useful 
enough for the realization of his geographical work.? However, there is no guarantee that the 
same materials occurred in the historical work; moreover, if we are to believe Strabo's declara- 
tion, we should exclude such a practice. 

For this reason an answer to the question “What was the nature of Strabo's historical work?” 
may be sought only through careful analysis of the preserved fragments of this work, and through 
assiduous use of methods per analogiam, so that we may draw conclusions, insofar as we can tell 
from better preserved parallel works.” 

Let us begin with a series of fundamental questions: what was the title of Strabo’s historical 
work? How many books did it contain? Was it one work or perhaps several compositions? The 
evidence we have is scanty: 


1 11.9.3 = FGrHist 91 F 1: “But have said much about the customs of the Parthians in the 
sixth book of my Historical Commentaries (£v TÍ EKTm TOV ‘IotopuKOv " Ynopvnuóvov 
BiBA@), in the second book on events after Polybios (Sevtépa 62 TOV ueră [loAvfBLov)”;% 

2 1.1.23 = FGrHist 91 F2: “When had completed my Historical Commentaries (Y nouvhuato. 
"Ioxopikà), which I suppose are useful for ethical and political philosophy”; 

3 2.1.9 = FGrHist 91 F 3: “This [that all writers about India are liars] became extremely obvi- 
ous to me when I was writing about the deeds of Alexander (6xonvrpaccióopévotg TĂG 
"Aleóávópov npúgerc)”; 

4 Plut. Luc. 28 = FGrHist 91 F 9: "Strabo, another scholar, in his Historical Commentaries . . . (Ev 
tois ‘Iotopikoic ‘Ynouvýuaotv)”; 

5 Suda n 1941 = FGrHist 91 T 2: “Poseidonios of Olbiopolis, a sophist, took up the History 
of Polybios. Also Strabo of Amaseia wrote Events after Polybius (tà uetà [loAvBrov), in 
forty-three books" (transl. David Whitehead). 


That is all. The remaining fragments simply say “Strabo writes . . . says . . . certifies . . . recalls”, 
without any citation of a particular work. Some scholars interpret these testimonia as proof that 
a work existed with the title Historical Commentaries (Hypomnemata historika), and that Events after 
Polybios (Ta meta Polybion) was an essential part of it, and that its prologue was about Alexander’s 
deeds.” Other scholars are inclined to see three distinct works: 1) Events after Polybios; 2) Historical 
Commentaries; and 3) The deeds of Alexander (Aleksandrou prakseis).” 

In order to solve this problem, we must pay attention to three points: a) in Classical antiquity 
historiographical texts did not have specific titles given by their authors, unlike dramatic plays 
or dialogues; it was often simply Histories (ai iovopíou), that is, definition of the literary genre 
as given by the author; b) in the course of his lifetime the author himself could have edited his 
own historical work by inserting additions or by publishing consecutive versions;* and c) in 
the process of preserving the author’s legacy in libraries, librarians sometimes gave or added a 
clarifying title to a work indicating the nature of its contents.” 

In the case of Strabo, we can rely on his own words. It appears that in hypomnemata he simply 
determines the genre of his work — historical or geographical hypomnemata meaning memoranda 


°° Ta meta Polybion (Events after Polybios) is a designation clarifying the chronological 


or notes. 
period to which this historical work pertains. And Aleksandrou prakseis (The deeds of Alexander) 


refers to the theme of a certain part of this work.” However, how do we explain Strabo's 
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allusion concerning the Parthians, saying that he has dealt with their customs “in the sixth book 
of my Historical Commentaries, in the second book on events after Polybios"? Should we read it 
as ‘in the sixth book of the Historical Commentaries, that is, in the second book of Events after 
Polybios’, or divided up, as ‘in the sixth book of the Historical Commentaries and in the second 
book of Events after Polybios? The Greek syntax does not help us to determine which might 
be correct. Let us consider, then, why Strabo phrased it this way.” This is the only precise 
reference in his entire geographical work to his earlier historical composition.” A very likely 
possibility is that Strabo wrote this so that a reader interested in the Parthians who was aware of 
the lack of information concerning them in the geographical work could know where to seek 
further such information. We can then establish that Strabo returns to his own historical work, 
which was perhaps already circulating, and he is aware that there are two versions in circulation; 
one as the Historika hypomnemata, which is longer and contains the account of the Parthians in 
the sixth book, and a second version, which is shorter by four books, and which he called Ta 
meta Polybion, and which contains the same account in its second book. 

If'so, the theoretical first four additional books of the longer version of the Historika hypomne- 
mata probably treated a theme different from that found in the shorter version of Ta meta 
Polybion. What was it about? The latter work is a continuation of Polybius, and so ought to 
include historical events subsequent to 146 BCE. Still, we have among the extant fragments 
references to earlier events and people: the deeds of Alexander (327-325 BCE), Mithridates I 
(302 BCE) and Antiochus Epiphanes (167 BCE). The proposed solution would be to place 
them within the range of these first four books. They would include the years from the begin- 
ning of the reign of the Diadochi, and perhaps even from the beginning of that of Alexander. 
Here scholars attempt to make an almost unbroken analogy to the work of Polybius, who 
devoted his first books to an introduction to the main topic of his historical writing. Thus 
Strabo, similarly to Polybius, probably intended to treat the first four books of the Historika 
hypomnemata as a prokataskeue? with a prologue and to devote it to events prior to 146 BCE, at 
which point Polybius ended his Histories. 

Clearly, all of these assumptions are based only on the information that Strabo wrote about 
the deeds of Alexander, and earlier events mentioned in the preserved fragments, which are 
dated to a period earlier than the range of years covered by Ta meta Polybion. In the second 
instance, it cannot be ruled out that these were found in some excursuses on later events. He 
could mention the dream of Antigonus Monophthalmus about Mithridates I by going on to 
discuss Pontic issues; the wars of Mithridates VI must have been a major theme in many of 
the books. Similarly, information about Antiochus's plundering of the Temple in Jerusalem 
would have been a natural introduction to the history of the Hasmonean dynasty, which after 
146 BCE repossessed successively some lands of the Seleucids. However, Alexander's deeds can 
be taken as the actual content of the Historika hypomnemata, which were not Ta meta Polybion.** 
We could also assume that Strabo mentioned the historians of Alexander, or the Indians, by 
presenting this land also in the context of the battles of the Greco-Bactrian kings (cf. 11.11.1). 
Such a perspective would explain the criticism Strabo directed at earlier historians of Alexander, 
and the praise he gave to the later writers Patrocles and Eratosthenes. Unfortunately we cannot 
prove this in the sources. However, can the first four books really be put in a prokataskeue, as 
Jacoby thought? There is no evidence for this either, except for the assumption that imitation 
of Polybius extended that far into Strabo's work. 

Evidence in Plutarch indicates that a historical composition by Strabo dealing with the period 
of time after Polybius was preserved in later library catalogues as the Historika hypomnemata, that 
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is, under a generic title, and perhaps for this reason Josephus never cites this quasi-title, because 
he did not recognize it as a separate designation." So it is surprising to note a reference in the 
Suda to a work called Ta meta Polybion in forty-three books. There is no way of verifying the 
origin and reliability of this information.* Because of Strabo's low rate of reception in antiquity, 
it is not very likely that some bibliographical record concerning Strabo reached Hesychius of 
Miletus, and that it referred to a shorter version of a historical work by Strabo which had been 
released into circulation, as Ta meta Polybion. Hesychius had already made a record concerning 
Strabo, one based solely on the Geography, which at precisely that time served as a source of 
knowledge for Stephanus of Byzantium as well. It appears more likely that such information 
was contained in a bibliographical record concerning Polybius, as a certain curiosity regarding 
reception. Hence the indecision on the part of the Suda copyist of codex A, who first ignored 
it as being irrelevant to Polybius, but then added it in the margin, because he realized that it 
was actually important. We cannot, of course, exclude the later erudite addition to the contents 
of a lemma in the Suda, based on a reading of Strabo's Geography, which in the tenth century 
completely dominated the image of this author.“ 

Only the number of forty-three books is not confirmed in this and is unverifiable by us, 
although possibly correct. The only other reference to the enumeration of Strabo's historical 
volumes is in fact his own reference in the Geography in the case of the Parthians (in Books 6 
and 2 respectively), and if we were to take the figure of forty-three as referring to a shorter ver- 
sion entitled Ta meta Polybion, then we would have to add to the whole composition called the 
Historika hypomnemata another four books, resulting in a total of forty-seven.* Of course, such 
an order of enumeration of the books in the above-mentioned passage could only come about 
if Strabo had straightaway written down the entirety of events after Polybius in the first longer 
version, and had then decided to publish it again separately as Ta meta Polybion. However, we 
have no proof of this, and also the original version of the Historika hypomnemata could have 
contained fewer books than the later one, and for this reason alone ended at an earlier point, 
similarly to how the Histories of Polybius was to have ended earlier, in 168 BCE, but was then 
extended by more than twenty years. 

In conclusion, Strabo dabbled in the genre of the Hypomnemata, which was historical and 
geographical in character. He devoted his historical writings in particular to what took place 
after Polybius (Ta meta Polybion), but also included in them the deeds of Alexander. 

The most accepted standard edition of the fragments is decisively The Brill New Jacoby, which 
is based on the methodology of Felix Jacoby.” There is no room here for a detailed evaluation 
of Jacoby’s methodology, but suffice it to mention that it 1s based on chronological principles. 
As already said, on the basis of exactly the same textual material, Müller distinguished only fif- 
teen fragments, as opposed to Jacoby’s nineteen. According to Jacoby’s edition, the fragments 
consist of merely 1,748 words.? If we assume that the average book of Strabo's historical work 
was of the same length as a book of his Geograpliy, then it ought to contain around 17,640 
words, which for forty-three books gives 758,520 words, and for forty-seven — 829,080. So we 
can make a rough guess that not more than 0.23% (or 0.21%) of the original content of Strabo's 
historical work has survived. 

Let us look at the testimonia and fragments in their chronological order. The following table 
enumerates the fragments as found in the editions of Müller, Otto and Jacoby. At this point, we 
are not concerned with the specific discussion of individual fragments and testimonia," but only 
with the depiction of events which we know with complete certainty to have been presented 
in Strabo's historical work. 
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Table 26.1 List of fragments of Strabo’s lost Histories 


Source D: Date FGrHist 91° Müller Otto 
(Source Date) C: Historical content (Ambaglio 1990) FHG 1889 
T: Type of citation = Roller 2011 fig. 1-257 
1 Str. D:- F2 T1 
1.1.22-23 C:= 
(c. CE 20) T: general information about the historical 
work, its aim, its proposed readership, 
its character, relationship between the 
historical and geographical work 
2 Str. 11.9.3 D: c. 141/140 BCE? F1 T intr. 
(c. CE 20) C: the customs of the Parthians F2 (6) 
T: particulars about the contents of a 
specific part of the historical work (with 
two titles), with the only reference to 
books (6 or 2); the lack of repetition 
of these contents in the Geography, and 
only a supplement to information from 
Posidonius which is not present in the 
historical work. 
3 Suda Dis T2 T intr. 
11941 s.v. C= 
IIoXóioc T: general information about the historical 
Cod. A — work (title and number of books) 
so-called 
Randnotiz, a 
note on the 
margin 
(end of tenth 
century or 
the reign 
of Justinian 
sixth 
century) 
4 Str. 2.1.9 D: [327-325 BCE] F3 T intr. 
(c. CE 20) C: Alexander's deeds in India T2 
T: about the contents of the historical 
work; opinion concerning the reliability 
of other historians. 
5 Jos. CA D: 169 BCE (excursus to 63 BCE?) F10 F1 *1 
2.83-84 C: the plundering by Antiochus IV of the 
(c. CE 97) Temple and the lack of anything in it 
that could be derided by anti-Jewish 
pamphleteers. 


T: particulars about the presentation of 
individual events in Strabo’s historical 
work, according to Polybius, Nicolaus 
of Damascus, Timagenes, Castor of 
Rhodes, Apollodorus, as a confirmation 
of Josephus’s words; in Strabo this might 
be an excursus for the 63 BCE capture 
by Pompey of the Temple. 


Ta meta Polybion 


6 Jos. AJ 
13.319 
(c. CE 94) 


7 Jos. AJ 
13.284-287 
(c. CE 94) 


8 Jos. AJ 
13.345 
(c. CE 94) 


9 Tert. De 
anim. 46 
(c. CE 207-225) 


10 Jos. AJ 
14.111-113 
(c. CE 94) 


11 Jos. AJ 
14.114—118 
(c. CE 94) 


iD: 


c. 146 [141/140] BCE? 


see above — 2. Str. 11.9.3 


D: 
C: 


F: 


D: 
C: 


es] 


104—103 BCE 

opinion about King Aristoboulos I 
verbatim (Timagenes as a source) as 
confirmation of Josephus's words. 
103-102 BCE 

prosperity of the Jews after Cleopatra 
III; her war with Ptolemy IX Lathyros; 
the trusted advisers Chelcias and 
Ananias, sons of Onias 


: verbatim (13.287) as confirmation of 


Josephus's words. 


: c. 102 [98] BCE 


Ptolemy IX invades Judaea and exhorts 
his soldiers to cannibalism 


: particulars about the presentation of 


certain events in Strabo's historical 
work, according to Nicolaus of 
Damascus, as confirmation of 
information found by Josephus in 
Timagenes. 


: 302 BCE excursus to 88 BCE? 


Mithridates I aims at Pontus on account 
of a dream [of Antigonus I] 


: information about contents — cited in 


a catalogue of prophetic dreams taken 
from various authors and probably 
collected by Hermippos of Berytos, as a 
direct source for Tertullian. 


: 88 BCE 


considerations about the Temple 
treasury à propos the expedition of 
Crassus in 53 BCE, reference to a 
robbery by Mithridates of treasures 
deposited on Kos by Cleopatra III (103 
BCE) and the Jews. 


: verbatim (11.112) as a confirmation of 


the words of Josephus about the Jews’ 
wealth in those days (before 53 BCE) 
but at the same time as information 
explained by Josephus, who selects one 
of three possible interpretations. 


: 87/86 BCE 


about Sulla’s invasion of Greece with 
the intention of waging war with 
Mithridates and about Lucullus’s mission 
to pacify an uprising in Cyrene; a 
continuation of the previous fragment 
on events of 53 BCE 


F11 


F4 


F12 


F5 


F6 


F7 


F9 


F3 


F10 


F4 


F6 


*33 


*34 


*35 


*41 


*55 


*58 
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Table 26.1 (continued) 


Source D: Date FGrHist 91% Müller Otto 
(Source Date) C: Historical content (Ambaglio 1990) FHG 1889 
T: Type of citation = Roller 2011 fig. 1-257 


F — verbatim (14.115—118) description of 
the Jews' situation in Cyrene and Egypt 
at the time of Lucullus’ expedition 
in 87/86 BCE as a continuation of 
evidence in Josephus about the Jews' 
prosperity in those days and proof of 
the origins of the riches plundered by 
Crassus (53 BCE). 


12 Plut. Vit. D: 84 BCE F8 F7 *65 
Sul. 26 C: during his stay in Athens Sulla develops 
(c. CE 100-120) gout, which he has cured at Aedepsus 


F: gloss — the name of Sulla’s illness 
according to Strabo. 


13 Plut. Vit. D: 6 October 69 BCE F9 F8 *88 
Luc. 28 C: the Romans’ feelings following their 
(c. CE 100-120) victory in the battle of Tigranocerta 


F: a paraphrasis of Strabo's words about the 
ease of the victory, summarized with 
the opinions on this by the philosopher 
Antiochus and Livy. 


14 Jos. AJ D: Spring of 6 BCE F14 F11 *119 
14.34—36 C: Pompey's arrival at Damascus, envoys 
(c. CE 94) from Egypt and Judaea with valuable 
gifts 


F: verbatim (14.35) about the number of 
gifts from Egypt and the elaborate 
golden vines which were the gift of 
Aristoboulos II, as a confirmation of 
Josephus's words; the authenticity of 
this information is confirmed by Strabo 
himself after he had seen it with his own 


eyes. 
15 Jos. AJ D: Summer of 63 BCE F15 F12a *124 
14.66-68 C: during the capture of the Temple by 
(c. CE 94) Roman soldiers the priests did not stop 


making sacrifices 

F: particulars about the presentation of 
certain events in Strabo's historical 
work, according to Nicolaus of 
Damascus and Livy, 

and also: 

T: on the contents of a certain part of 
the historical work which presented 
Pompey’s deeds. 


16 Jos. AJ 
14.104 
(c. CE 94) 


17 Jos. AJ 
14.137-138 
(c. CE 94) 


18 Jos. AJ 
14.139 
(c. CE 94) 


19 Plut. Vit. 
Caes. 63 
(c. CE 100-120) 


20 Jos. AJ 
15.8-10 
(c. CE 94) 


— Pap. Vogl. 
46(40) 

(end of first 
century — 
beginning 
of second 
century CE) 


D: 
CG: 


D: 
C: 


Es 


n 


D: 
G; 


mn 


63-55 BCE 

Pompey's and Gabinius's expedition 
against the Jews 

: particulars about the contents of a 
certain part of the historical work, 
which describes these expeditions 
similarly to Nicolaus of Damascus. 
January 47 BCE 

in discussing the dignity conferred 

by Caesar (April/May 47 BCE) on 
Antipater and Hyrcanus II it was 
mentioned that the latter accompanied 
Mithridates of Pergamum in the rescue 
of Caesar, who had been besieged in 
Alexandria. 


: verbatim (14.138 — Asinius as a source) as 


confirmation of Josephus's words. 

: Winter of 47/46 BCE 

: continuation of the previous 

verbatim (Hypsicrates as a source) 
as confirmation of Hyrcanus II's 
participation in the rescue of Caesar, 
from another place in Strabo's historical 
work, probably an earlier one than that 
cited above. 

: before 15 March 44 BCE 

: variety of portents that preceded 
Caesar's assassination 


: a paraphrasis of Strabo's words specifying 


those portents: burning people, the 
burning hand of a soldier's servant and 
possibly the lack of a heart in an animal 
offered by Caesar for sacrifice; we may 
have certain doubts about where the 
fragment ends. 

37 BCE 

in Antioch Mark Anthony decides to 
execute his prisoner Antigonus II for 
news of the rebellion of the Jews against 
Herod 


: verbatim (15.9—10) as confirmation of 


Josephus's words. 

: 25/24 [22] BCE 

: an attack of Roman cavalry under the 
leadership of Rufus during the battle of 
the Romans, commanded by Petronius 
with the Ethiopians around Pselchis 


: verbatim — original text on papyrus. 


F13 


F16 


F17 


F19 


F18 


F12b 


F13 


F13 


F14 


E15 


*145 


*169 


*169 


*187 


*214 
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Strabo as a historian 


Among the twenty sources for Strabo's historical work are three testimonia from Strabo's 
Geography, one bio-bibliographical note à propos Polybius, three fragments from Plutarch, 
one from Tertullian and as many as twelve from Josephus. What is more, all eight fragments 


citing Strabo's text verbatim also come from Josephus.“ 
g P 


This gives the impression that Strabo’s 
historical work was dominated by events from Jewish history. Josephus valued Strabo as a 
historian who wrote truthfully and without bias about the Jews; but we cannot expect Strabo 
to have devoted to the questions of the Jews, Judaea and the Hasmonean dynasty proportion- 
ately the same length in the historical work as he did in the Geography, where he allocates to 
this material a part of one of four chapters from Book 16. Unfortunately, with only twenty 
fragments from forty-three or even forty-seven books, we are forced to guess their contents 
per analogiam. 

To make a guess sometimes sounds convincing,” but on occasion the conclusions drawn 
are definitely exaggerated. One possible assumption of this type accepts that Strabo built his 
narrative on descriptions of events involving great people, kings and leaders (1.1.23). We can 
therefore offer a general reconstruction of the contents of Strabo's historiographic work:* 


e History of the Parthians and events involving Parthian kings, indubitably the war between 
Mithridates I and Demetrius II Nicator 141-138 BCE (11.9.3 = FGrHist 91 F 1); 

e Domestic wars among the Ptolemies — Cleopatra III and Ptolemy IX Lathyros 116—101 
BCE (Jos. AJ 13.284—287; AJ 13.345 = FGrHist 91 F 4, 12); 

e History of Pontus and the deeds of Mithridates VI 89-85 BCE (Tert. De anim. 46, Jos. AJ 
14.111-113 = FGrHist 91 E 5, 6); 

e  Sulla's expedition against Mithridates VI 87-83 BCE (AJ 14.114—118, Plut. Sul. 26 = 
FGrHist 91 F 7, 8); 

e  Lucullus's deeds in Cyrene 87/86 BCE (Jos. AJ 14.114-118 = FGrHist 91 E 7) and in 
Armenia 69 BCE (Plut. Luc. 28 = FGrHist 91 F 9); 

e Pompey's eastern expedition in 66-62 BCE (Jos. AJ 14.34—36, 14.66-68, 14.104 = FGrHist 
91 F 14, 15, 13); 
Gabinius's expedition to Syria 57-54 BCE (Jos. AJ 14.104 = FGrHist 91 F 13); 
Caesar's deeds — the Alexandrian war of 48/47 BCE (Jos. AJ 14.137-139 = FGrHist 91 
F 16, 17) and his death in 44 BCE (Plut. Caes. 63 = FGrHist 91 F 19); 

e Mark Anthony’s Parthian expedition 37/36 BCE (Jos. AJ 15.8-10 = FGrHist 91 F 18). 


In the example of Judaea and the rivalry over the Jewish throne, we know that Strabo was 
also interested in the internal affairs of minor states; Aristoboulos I 103 BCE (Jos. AJ 13.319 = 
FGrHist 91 F 11), later Hyrcanus II and Antipater 48/47 BCE (Jos. AJ 14.137—139 = FGrHist 91 
F 16, 17) and Antigonus II and Herod in 37 BCE (Jos. AJ 15.8—10 = FGrHist 91 F 18). 

The ascription of particular events to specific books is pointless when we are in possession 
of twenty sources to shed light on as many as forty-three (or forty-seven) books. We can only 
assume that if Strabo followed Polybius's schema, then one book probably covered a period 
of about two to three years. We also cannot clearly determine at what point Strabo's historical 
narrative ended. The dates posited by scholars stand at, with equal justification, 31, 30, 27 BCE, 
with no real basis in the sources.?' We can only note that he definitely still wrote about Mark 
Anthony's deeds in 37 BCE. 
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Strabo lived concurrently only at the time ofthe final part ofthe historical events described 
in his historical work, so he had to rely on earlier sources. In the Geography he does not shun 
references to authors whose views he shared or disagreed with; we can assume that he did 
something similar in his historical work. This is proved by Josephus, who three times men- 
tions the fragment of Strabo in which he notes Timagenes, Asinius and Hypsicrates.? Strabo 
lived at the time of the pax Augusta and worked in places (Rome, Alexandria, the Asian 
province) where he could read through everything which had been written in the ancient 
world, so considerations about potential sources for his historical work are purposeless. It 
is of course possible to compile a list of authors from elsewhere who wrote about the same 
period, and we may find confirmation in the Geography that some of them were known to 
Strabo. However, there is no way of knowing if he used them directly when writing his 
earlier historical work. 

However, in considering the question of Strabo’s sources, we can consider several particular 
issues. For example, from the sound of the testimonium about the Parthians’ customs at 11.9.3, 
we could hypothetically assume that when writing the Historika hypomnemata he did not yet 
know of the historical composition of Posidonius, and that he became acquainted with it only 
when writing the Geography. Of course, we could also interpret this testimonium as him want- 
ing to add only the information about the Parthian council from Posidonius, because he notices 
the lack of reference to this particular issue in his earlier text. This observation, however, takes 
on an additional meaning if we attempt to answer the following questions: why in general did 
Strabo commit to writing about history after Polybius, the same topic to which Posidonius had 
earlier devoted himself? Was he unaware of the existence of Posidonius’s History, or did he not 
have a very high opinion of it?? Maybe Strabo as a historian, that is, roughly before he turned 
forty, associated in intellectual circles which did not refer to Posidonius's historical works? Or 
could the citation of Timagenes, confirmed in the sources, and the reference to the freedman 
Asinius Pollio of Tralles, be evidence for his belonging to the circle of the Roman historian 
Asinius Pollio? Does the reference to Hypsicrates of Amisus testify to unique connections with 
a group of Asian acquaintances??* We might try to think about Strabo's relations with his con- 
temporary historians, who according to Josephus and Plutarch wrote about the same things as 
Strabo in various matters, especially his relations with Nicolaus of Damascus from Timagenes's 
circle, but perhaps also even with Livy. 

Alongside our considerations concerning the sources we can also think about patterns in 
Strabo. The fact that his historical work continued the History of Polybius leads to the obvious 
conclusion that Strabo was influenced by that writer. But how far did that influence extend? 
Did Strabo's work, in continuing that of Polybius, imitate his chronological order of narration 
and methodological principles? There is no proof of this, but it seems likely. Polybius devoted 
one book (34) of his Histories to a separate treatise on the geography of the oikoumene. Probably 
he originally intended to continue the narrative to 168 BCE and end the historical work with 
Book 29. However, later he decided to extend this work beyond the year 168 to the year 145. 
And this geographical section is a part of that expanded version, so we can assume that the desire 
to describe the entire oikoumene in the separate geographical book may arise from the fact that 
the geographical contents were distributed in the other books and the geographical questions 
were earlier discussed briefly but not systematically and comprehensively. Strabo’s motivation 
may be similar. His geographical work arose from the Historika hypomnemata, because Strabo 
felt the need to systematize geographical knowledge in a different work, in a new chorographic 
form. His Geography, after submitting the necessary tribute to mathematics and physics, moves 
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as quickly as possible in the direction of chorography; Strabo indulges himself in the description 
of individual countries, but the whole work is subordinated to cultural, historical or simply to the 
grammatical/philological principles in the case of Greece and Homer.” 

The evaluation of Strabo as a historian is usually focused on analyzing elements of historicity 


56 


in the Geography. However, that does not seem to be completely appropriate, if only for the 
reason that the historical work originated when Strabo was younger than he was during 
the composition of the Geography. Born approximately in 62 BCE, he worked on his Historika 
hypomnemata most likely between 30 and 20 BCE, but he perhaps edited his geographical work 
over the course of more than forty years, up until CE 23.” In the Geography (1.1.22) Strabo 
himself declares that his earlier historical work was conceived as “useful for ethical and political 
philosophy" and was designed for political leaders and public use. It was therefore written accord- 
ing to a trend initiated by Polybius, and in the first century BCE propounded by Diodorus.* Its 
intended readership was the pragmatikos aner, not exclusively a Roman, but at least a member of 
the elite who was loyal to the pax Augusta. Hence he takes a noticeably negative attitude towards 
Mark Anthony, when he emphasizes that he was the first Roman to behead a king.” 

In his historical work, Strabo did not avoid elements of Hellenistic ethnography. The customs 
(nomima) of the Parthians is one of four fundamental constituents of ethnographical description 
distinguished by Fraser: 1) native cosmology and theology; 2) the country's geography (includ- 
ing fauna and unusual natural phenomena); 3) information about the country's rulers; and 
4) information about customs (nomima).? Strabo was also interested in ethno-social issues, 
since he presents the Jews as the fourth social class in Cyrene and explains from whence they 
came to Cyrene. Strabo also maintained features which were typical of Greek historiography 
since Herodotus. He referred to precise experiences as an eyewitness, as in the instance of King 
Aristobulus's golden vine which was seen at Rome in the Temple of Capitoline Jupiter. He also 
cited the inscription which is attached to this vine. 

Strabo did not stint on information about omens, such as Antigonus's dream prophesying 
the greatness of the Pontic dynasty, or signs foretelling the death of Caesar. The citation of 
prophetic signs contrasts with Strabo's rationalism and his contempt for historians who refer to 
myth, which he makes clear repeatedly in the Geography, and which was undoubtedly also a fea- 
ture of his historical work. Unfortunately, we are again lacking in sources of knowledge about 
his historical work, so we draw our conclusions per analogiam to the contents of the geographical 
work. This was a composition which Strabo, a philosopher who was boiling over with history, 
wrote with the complete awareness that it ought to be different from his earlier historical work. 


Conclusion 


Strabo, the philosopher, had spent many years writing his Historika hypomnemata before he 
decided to compose Geographika hypomnemata as an addition to his earlier writings. It may 
be assumed that he published Historika hypomnemata in at least two versions or editions, the 
longer one in forty-seven books, and the shorter one in forty-three books, called Events 
after Polybius. His historical work is known to us only from twenty testimonies and frag- 
ments preserved mainly by Josephus. The material at our disposal is too sparse to allow a 
full evaluation of Strabo as a historian. However some conclusions are possible. Strabo’s 
main goal in his historical writings was to create something useful for political and moral 
philosophy. In his opinion, both works of Hypomnemata were homogeneous, so when he 
says that his Geography is a colossal work (kolossourgia), we may take it as referring to the 
Historika hypomnemata as well. 
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Notes 


Honigman and Aly 1931, 76. 

Dueck 2008, 763: Greek geographer and historian. Cf. Engels 2010, 71. 

Str. 1.1.23 = FGrHist 91 F 2. 

Plut. Luc. 28 = FGrHist 91 F 9.We do not know on which tradition the lemma in the book of Suda 
is based (o 1155 duplicate o 1187): “Straton (sic!) of Amaseia, a philosopher. Lived under the emperor 
Tiberius, and wrote a Geography in 7 books” (transl. by David Whitehead). At least the word “philoso- 
pher" could be taken from Plutarch (cf. Suda X 688). In this lemma there is no information about any 
works by Strabo other than the Geography, and any information about Strabo is also taken from the 
geographical work (e.g. the rule of Tiberius for instance in 6.4.2). 

Strabo as a philosopher: Dueck 2000, 62-69; Roseman 2005 and Chapter 1 in this volume. 

Strabo’s style: Honigman and Aly 1931, 96-97. But Syme 1995, 356: “Strabo has no style”. 

Biraschi et al. 1981. 

Casaubon 1587, ii. 

This background has been most widely drawn by Johannes Engels 1999. 

Two testimonia are in the foreword, and the next two precede the collection of fragments (Müller FHG 
1849, 490—491). 

FGrHist 91. 

Ambaglio 1990 ascribed to Strabo an anonymous fragment found on a papyrus which presented the 
battle between the Romans and the Ethiopians in 22 BCE by Pselchis. The first scholar to connect this 
fragment with Strabo’s historical work was Manganaro (1974). However, a core principle of Jacoby’s 
edition is the requirement that the fragment includes the author's name; hence this anonymous papyrus 
fragment was omitted by Roller (2011) who followed Jacoby’s principles. Cf. Biffi 2002, who surmises 
that this fragment is from the work of Nicolaus of Damascus or Timagenes. 

Roller BNJ 91. The only possible addition to the fragments of Strabo s historical work would have been 
preserved in the Suda (A 688). It is a citation from Plut. Luc. 28.8 = FGrHist 91 F 9, however, it is so 
much altered from the version known from the manuscript tradition of Plutarch that this passage ought 
to be recognized as an independent version of the original Plutarch text, which could be also useful 
for reconstruction of the original text of this Strabo's fragment; cf. Magnelli 2002. 

On Strabo as a source for Josephus, see Albert 1902 and Shahar 2005 and for Plutarch, see Otto 1889, 
245-327 and Sorensen in this volume. 

On Strabo as a possible source for Appian see Otto 1889, 245-327 and Oddo 1901. 

Tert. De anim. 46 — FGrHist 91 F 5. It is assumed that Tertullian used in this instance the work of 
Hermippus of Berytus, the author of a work about dreams in five books from the times of Trajan and 
Hadrian (Roller 2011). 

FGrHist 91 F 11 and F 16. 

Nicolaus of Damascus in FGrHist 91 F 10, 12, 13, 15; Livy in F 15. 

This was done by Paul Otto (1889, 20—214), who looked for fragments of the Historika hypomnemata in 
the Geography and enumerated a total of 257 fragments in his edition. 

11.9.3 = FGrHist F 1: “so that we would not seem to repeat what has been said" (transl. by Duane 
Roller). 

So thinks Pédech 1972, 395. 

On Strabo’s imitation of Polybius see Engels 1999, 145—165. 

This is the character of the collation of "fragments" in Otto 1889. 

Of fundamental importance is the broad outline in Engels 1999. 

Translations of Strabo text by Duane Roller. 

Pédech 1974, 129; Lindsay 2014, 3-5. 

Dueck (2000, 59—60) opts for the former theory of Ridgeway (1888), that first Strabo wrote Events after 
Polybios and then Historical Commentaries, including also the deeds of Alexander. Roller 2011, although 
not considering Events afier Polybios and. Historical Commentaries to be separate works, is still inclined to 
view The deeds of Alexander as a work distinct from the above two. 

There is an opinion that Strabo did this with his geographical work (Roller 2011). 

For example, the Histories of Agatharchides were known by supplementary designations such as On Asia, 
On Europe, On the Erythraean Sea. Another form of title was in the neuter plural, e.g.: tù MiOpióactikà 
(referring to the subject of the story), or tà petà “AAEEavdpov Events after Alexander (referring to a 
chronological period). 
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1.4.1: hypomnemata in reference to the works of Eratosthenes; 17.1.36: hypomnema in reference to a 
specific book of his Geography. Cf. Engels 1999, 59—75. 

Similarly, Josephus (AJ 14.68 = FGrHist 91 F 15) says that Strabo, Nicolaus of Damascus and Livy 
wrote about the deeds of Pompey (oi tac kata [Topmmtov npaéEtc avaypayavtes), and (AJ 12.6) that 
Agatharchides wrote about the deeds of the Diadochi (6 tag TOV čraðóyæv TPAEEIG ovyypayánevoc) 
in a certain part of his historical work. 

Roller 2011 F 1 views this as “a comment on the structure of the Historical Commentaries: four books 
of introductory material (before 146 BCE) and then the history proper, starting at the end of Polybios’ 
work". 

Such precise references to specific books are unusually rare in Strabo's Geography; only in 7.4.9 he refers 
to Ephorus' fourth book of his history, entitled Europe. Usually Strabo confines himself only to the 
authors name and sometimes the title of his work; cf. the reference to the same work of Ephorus in 
1.2.28. 

Books 1-2 covered the years 264—221, Books 3-29 were the essential part of history for years 220-168 
and Books 30-40 included events from years 167-146. 

C£. Polybius 1.13.1. 

In the Geography Strabo included information on Alexander expedition as well as criticism of his his- 
torians (see Marin in this volume). It was suggested that similar details were a discrete part of his earlier 
work entitled Aleksandrou prakseis, cf. Miller 1882; 1891; Pédech 1974. 


37 Josephus ignored the Geography, see Shahar 2005. 
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43 
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Roller 2011 notes that the enumeration of forty-three in relation to Strabo’s historical books is close 
enough to that of 40 for Polybius. 

Floruit after Justinian; author of the Biographical Dictionary of Learned Men, which was later incorporated 
in some form into the Suda. 

Cf. s.v. Strabo; concerning the historical work, there is information only s.v. Polybius. Roller (2011) 
writes that “This T1 and T2 are the only pieces of biographical data not from Strabo works them- 
selves”. But only the number of books in Ta meta Polybion is not found in Strabo’s Geography. 

A clue to the large number of books in the historical work is Strabo’s reference to his colossal work 
(1.1.23). I take “kolossourgia” as referring not only to the Geography, but to Strabo’s entire written pro- 
duction. 

Strabo bears the number 91 after Nicolaus of Damascus (90) and before C. Sulpicius Galba (92). 
Including the testimonia and the context in the quoting sources. 

For discussion of the fragments, see: Jacoby’s commentary on FGrHist 91; Honigman and Aly 1931, 
87-89; Roller 2011; Magnelli 2012 [non vidi]; Lindsay 2014. 

I exclude FGrHist 91 T 1 because it bears no relationship whatsoever to Strabo’s historical work. 

In the so-called verbatim quotations, Josephus preserved a far-reaching freedom, as is evidenced by the 
comparison of two versions of the “citation” of the same passage from the History of Agatharchides 
FGrHist 86 F 20ab = CA 1.205-211; AJ 12.5. 

For example, one might conclude from the positive references to Ephorus in the Geography that Strabo 
was influenced by that historian (Prandi 1988). 

For example, that Strabo did not concern himself with the internal affairs of Rome, such as the fighting 
between factions, when on the other hand he stresses that he is interested in and very well acquainted 
with the factious quarrels in the Ptolemaic court at Alexandria (Lindsay 2014, 6—7, 11). 

Notable historical events in the Geography were compiled by Otto 1889, but there is no evidence that 
all of it was necessarily a repetition of the contents of Strabo’s historical work. 

Roller 2011 on F 1: “Polybios seemingly made no mention of the Parthians, so Strabo may have felt 
the need to elaborate, going back to the accession of Mithradates I to lay the groundwork”. Such an 
assumption is, however, unnecessary, since a) Polybius mentions the Parthians (10.28.31); and b) Strabo 
probably did not mention in his historical work the election of the king and added this detail from 
Posidonius in the Geography. 

Cf. Engels 1999, 80-81. 


52 Jos. AJ 13.319 = FGrHist 91 F 9; 14.137 = FGrHist 91 F 16; 14.139 = FGrHist 91 F 17. 
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56 


Malitz 1983, 42-46. See Dowden 2014 BN] 87 F 71. 

Lindsay 2014, 9. 

On the connections between geography and history, cf. Clarke 1999 and Engels 1999, 90-114. 
Pédech 1972. 
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57 Although there are other opinions as to the method of the composition. See for instance Engels 1999; 
Dueck 2000, 148-151; Roller 2011. 

58 Lindsay 2014, 7. 

59 Jos. AJ 15.9 = FGrHist 91 F 18. 

60 Fraser 1972 II 497. 
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"SO SAYS STRABO" 


The reception of Strabo's work in antiquity 


Seren Lund Serensen 


Two blunt questions and answers may be posed regarding the reception of Strabo's work: 
Who read Strabo in classical antiquity? No one. Who read Strabo in Byzantium? Everyone. 
Crude and unrefined as these answers are, they do contain a kernel of truth. From Classical 
antiquity we have only twenty-one quotations from Strabo, almost exclusively from his histori- 
cal work (see Appendix). In Byzantium, however, Strabo's Geography provided Stephanus of 
Byzantium and Eustathius with a wealth of information. 

It seems, then, that we have before us a sort of paradox related to the reception of Strabo. The 
historiographic work of Strabo was not preserved for posterity, but enjoyed some popularity in 
the first two centuries CE, and was used mainly by Flavius Josephus and Plutarch, after which 
this work is no longer referred to before the Middle Ages. On the other hand, the Geography, 
which has come down to us through the Greek manuscript tradition, does not seem to have 
enjoyed great popularity in the period immediately following its publication. None of the major 
authors concerned with geography, e.g. Pliny the Elder, Pomponius Mela or Claudius Ptolemy, 
used this work. From the end of the second-century references to the work start to appear, such 
as in Athenaeus! Dinner Sophists, but it is only in the Middle Ages when cited by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, Eustathius and others that Strabo's Geography gains real importance.! 

In view of this asymmetrical but dualistic situation, it will be useful to divide the following 
chapter into two parts, one concerning Strabo's Historical Commentaries and the other concern- 
ing his Geography. 


The reception of Strabo's Historical Commentaries 


From Strabo and the Suida we may gather that the historical work, to which the author himself 
assigns the title Historical Commentaries (Ioxopià "Ynouviuara), mainly dealt with the events 
after those covered by Polybius, i.e. the second part of the second century BCE, and comprised 
forty-three books.” The authors who quote or refer to Strabo's Historical Commentaries can be 
easily listed (see Appendix — Table 27.1). The earliest is the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus 
(37 — c. CE 100), followed by the Greek biographer Plutarch (c. 50 — c. CE 120) and finally 
the Christian theologian Tertullian (second to third century), who wrote in Latin. Apart from 
the Strabonian fragment preserved in Tertullian, all the quotes from Strabo concern historical 
episodes: Josephus uses Strabo's Historical Commentaries for the history of the Jews, and Plutarch 
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cites them three times, in the biographies of Sulla, Lucullus and Caesar. Tertullian, on the other 
hand, seems to be less interested in the historical context of the information found in Strabo 
and more in citing an authority for his argument. Plutarch is the only one of these three authors 
to explicitly say that he is quoting from the Historical Commentaries, but he does this only once. 
Josephus and Tertullian give only the name of Strabo, occasionally (by Josephus) with the addi- 
tion of the word Cappadocian (Kannáðoć). 

Since the Historical Commentaries of Strabo have, unfortunately, not been preserved, it is dif- 
ficult to assign the quotations and references to particular parts of the work, but since at least 
Josephus, and to some extent Plutarch, writes a continuous historical narrative, we may propose 
a hypothetical order of the fragments. On the basis of the recent work by Duane Roller on the 
fragments of Strabo's Historical Commentaries it is possible to assign the contents of the fragments 
to a period from the fourth century BCE to the time of Caesar? 

It is not the purpose of the present chapter to discuss the extent and scope of Strabo's 
Historical Commentaries (see Chapter 26 this volume), thus we may proceed to examine the ways 
in which Josephus, Plutarch and Tertullian used this work. 

We commence with Tertullian, since he refers to Strabo but once. The fragment pre- 
served in his work On the soul is, in fact, not a citation but merely a reference to the 
fact that Strabo preserves information on a dream that Mithridates had which prompted 
him to covet Pontos. In his commentary Duane Roller asserts that this fragment appears 
in a passage where Tertullian refers to many famous men who have had dreams which 
include portents.* Tertullian mentions the source for each piece of information, and does 
not appear to have had direct access to Strabo's Historical Commentaries but, according to 
Roller, possibly found his information in an already existing collection of excerpts from 
Graeco-Roman authors on dreams.” This conclusion has the effect of distancing Tertullian 
from Strabo. It does, however, indicate that whoever compiled such a list of dreams had 
access to Strabo’s Historical Commentaries. Consequently, although Tertullian might not 
have had access to the Historical Commentaries, an anonymous compiler did. This assump- 
tion, together with the earlier citations by Josephus and Plutarch, supports the fact of the 
distribution and availability of Strabo’s work before Tertullian’s time. 

Unlike Tertullian, it is quite certain that Plutarch had direct access to Strabo’s Historical 
Commentaries, since the polymath from Chaironeia specifically states that he is quoting from 
Strabo’s work. In his biography of Lucullus Plutarch does not mention his main source(s), and 
Strabo is only quoted, along with four other authors," to elaborate an account or to add cre- 
dence to Plutarch’s description of an event, in the case of Strabo, the battle at Tigranocerta.’ 
The same is true for the biography of Sulla, where Plutarch’s main source is Sulla’s memoirs. 
There, apart from Strabo, only Livy and Juba are mentioned as sources.* In the biography of 
Sulla, Strabo is used to provide additional information on an ailment of the feet that the Roman 
general contracted while in Athens. However, in Plutarch’s biography on Caesar Strabo is used 
as a source for a story which Plutarch has not found elsewhere.’ As in the biography of Lucullus, 
Plutarch does not name his main source, and Strabo together with other authors only serves to 
supplement the primary source(s). 

Josephus’ use of Strabo is by far the most extensive and merits a longer description. 
Furthermore, it is to Josephus that we must look if we are to say anything significant about the 
use of Strabo in antiquity." 

Apart from one reference to Strabo in the company of other Greek authors in Against Apion, 
Josephus refers to Strabo only in his Jewish Antiquities. Not one single time does Josephus men- 
tion Strabo in his Jewish War. In fact, Josephus quotes no ancient authors in this work. This has 
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to do with the different agendas of the Jewish War and the Jewish Antiquities. While Josephus’ 
purpose in the Jewish War is to convince his readers that his account of the war between the 
Jews and the Romans is based on autopsy and not on the accounts of others, the purpose of 
the Jewish Antiquities is different. In this enormous work, Josephus sets out to write the history 
of the Jewish people from the creation of the world to the beginning of the war between the 
Romans and the Jews. The Jewish Antiquities are thus not restricted to Josephus’ own times, 
and for that reason the Jewish historian needs all the sources he can get. For more than half of 
the twenty books that comprise the Jewish Antiquities Josephus resorts to the books of the Old 
Testament, perhaps in the Greek translation. For the post-biblical period Josephus has access 
to apocryphal and pseudepigraphic texts such as 1 Maccabees and the Letter of Aristeas, as well as 
sources of which we are unaware. With Book 13, Josephus enters the late Hellenistic period 
and recounts the appearance of the Romans on the historical stage. There is thus considerable 
overlap between this book and the first book of the Jewish War." 

In several accounts, Josephus mentions Nicolaus of Damascus, the historian who was active 
at the court of Herod the Great until the death of the king as his major source for this and the 
following books, but eleven times Josephus turns to Strabo’s Historical Commentaries, though 
never mentioning this work by its name. Josephus uses Strabo not only to corroborate and 
expand the account of Nicolaus of Damascus but also to correct or counter him. A number of 
examples will serve to illuminate this. 

The first refers to events in which occurred in 108/107 BCE. Josephus is narrating the suc- 
cesses of John Hyrcanus who, among other things, managed to liberate Judaea completely from 
the Seleucids and capture the city of Samaria. In this context Josephus writes: 


At that time the Jews did not only prosper in Jerusalem and the countryside but so 
did those residing in Egypt and Cyprus. Queen Cleopatra, who was rebelling against 
her brother Ptolemy, with the epithet Lathyrus, installed as governors Chelkias and 
Ananias, sons of Onias who built the temple in the Heliopolitan Nome to serve as 
a counterpart to the temple in Jerusalem, as I have also explained earlier. Cleopatra 
handed the army over to them and did nothing without their consent, as also Strabo 
the Cappadocian testifies to when saying: “For the majority, who had gone down 
together with Cleopatra as well as those who had later been sent by her to Cyprus, 
immediately shifted their allegiance to Ptolemy. Only Onias’ Jews remained because 
of the goodwill shown to their fellow citizens Chelkias and Ananias by the queen.” 
Thus says Strabo. (Jos. AJ 13.284)? 


The quotation serves to indicate that Jewish affairs were not only prospering in Judaea but also 
in Egypt. Josephus explicitly says that Strabo also attests to this, meaning that Josephus is cor- 
roborating his main source, probably Nicolaus of Damascus. Furthermore, it is interesting to 
note that Josephus uses the name of Strabo at the beginning and end of his quote, most likely in 
order to avoid any confusion as to the extent of the quotation. 

After the death of John Hyrcanus his son Aristobulus assumed power over Judaea and was 
the first of the Hasmoneans to rule as king. In addition to this, Aristobulus sported the title 
philhellen. His rule was short (104/103 BCE), and Josephus has very little to say about him. 
What the Jewish historian does relate is not particularly positive. On the basis of his main source 
Josephus informs his readers that Aristobulus was both a fratricide and a matricide. Furthermore, 
Aristobulus continued his father’s expansionist policy and invaded Ituraea, where he demanded 
of the non-Jewish inhabitants that they undergo circumcision, seemingly a forced conversion. 
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We do not know what Josephus’ attitude towards Aristobulus was, but the king’s actions against 
the Ituraeans reflect the charges raised against the Jewish people, which Josephus is intent on 
refuting in his Against Apion. In his Jewish Antiquities Josephus is, however, so fortunate as to 
have the testimony of Strabo: 


He was king for one year, took the title philhellen, did many good things to his home 
country, waged war against the Ituraeans, attached much land to Judaea and forced 
the inhabitants, if they wanted to stay in the area, to undergo circumcision and live 
according to the Jewish customs. He was of a mild nature and very modest. Strabo also 
attests to this on the authority of Timagenes: “This man was mild and very beneficial 
to the Jews, for he added territory and a part of the Ituraean people became friendly, 
by his tying the two peoples together by the foreskin”. (Jos. AJ 13.318—319) 


Strabo’s description of Aristobulus is exactly what Josephus needs. The forced conversion of the 
Ituraeans is presented in a wholly different light, i.e. the circumcision becomes a sign of a pact 
signalling the union of two nations. Furthermore, the vocabulary in Josephus’ text, probably 
based on Nicolaus of Damascus, has keleuo (= to command), while Strabo uses synapto (= to bind 
or tie together). In addition, the Pontic historian describes Aristobulus as “kind” and “benefi- 
cial” to the Jews. That Josephus also describes Aristobulus as “kind” fits badly with the context 
of his description of the king, and it may be assumed that Josephus lifted this adjective, epieikes, 
out of Strabo’s text. Josephus is very much in need of favourable testimonies such as those of 
Strabo, and it is important to keep in mind that Josephus claimed to be of Hasmonean lineage, 
thereby making him a descendant of Aristobulus. The Hasmoneans were almost completely 
wiped out by Herod the Great at whose court Nicolaus of Damascus was active. Josephus is 
keen to adjust or oppose the favourable attitude of Nicolaus towards Herod and conversely 
the negative attitude towards the Hasmoneans, and on more than one account does the Jewish 
historian correct the narrative of Nicolaus." 

When, however, he finds it opportune to indicate to his readers that Nicolaus and Strabo 
agree on a historical narrative, Josephus does not fail to point this out: 


Nicolaus of Damascus writes about Pompey’s and Gabinius’ expedition against the 
Jews and so does Strabo, the Cappadocian, and the one does not disagree with the 
other. (Jos. AJ 14.104) 


And when recounting how Ptolemy Lathyrus attacked Judaea and slaughtered a number of Jews 
in the countryside before cutting them into pieces and cooking them for his men, Josephus must 
have known that some of his readers will have found it difficult to put faith in this narrative. 
Once again Josephus uses Strabo to corroborate Nicolaus’ account: 


After this victory he also overran the territory and, since it was evening, sojourned in 
some villages in Judaea. When he had realized that the villages were full of women 
and infants he ordered his soldiers to slay them and cut them in pieces, throw them 
in cauldrons and boil them and taste of them. He commanded this in order that 
those who had fled from the battle would, when they came back, assume that their 
enemies were cannibals, and for this reason be struck with panic upon having seen 
this sight. Both Strabo and Nicolaus say that they treated them in this manner, just 
as I have said. (Jos. AJ 13.345) 
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When relating the entry of the Romans Josephus describes how king Aristobulus II, an ances- 
tor of the Jewish historian, is quick to curry favour with Pompey. Once again Josephus turns 
to Strabo: 


Not long after Pompey had reached Damascus and was on his way to Coele Syria, 
Syrian envoys came to him from all of Syria, Egypt and Judaea. Aristobulus sent him 
a great gift, a golden vine of five hundred talents. Strabo, the Cappadocian, has also 
mentioned the gift saying thus: “But an embassy also came from Egypt and a crown 
worth four thousand gold pieces, and from Judaea came either a vine or an orchard. 
This piece of work was called Pleasure. Indeed, I have inspected the gift which has 
been set up in Rome in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus bearing an inscription, 
which reads: from Alexander, king of the Jews. It was estimated at five hundred talents. 
It is thus said that Aristobulus, ruler of the Jews, sent this. (Jos. AJ 14.34) 


Strabo provides an important eyewitness account to this piece of art. Since the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus had burned down during the civil war between Vitellius and Vespasian, Josephus 
could not inspect Aristobulus’ gift himself: In this particular passage Strabo’s autopsy is crucial to 
the Jewish history Josephus is trying to write. 

The five quoted fragments, comprising nearly half of the testimonies of Strabo that Josephus 
uses in his Jewish Antiquities as well as in Against Apion, are sufficient to indicate the various ways 
in which the Jewish historian could use Strabo, that is, to corroborate and balance the accounts 
of Nicolaus or to counter him." Recently, Alessandro Galimberti has argued that Josephus uses 
Strabo on several accounts in Book 14 of the Jewish Antiquities without, however, quoting the 
Pontic historian by name. Since the majority of quotations from Strabo are found in Book 14, 
it is plausible, according to Galimberti, that Josephus also used the Pontic historian elsewhere in 
this book.!* Against this theory one may claim that Strabo serves as a crown witness for Josephus 
in all the quotations, for which reason it is hard to believe that Josephus would not have men- 
tioned the historian by name, had he used him. Ultimately, one can neither prove nor disprove 
Galimberti's claim since the Historical Commentaries have not been preserved. 

What has, however, been preserved is Strabo's Geography. Surprisingly, we find no mention 
of it in Josephus, and one may ask why this is so. Although Galimberti provides one unconvinc- 
ing parallel between the Geography and the Jewish Antiquities," the lack of any references to this 
work in Josephus is striking. 

In his monograph Josephus Geographicus, Yuval Shahar has examined precisely the missing 
references to Strabo’s Geography especially in the Jewish War and proposes the following 
theory:'* in the Jewish War Josephus defends his own account of the war against the Romans 
as based on autopsy. Here Josephus is the main source for the history of the Jews and Judaea, 
and the sources, which he did use, are never mentioned. This is also the case with reports on 
the geography of Judaea. Josephus thus has no use for Strabo here. The situation is completely 
the contrary in the Jewish Antiquities, which, like Against Apion, has the purpose of inserting the 
Jews in world history as an old and esteemed people. For this purpose Josephus needs all the 
non-Jewish sources available, and Strabo is therefore resorted to not only in the Jewish Antiquities 
but also in Against Apion. 

Although Shahar can demonstrate that the geographical descriptions in the Jewish War fol- 
low a scheme employed by Polybius and later Strabo, and although it can be proven that 
Josephus used Polybius, e.g. in his description of the Roman military camp,'” Shahar finds no 
explicit trace of Strabo. Comparing Book 16 of Strabo's Geography, with Josephus’ geographical 
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descriptions, Shahar puts forward the hypothesis that Strabo’s knowledge of the geography of 
Palestine was outdated and flawed and therefore did not suit Josephus’ account. Two examples 
may suffice. In 16.2.27 Strabo says, “After Ake comes Strato's Tower with a landing-place". 
But already in Strabo's time Strato's Tower had ceased to exist as Herod the Great had turned it 
into Caesarea, quite a famous port. And in 16.2.30 he offers the following information, “Then 
come the harbour of Gaza nearby, and the city seven stades above it. Once it was a notable 
city, later it was pulled down by Alexander and remains uninhabited". However, although 
Gaza had been destroyed by Alexander the Great as well as by the Hasmonean king Alexander 
Jannaeus, the city had been rebuilt by Pompey and attached to the province Syria. In both 
examples Strabo's accounts are outdated, and the Pontic historian can only have had access to 
old information. 

Strabo's description of the geography of Palestine in Book 16 is not based on autopsy, and 
in the Jewish War Josephus needed both authenticity and authority. Strabo could provide him 
with neither. Shahar thus argues that Josephus might have known Strabo's Geography and for 
that reason engaged in a hidden dialogue with it.” Shahar’s theory is very convincing, and the 
case of Josephus is important for the study of the acceptance of Strabo's works, for it shows us 
how an author could use one part of Strabo's authorship for particular purposes and deliberately 
leave out another part, because it either did not suit the purpose of the author or was found to 
contain incorrect information. 


The reception of Strabo's Geography 


Having discussed, at length, Josephus’ use of the Historical Commentaries and lack of use of the 
Geography, it is time to turn to the reception of Strabo's only preserved whole work.*! Merely 
five quotations from Strabo's Geography in three authors are attested in antiquity (see Appendix — 
Table 27.2), and possibly one further writer may have made use of the Geography.” In addition, 
four papyri have been found including parts of the Geography.” This small number of references 
is surprising considering the size and scope of Strabo's Geography. It might thus be revealing to 
examine the cases in which Strabo is quoted. 

On two occasions the erudite Athenaeus (active c. CE 200) quotes Strabo's Geography, and 
it comes as no surprise that both passages are concerned with food. The wording of Athenaeus' 
text leaves no doubt that the author had direct access to Strabo's Geography; Athenaeus mentions 
the title and volume of Strabo's work. As in Plutarch, but unlike Josephus, knowledge of Strabo 
is taken for granted and no geographical epithet is assigned to the historian. One testimony of 
Strabo is inserted in a lengthy passage dealing with salty fish:?* 


Athenaeus Strabo 

Strabo in Book 3 of the Geography says Next comes the city of Hexitanai, from which come 
that by the islands of Herakles over the salty fish of the same name. (Str. 3.4.6) 
against New Carthage lies a city, Then comes the island of Herakles, which is over 
Sexitania, from which is said to come against New Carthage. The island is called 
the salty fish of the same name, of Skombroaria, named after the tunny fish which is 
which the best fish sauce is made. caught there, of which the best fish sauce is made. 
(Athen. 3.121) (Str. 3.4.2) 
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And the second time: 


Athenaeus Strabo 

In the third book of the Geography Strabo mentions ham. He To exactly the borders of 
is not a very recent authority, for he says in the seventh Aquitania and Iberia... a 
book of the same work that he got to know Poseidonius city, Pompaelo, i.e. the 
the Stoic philosopher, whom we have mentioned several city of Pompey . . . where 
times as having been together with Scipio, who captured excellent hams are 
Carthage. Strabo writes thus: "In Hispania, in Aquitania, produced in competition 
there is the city Pompado, i.e. the city of Pompey, in with the Kautharian hams. 
which excellent hams are produced in competition with (Str. 3.4.10-11/7. fr. 30). 
the Kourian hams. (Athen. 14.657—658). 


The testimony of Strabo appears in a short section on hams, in which Strabo is the only author to 
be quoted.? Text-critical issues abound for this passage, both in Athenaeus as well as in Strabo.”° 
Furthermore, neither is the first part of the quotation concerning Poseidonius found in Strabo's 
Geography," nor can it be reconciled with the chronology of Strabo's life, since the historian could 
hardly have been acquainted with the polymath from Apameia, who died in the late fifties BCE.” 

When surveying Athenaeus' use of Strabo, we may say that Strabo is used as any other source 
in the Dinner Sophists, and, compared to other authorities that are quoted numerous times, two 
quotations (possibly three if including the quotation from Book 7) from Strabo are not particu- 
larly impressive. Both quotations come from the Geography, and this may indicate a reduced 
influence of the Historical Commentaries in Athenaeus’ times. It may, however, simply reflect the 
fact that Strabo in his Geography occasionally comments on renowned foods and dietary practices 
of particular regions, a theme which suited Athenaeus's interests. Athenaeus indicates to us the 
different ways in which Strabo's work was read, in this case for its culinary information. 

The nebulous Harpocration, most likely an Alexandrian figure of the second century CE, pre- 
serves two quotations in the so-called Lexicon of the Ten Attic Orators: “Leucas. Demosthenes uses 
it in the tenth Phillian speech. It is an island lying opposite of Epirus. Strabo has spoken accu- 
rately about Attica in the tenth book of the Geography” (referring to Strabo's Geography at 10.2.8) 
and “Lechaeum . . . Lechaeum is a sea-port of Corinth, as Strabo says in the eighth book of the 
Geography” (referring to Strabo's Geography at 8.6.22). As with Athenaeus's references, many tex- 
tual problems abound with these two passages, most importantly the fact that these quotations are 
missing from the oldest manuscript of Harpocration's text, which indicates that they could have 
been inserted as a gloss.” Nonetheless, as with Athenaeus, the presence of Strabo in such a work as 
Harpocration’s lexicon hints at Strabo's Geography having been used by some authors as a work from 
which one could gather occasional pieces of information rather than a text to be read in its entirety.” 

The last author in antiquity who claims to have read Strabo is Socrates from Constantinople, 
(c. 380 — c. CE 439), who in his Church History writes (7.25): 


Chrysopolis is an old port, which lies at the beginning of Bosphorus. Many ancient 
authors have mentioned it, among them Strabo and Nicolaus of Damascus as well as 
the marvellous Xenophon in the sixth book of the Anabasis and in the first book of 
the Hellenica. 
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Although Strabo does mention Chrysopolis in his Geography at 12.4.2, the fact that he is men- 
tioned together with Nicolaus of Damascus makes it difficult to know whether this testimony 
comes from the Geography or perhaps from the Historical Commentaries. However, on the basis 
of the toponym and lack of historical details scholars have traditionally assigned Socrates’ refer- 
ence to Strabo’s Geography. Nonetheless, Socrates only refers to Strabo (and Nicolaus) once in 
his Church History. 

With regard to the authors who consulted Strabo’s Geography it is necessary to discuss the 
poem of Dionysius Periegetes, who was active in the second century.?! Scholars disagree as to 
whether Dionysius knew Strabo’s Geography or simply had access to the same sources as the 
Pontic historian.” A verse from Dionysius is sometimes adduced as indicating dependence on 
Strabo's Geography: 


Dionysius Strabo 

The surface near the Eremboi is stretched It (Libya) is, like others have pointed out, and 
out, as some men say, like a leopard indeed also Gnaeus Piso, who was governor of 
skin (napdadén). (Dion. Per. 181) the country, has explained to me, like a leopard 


skin (napSaAf)). (Str. 2.5.33) 


Three important works on Strabo briefly discuss the issue of dependency and adopt divergent 
views on this issue.? Recently, Ekaterina Ilyushechkina has done a diligent study of the passages 
in Dionysius’ poem that are commonly thought to depend on Strabo. On further examina- 
tion the similarity of the passages does seem to be a coincidence. Ilyushechkina convincingly 
shows that Strabo's Geography was not one of the sources referred to by Dionysius, but, rather, 
Dionysius’ poem was compilatory in its nature depending on catalogues of geographical infor- 
mation. When comparing these vague references with our knowledge ofthe state oftransmission 
of Strabo's work in the first century CE Ilyushechkina concludes that Dionysius and Strabo, 
when they appear to agree with each other in their descriptions, probably had access to the same 
sources. However, in her recent monograph on Dionysius, Jane Lightfoot, seemingly unaware 
of the results of Ilyushechkina's study, argues on the basis of the same parallels that Dionysius 
can only have gained this knowledge from reading Strabo's Geography. Ultimately, Dionysius, so 
says Lightfoot, could have known Eratosthenes only through Strabo.” In my opinion, as inter- 
esting as Lightfoot’s theory is, it is not as decisive as the conclusions reached by Ilyushechkina. 

Finally, four pieces of papyri have been found in Egypt containing small passages from the 
Geography (from Books 2, 7 and 9).% All are dated to the second or third century. They are 
indeed of text-critical interest but for the purpose of discussing the reception of Strabo in antiq- 
uity they corroborate the image adduced from the other sources; Strabo was not a much-read 
author in antiquity. 


Conclusion 


Whatever reason Pliny the Elder, Pomponius Mela, Ptolemy and others may have had for not 
using Strabo's Geography (and Historical Commentaries), that is, whether they ignored Strabo or 
did not know of his work," the absence of references to Strabo in these authors indicates the 
truth of the somewhat negative statement with which we opened this chapter: Almost no one 
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in antiquity read Strabo. Johannes Engels tries to counter this negative conclusion by refer- 
ring to the fact that also Pausanias is only referred to once in ancient literature,” but this does 
not detract from the main argument. The Geography is only noted by Athenaeus in his Dinner 
Sophists, a very large work full of quotations and references to other authors, and in this work 
Athenaeus only found Strabo worth mentioning twice. The other author to use the Geography 
before late antiquity and the Middle Ages is Harpocration, not exactly a mainstream author. 
Furthermore, the two passages lifted from the Geography are not found in the oldest extant 
manuscript of Harpocration's lexicon. 

Similarly, the Historical Commentaries were, it must be admitted, used by Plutarch thrice, 
but this number is dwarfed by the amount of quotes from and references to other authors, 
e.g. Livy, in Plutarch's extant literary corpus. This leaves us with Josephus, to whom we 
owe the bulk of fragments from the Historical Commentaries. Although eleven fragments is 
not much taken into consideration how large a work the Jewish Antiquities is, it is still striking 
how often Strabo is referred to in Books 13 and especially 14. As mentioned above the reason 
for this is to be found in the purpose of the Jewish Antiquities and Against Apion. The Jewish 
historian is eager to prove that the Jewish people are indeed an old one as attested by many 
Graeco-Roman authors. Strabo is useful here. Furthermore, Josephus seems in desperate need 
of sources for the Hasmonean period, relying almost solely on Nicolaus of Damascus. The his- 
torical work of Strabo was a heaven-sent gift for Josephus. Josephus' use of Strabo thus seems 
to be the exception that proves the rule. In sum, among the authors surveyed in this chapter 
Strabo's Historical Commentaries and Geography were only used to supplement narratives with 
information not found in other texts. If these authors are at all representative, then a picture 
emerges of Strabo's works as a pool of information that could be exploited, whether for the 
purpose of embellishing a national narrative or providing the reader with the location of the 
best ham and fish sauce in the ancient world. 


Appendix: Ancient citations of Strabo's Historical 
Commentaries and Geography 


Table 27.1 Ancient citations of Strabo’s Historical Commmentaries arranged chronologically according to 
content of fragment 


Quoting author Reference Date of events Theme 
Tertullian On the Third/fourth century Dream of Mithridates I Ctistes prior 
Soul 46 BCE to taking over Pontus 
Flavius Josephus C.Ap. 168/167 BCE Attack on the Jewish temple in 
2.83-84 Jerusalem 
Flavius Josephus AJ 13.284 108/107 BCE Jews in the service of the Ptolemies 
Flavius Josephus AJ 13.345 107-102 BCE Ptolemaic attack on Jews in Judaea 
Flavius Josephus AJ 14.111 Reign of Mithridates VI Mithridates seizes money of the Jews 
Eupator (120-63 BCE) destined for Jerusalem 
Flavius Josephus AJ 13.319 Reign of Aristobulus I The character of Aristobulus 
(104-103 BCE) 
Flavius Josephus AJ 14.114 87/86 BCE The Jews of Cyrene and Alexandria 
Plutarch Sulla 26 86 BCE Sulla suffering from gout while in 
Athens 
Plutarch Lucullus 28 69 BCE Battle of Tigranocerta 


(continued) 
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Table 27.1 (continued) 


Quoting author Reference Date of events Theme 

Flavius Josephus AJ 14.34 63 BCE Pompey’s conquest of Judaea 

Flavius Josephus AJ 14.66 63 BCE Pompey’s conquest of Judaea 

Flavius Josephus AJ 14.104 63 BCE Pompey’s conquest of Judaea 

Flavius Josephus AJ 14.137 c. 48/47 BCE Hyrcanus the high priest assists Caesar 

Flavius Josephus AJ 14.139 c. 48/47 BCE Hyrcanus the high priest and 
Antipater assist Caesar 

Plutarch Caesar 63 44 BCE Omens prior to the murder of Caesar 

Flavius Josephus AJ 15.8 37 BCE Mark Antony executes Antigonus 


Table 27.2 Ancient citations of Strabo’s Geography arranged according to order of quoted books of Strabo 


Quoting author Reference Referring to which Theme 


part in Strabo’s work 


Athenaeus Dinner Sophists 3.121 3.4.6; 3.4.2 Salty fish and fish sauce 
Athenaeus Dinner Sophists 14.657-658 3.4.10-11; 7. fr. 30 Hams 
Harpocration Lexicon of the Ten Attic 10.2.8 The island of Leucas 
Orators s.v. Leucas by Epirus 
Harpocration Lexicon of the Ten Attic 8.6.22 Lechaeum by Corinth 
Orators s.v. Lechaeum 
Socrates of Church History 7.25 12.4.2 Chrysopolis 
Constantinople 
Notes 
1 Marcianus of Heraclea (fourth/fifth century) and Priscianus Lydus (sixth century) also mention Strabo, 


16 


but they do not quote his work; for this reason and for chronological reasons they are not discussed in 
this chapter. 

BNJ 91, T2; Strab. 11.9.3. This passage has given rise to speculation as to whether the historian wrote 
more than one historical work. The Greek is, however, ambiguous. C£. Dueck 2000, 69—70. 

BN] 91, F4-19. 

BNJ 91, F5. E.g. Tertullian in this passage mentions dreams in relation to Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Seleucus I on the basis of Heraclides and Euphorion. 

Differently Engels 1999, 46. 

Plut. Luc. 28.7 (Antiochus; Strabo); 31.8 (Livy); 33.3 (Sallust); 43.1 (Cornelius Nepos). 

On this particular passage see Magnelli 2002. 

Plut. Sull. 6.10 (Livy); 16.8 (Juba). 

Plut. Caes. 63.3. 

Plut. Caes. 17.7 (Oppius); 22.4 (Tanusius); 46.2 (Assinius Pollio); 63.9 (Livy). 

See earlier studies by von Destinon 1882; Otto 1889; Albert 1902. 

Cohen 1979, 25—47. Engels 1999, 51 thinks that Josephus was unaware of Strabo's Historical 
Commentaries before the reign of Domitian, hence the supposed absence of Strabo in the Jewish War, 
which was written in the seventies CE. 

All translations are my own. 

Most famously AJ 14.7. 

See also Galimberti 2007, 159. 

Galimberti 2007, 160—165. 
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17 Galimberti 2007, 165 (Strab. 16.2.27/Jos. AJ 14.334). 

18 Shahar 2004, 190-256. The part of Shahars monograph dealing with Strabo was reprinted in 
Shahar 2005. 

19 Joseph. BJ 3.70-109. See Cohen 1982, 368. 

20 Shahar 2004, 238-250. 
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STRABO'S RECEPTION IN THE 
WEST (FIFTEENTH-SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES) 


Patrick Gautier Dalché 


Like Ptolemy's l'eoypadur| donynorc, the reception of Strabo's Tewypaducé in the ancient 
world seems to have been limited, and is mentioned in only a few sporadic references. 
However, in sixth-century Byzantium he was known to many authors (Diller 1975, 3-18), yet 
the only occasion where the text plays a role in a geographic discussion is found in the De origine 
actibusque Getarum of Cassiodorus (or its abbreviator Jordanes), apropos Brittania. The text was 
transliterated in the ninth or tenth century, probably in two parts. Most witnesses to the text 
are derived from Parisinus gr. 1397, copied in the tenth century, which contained Books 1-9; 
an additional lost manuscript probably contained the other books. Since the time of Photius, 
we frequently recognize the presence of the geographer in Byzantine literature (Diller 1975, 
80-88), but most testimonies are limited to short historical and geographical references or to 
short extracts. The Byzantine scholars used neither Strabo nor Ptolemy to reflect on the best 
way to describe the oikoumene. 

However, the influence of the Teoypabikâ was extremely significant in Latin Europe, start- 
ing with the translation made shortly after the middle of the fifteenth century. By the end of 
the previous century, the Italian humanists had sought to recover Greek texts, both in order 
to improve their language skills and to better understand the historical and geographical nota- 
tions of the classical authors. The fall of Constantinople had dried up the market for Greek 
manuscripts, and Italy became the major centre for texts. It was there that half of the surviving 
manuscripts were copied in the second half of the fifteenth century. The cultural consequences 
of this translation went far beyond the improvement of geographical knowledge. Indeed, the 
work of Strabo not only provided a detailed, chorographic picture of the Empire; it offered 
an example of geographical writing which, in Renaissance Europe, inspired many authors and 
resulted in new creations. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Strabo was quoted in countless texts relevant to cos- 
mography and descriptive geography, to ancient or modern history or to pedagogy and political 
thought. There is no work on the great figures of modernity that fails to indicate, in a general 
manner Strabonian influence, but, with few rare exceptions, these are not very detailed. This 
same abundance makes it difficult to present a comprehensive and articulated picture of Strabo’s 
reception (Salmeri 1988, 287—312). The following pages therefore will only paint in very broad 
strokes a picture which should, in many respects, be clarified and supplemented by further and 
more profound research. 
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The appearance of the Geography in Italy 


Ptolemy's Geography was translated in the early fifteenth century in Florence, the home of 
humanism, as a result ofthe presence of Manuel Chrysoloras, who was invited to teach Greek 
there. But rather than the cosmographic principles of Ptolemy, it was the stock of ancient 
toponyms, precisely located by their coordinates, that first aroused the interest of humanists 
engaged in research of philological or antiquarian nature. Descriptive data richer in specific 
content than Ptolemy's lists was provided by Strabo, and soon manuscripts of his work began 
to proliferate. 


First echoes 


Setting aside a disturbing mention in the commentary of Aristotle's Politics, due to Albert the 
Great (Diller 1975, 88), it is in 1423 that the Geography appeared in the West. At this time, 
Giovanni Aurispa, who had long resided in Greece, where he learned the language, sent from 
Constantinople to Italy more than 230 Greek manuscripts, among which was “Strabo de situ orbis 
et conditoribus civitatum" (Sabbadini 1931, 13; Diller 1975, 100, 102). Francesco Filelfo, who was 
in Constantinople from 1421 to 1427, made his own copy; back in Italy, he gave the manu- 
script as a pledge to a Venetian patrician, Leonardo Giustiniani; sadly, Filelfo never managed to 
recover it, despite repeated requests. In 1438, the Greek Bessarion, on his way to the Council 
of Ferrara- Florence, left to Modon two maxima volumina of the Geography. 

The first thoughts on the Geography were publicly voiced at the council meeting con- 
vened in Florence by Eugenius IV, with a view to the union of the churches. On this 
occasion, representatives of non-Catholic churches, including Greeks, Armenians, Russians 
and Ethiopians, travelled to Italy. The presence of the latter, and the comparison of their 
stories about their country of origin with Ptolemy's Geography, led to questioning the expan- 
sion of the oikoumene (Gautier Dalché 2007, 309—312; 2009, 183-188). The Greek Georges 
Gemistus Pletho (d. 1452), who taught Platonism in Mistra, the capital of the despotate of 
Morea, was in Florence. An echo of the discussions in which he participated is found in 
extracts of Strabo that he wrote shortly afterward, which consist essentially of a comparison 
of the Geographer (whose errors he corrected) with Ptolemy, and pertain to the extent of 
the inhabited world towards Northern Europe and towards Asia, that is to say the areas from 
whence came the representatives of the churches separated from Rome (Diller 1937; Anastos 
1952b; Diller 1975, 121; Gentile 1992, 165—168). 

Slightly later, in 1447-1448, Plethon was in touch with an Italian in Mistra, a member of a 
family of merchants from Ancona, who was travelling in the Aegean and in the Levant, in order 
to find ancient monumental remains. In his investigations, Ciriaco of Ancona exploited all the 
elements then available, ancient geographers and charts, to identify and locate such remains. In 
1447, he had made a copy of the Geography in two manuscripts, which he carefully annotated, 
including notabilia, scholia quoting other authors, paraphrases and copies of inscriptions found 
in the places mentioned by Strabo (Gentile 1992, 183-185). Soon after, during a trip in the 
Peloponnese, he frequently quoted the manuscript in his Commentaria, which were widely 
circulated thereafter. In Mistra, he collaborated with Pletho to correct the text (Diller 1975, 
121—124). Back in Italy, he was in 1449 in Ferrara, where he probably met two characters des- 
tined to play a vital role in the dissemination of the Geography: Flavio Biondo and Guarino da 
Verona, who taught at Ferrara. 
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The translations 


The history of the two Latin translations of the Geography, produced at about the same time, is 
not entirely clear. One, with the complete text, is authored by Guarino da Verona; the other, 
limited to Books 11—17, was written by Gregorio Tifernate who was later appointed the first 
professor of Greek at Paris. Guarino, from 1448 onwards, was searching for a manuscript from 
Filelfo (Sabbadini 1919, 407). In 1453, when he began the translation, the first of the two 
volumes of Ciriaco were available to him. Gregorio Tifernate, meanwhile, used the second 
volume to translate Books 11-17. It is likely that both manuscripts came from Theodore Gaza, 
who acquired them from Ciriaco. The division of a double manuscript of the same origin seems 
to confirm the information given by Giovanni Andrea Bussi in the 1469 edition; Guarino and 
Gregorio had executed a commission of Pope Nicolas V. But it is just as reasonable to postulate 
that the translation project was born from discussions between Theodore Gaza and Guarino, 
while the papal commission intervened afterwards (Diller 1961, 321). Book 10 was translated by 
the time of the death of the Pope (1455), and Guarino continued the translation until the end. 
It was completed in July 1458 (Gentile 1992, 185—186) and included a dedication to Nicolas 
V, but after the Pope's death Guarino looked for another patron in the person of the Venetian 
patrician and captain Giacomo Antonio Marcello. 

We have much less information on the activity of Gregorio Tifernate, who completed the 
translation of Books 11—17 in 1454; it seems that he too wanted to produce a full translation, but 
was unsuccessful for some unknown reason (Diller 1975, 130; Gentile 1992 187). Both transla- 
tions are very literal; the one of Guarino is closer to the original, while the style of the one by 
Tifernate, with its better Latin, is clearer (Sabbadini 1896, 128—129). 

As in his Greek manuscripts, Guarino wrote on his working manuscript many notes which 
constituted a working index. They also revealed the specific interests which Guarino and his 
humanist colleagues favoured when reading Strabo; he noted “geographiae utilitas" opposite 
1.1.1; he emphasizes elements which allow the establishment of Strabo's biography and allu- 
sions to other ancient authors, but he does not seem to appreciate much the Homeric obsession 
of the Geographer; he repeatedly returns to questions of cosmographic order raised by the 
anti-Eratosthenic controversy, and in particular to the circumnavigability of the world, a theme 
which then preoccupied all Ptolemy's readers (Fryde 1983, 78-82). 


The renewal of descriptive geography: the Strabonian moment 
Biondo Flavio, Aenea Silvio Piccolomini, Francesco 
Berlinghieri 


The texts available to us do not allow us to accurately judge the immediate effect of the appear- 
ance of Tifernate’s and Guarino’s work, though they definitely aroused intense discussions. 
The works of Pletho and of Ciriaco were already well known, so early references to Strabo 
are found even before the translation. The lay camaldolese Fra Mauro produced in Murano, 
between 1448 and 1453, a large map of the world in which, apropos the people of India, he 
refers to Strabo among very many other sources (Falchetta 2006, 446—447); he mentions in 
particular the Permiani who live in Russia, unknown to the Latin tradition, but described by 
Plethon in his extracts. Rather than direct knowledge of the Geography, it is very likely a matter 
of ideas gathered during discussions which took place in Venice, through which both Plethon 
and Bessarion passed. 
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Three people played a fundamental role in the implementation of the Strabonian geography 
in the context of their era: Biondo Flavio; Enea Silvio Piccolomini, the future pope Pius II; and 
Francesco Berlinghieri. Simplifying somewhat, the essential characteristics of two genres, which 
largely developed thereafter, appeared in the years 1450-1480, and those are chorography of 
antiquarian or celebrative nature, and description of the oikoumene combining history, geogra- 
phy and ethnography. This Strabonian moment is particularly important; all the elements of the 
strabonisation of geographical writing are then put in place. 

Biondo Flavio’s description of Italy (Italia illustrata), whose final version is dated 1453, 
describes the modern civilization of Italy from ancient as well as medieval sources, with atten- 
tion to historic changes that have affected its territory, its cities and its institutions. The work 
was considered revolutionary because it reversed the order of priority of previous descriptions, 
which sought to find in their often legendary origins the essence of a region or a city (Gentile 
1992, 189-191; Fubini 1998). Biondo Flavio had only a rudimentary knowledge of Greek; 
nevertheless, in the description of Latium and Campania, he constantly used, probably through 
Ciriaco, the text of Strabo, “peritissimum hunc vetustatis scriptorem" (Diller 1975, 116; Greppi 
1997). Crucially, the attention to changes and to human action in the environment, which 
is the essential character of the Italia illustrata, corresponds with the very nature of Strabonian 
geography. It is likely that knowledge of the latter met and melded with conceptions that Flavio 
Biondo had already formed. 

Enea Silvio Piccolomini, before he was elected to the papal throne in 1458, had planned a 
project that he could not carry out: a Historia rerum ubique gestarum, where history and geography 
should be closely associated. Two isolated texts, the De Europa (1458) and the De Asia (begun 
in 1461, three years before his death), give an idea of the method followed in this unfinished 
Historia, in response to the concerns of Christian Europe in face of the Turkish conquests. For 
Pius II, the actual knowledge of the land should precede action, the action being the crusade 
against the enemy of Christianity. He possessed several manuscripts of the translation, which 
he annotated and corrected, although he did not know Greek (Casella 1980). Even before 
the completion of the translation, he could have had some knowledge of the work and could 
have found in it, as did Flavio Biondo, a confirmation of his own reflections. He turns to 
Strabo as well as to Ptolemy, to whom he often compares Strabo, and to Pliny, compared with 
Pomponius Mela and with Solinus, particularly for the character of peoples and for the distinc- 
tive nature (the &peri TÓV TOnwv of Strabo) of their territories (Gentile 1992, 188-189). In the 
De Europa as in the De Asia, geography is the framework in which the history of the rise and fall 
of kingdoms, as well as the diversity of actions and customs determined by the variety of natural 
conditions, are presented and analyzed. The method of Pius II, apparent also in his Germania, 
in his Historia Bohemica and in his Historia Austrialis, is thus the matrix of a new genre: regional 
history detached from any providentialism (Montecalvo 2003). 

The Strabonian vein continues with the Septe giornate della geografia of Francesco 
Berlinghieri, completed in 1481 or 1482 in the Medici’s Florence where the author held 
public office (Gentile 1992, 229-237; Roberts 2013). In this description of the world in terza 
rima supplemented with maps, Ptolemy is the guide of a celestial journey which covers the 
entire oikoumene, and his handbook becomes the intellectual framework of the description. 
The first concern of the author, as for all humanists, is to “racontare el moderno collo antico” 
(3, 14), by comparing the information of ancient literature with contemporary observation. 
But while the geography and cartography of Ptolemy are prominent, this framework is filled 
with developments drawn from Strabo, Pliny and Mela “about customs and habits that repel 
us; about almost every famous thing worthy of remembrance in peace as well as in war; about 
many men in many places", as the author summarizes in a dedication to Gem Sultan, son of 
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Mehmet II. It is basically a “strabonized” Ptolemy whom Berlinghieri offers in this attempt 
at a synthesis between two ways of doing geography: “mathematico more” (after Ptolemy) and 
" historico more" (after Strabo), a method which would be developed further in the next century 
(Milanesi 1994, 443—445). 


Geography for statesmen 


The practical utility of geography for the conduct of affairs, strongly emphasized by Strabo, 
was perfectly understood and appreciated. Berlinghieri, who says in his prologue that geog- 
raphy is necessary both for “el privato e el publico governo", successively offered his work to 
important figures. Before being elected pope, Enea Silvio Piccolomini had spent many years 
in the Germanic countries in the service of the Emperor. And the revolutionary project of 
Flavio Biondo was prompted by a request from Alfonso of Aragon. In their minds, geog- 
raphy was primarily intended for statesmen, a very ancient ideological theme that persisted 
through the Middle Ages, but found for the first time in Strabo's geography abundant and 
concrete applications. 

Soon after its appearance in the West, luxury manuscripts were found in the princely libraries, 
sometimes supplemented with maps (Milanesi 1993). After the completion of the translation, 
the dedicatee Giacomo Antonio Marcello offered the manuscript of Guarino to René of Anjou. 
A first edition was published in 1469, followed by several reprints. The first ten books appear in 
the translation of Guarino, the following books in that of Gregorio Tifernate, both corrected by 
Giovanni Andrea Bussi, secretary to Cardinal Nicolas of Cusa and then librarian of the Vatican 
(Diller 1975, 132—133). In his dedication to Pope Paul II, he notes that kings and army lead- 
ers have honoured and been instructed by those who were conspicuous by their knowledge of 
regions, including "Strabo the Cretan (sic), no less a historian than a geographer or a philoso- 
pher, and illustrious interpreter of Homer's magnificence" (Miglio 1978, 35). 

The spread of the Strabonian image of the world and of the Strabonian method was assured 
when educational theorists placed geography in their curricula. Thus Battista Guarini (De ordine 
docendi et studendi) followed the practice of his father Guarino and advised his students that in 
order to understand the poet they should read Strabo along with Mela, Hyginus, Solinus and 
Martianus Capella, as well as Ptolemy's maps (Kallendorf 2002, 290). A schoolbook from the first 
half of the fifteenth century thus contains the poems of Juvenal and Persius annotated by several 
hands where, for example, a reference to Syene (Juvenal, Sat. 11.124) is explained by addressing 
Pliny, Ptolemy and Strabo (Black 2001, 396). 

Another trend inspired by Strabo, reflecting a careful reading of his texts, is the genre of 
proverb collections, destined for success in the following century. Between 1474 and 1478, 
Lorenzo Lippi who was teaching at Pisa after the reorganization of the Studium, made the 
Geographer his main source for his Liber proverbiorum dedicated to Lorenzo de Medici. Proverbs 
and sentences came from geographical and historical anecdotes concerning the customs of 
certain peoples of Greece, Greater Greece, Asia Minor and the Near East (Rondinelli 2009, 
565—579). These loci communes are presented as "travel companions" for the good politician, 
who can both acquire through them specific cultural references and find in them the prisca sapi- 
entia valued by Marsile Ficin, who was Lippi's teacher. 

This particular interest in Strabonian geography finds its theoretical expression in the work 
of the Sienese Francesco Patrizi, a student of Filelfo and a personal friend of Pius II. In his 
De regno regisque institutione (1481—1484) dedicated to the duke of Calabria, he offers an exem- 
plary description of the humanist ideal of the good prince and of the politician. The latter 
must learn while traveling, examine the customs and laws "secundum varias gentes" and read the 
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geographers, all useful things especially to those “qui aliis praefuturi sunt^. This eminent office 
should lead the people “ad bene beateque vivendum". To avoid the disaster of Cyrus, the warlord 
must know all the places where he campaigned, just as Strabo says that the best hunter is the 
one who perfectly knows the forest where he hunts the game (Patrizi 1582, f. 110r, 134, 137v, 
140r, 141r). How can one not recognize here the influence of the first book of the Geography? 


Philology and geographic thought 


By the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, the most significant effects 
of Strabo's influence are measured primarily in three areas: scientific philology, which combines 
textual criticism with an encyclopedic erudition; chorography of an antiquarian nature, and the 
geography of the oikoumene. 

The development of scientific philology involved the implementation of all available sources 
to correct the mistakes of copyists who disfigured the manuscripts and to present more exactly 
the words of the authors. Scholars were well aware of the specificity of Strabonian geography, 
which provided a very large number of places in an integrated whole consisting of historical and 
ethnographic elements. Ioan Marco Cinico, in an alphabetical list of authors for the use of King 
Ferdinand of Naples (before 1489), thus praised the Geographer: 


He was a very brilliant philosopher and cosmographer. In about 17 books, he described 
the world in its entirety with very accurate measures, with both distances and bounda- 
ries. And by describing the people, the nations, events on sea and on land in every 
province, the harbours, the seas, the mountains, the rivers and the springs, he ade- 
quately supplemented that which had been missing in the other cosmographers. (De 
Marinis 1945, 242, my translation) 


It was difficult to find one's way in the Geography without a working tool which allowed one 
to easily find this or that toponym. From 1458-1459, shortly after the completion of the trans- 
lation, the Genoese Giacomo Curlo, a copyist working for the king of Naples, seems to have 
developed a Strabonian lexicon for Books 4-6 (Germano 1987, cvi-xvii; 2005, 54). 

The edition of the Greek text provided by Aldus in 1516, probably initiated by Marcus 
Musurus, was provided with an index; later editions followed this example. The founders of 
scientific philology commonly used Strabo, as did Domizio Calderini, Angelo Poliziano and 
Pomponio Laeto in their lessons on the authors (Cesarini Martinelli 1978; Accame 2008), 
Giorgio Merula and Ermolao Barbaro in their work on Pliny's Historia Naturalis (Branca 
1980, 157-159), and Musurus in his lessons on the Anthologie expounded at Padua in 1506 
(Geanakoplos 1962, 111-166). This scientific philology, based on scholarship, could even be 
used to illuminate practical problems. In 1459, in Venice, the Savio alle acque Marco Cornaro, 
seeking to understand the historical changes of the extent of lagoons, referred to Strabo and 
quoted him according to the manuscript offered by Guarino to Giacomo Antonio Marcello, 
before it was sent to King René (Pavanello 1919, 112-116). 

At the same time that these philological reflections developed, Strabonian geography was 
implemented in two descriptive genres, of different scales: chorographic descriptions of lim- 
ited regions and historico-geographical collections. The De situ Iapygiae elaborated before 
1509 by the Salentine physician Antonio de Ferrariis (“il Galateo"), and commissioned by the 
vice-king of Naples, is a perfect example of the first genre. It is not limited to the application 
of Strabonian documentary data alongside those of other geographers. Under the influence of 
Flavio Biondo, he follows his theoretical model in the very composition of the text, by turning 
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to autopsy and by selecting the facts which serve to establish the specific nature of the region 
and the changes wrought upon it by human action. The text lacks neither the “political” 
dimension, because military information abounds (distances, fortifications, value of ports), nor 
the “philosophical” dimension, through the enhancement of the ancient model of “vita civile" 
(Defilippis 2005, xx-xxxiv). 

The desire to reconcile the often contradictory ancient geographers, the attempts to identify 
ancient sites with modern ones, the awareness of the Turkish danger and the expansion of the 
world in light of the Discoveries, all led, at the end of the century, to the realization of Pius 
II's project of a Historia rerum ubique gestarum. In these texts, the identification of toponyms by 
comparing authors with historical developments played a fundamental role, like the Geographia 
of Sebastiano Compagni, active in Venice at the turn of the fifteenth and during the sixteenth 
century, which a later publisher held as “ipso Straboni utilior" (Niger 1557; Bouloux 2014), or 
the encyclopedia entitled Commentaria Urbana of Raffaello Maftei. 

The Annales omnium temporum of Pietro Ranzano were more studied. While the humanists 
previously discussed were mostly laymen, Pietro Ranzano belonged to the order of Preachers. 
In the enormous compilation he copied out by his death in 1492, he tried to systematically 
develop the Strabonian programme of Flavio Biondo and Enea Silvio Piccolomini by extend- 
ing the method of chorographic description to the entire oikoumene. The Annales begin with 
the creation, then successively develop the geography and history of each kingdom, from East 
to West, based on all available sources, using personal observation and collecting archaeologi- 
cal and epigraphic remains. The chorographic descriptions are always determined by the need 
to identify the ancient place names, but Ranzano wanted to describe reality “non modo iuxta 
veterum descriptionem”; actual resources of regions, social categories, customs and famous men all 
occupied a dominant place (Di Lorenzo et al. 2007). By including all these features in a setting 
reminiscent of (but only by its structure) universal medieval chronicles, Ranzano has somehow 
produced a Christianized Strabo who presaged Sebastian Münster. 

The Italian example spread rapidly, first in France and in the Iberian Peninsula. One of the 
first French humanists, Robert Gaguin, who studied Greek under Tifernate, quoted Strabo 
in his historical works. In the peninsula, the first to show this influence is the Catalan Joan 
Margarit i Pau (d. 1484), trained in Italy who, in his Paralipomenon Hispaniae, applied the lessons 
of Biondo Flavio and Pius II (Tate 1970); Strabo is the probable source of the Compendiolum of 
Alfonso of Palencia (d. 1492) (Tate-Mundo 1975). 

Therefore, whether geography of a specific region or of the oikoumene, the above-men- 
tioned texts show that the Strabonian lesson was understood very early. The appearance of the 
translations resonated with the ethos of contemporary humanism. The ancient models pro- 
posed an ideal of civilian life where action on the world was highly valued. Ptolemy provided 
the means of locating places using their coordinates; Strabo granted the means of completing 
this abstract framework by records reflecting the present and past life of men. Certainly, the 
primacy may be accorded to one or the other in geographical writing, but the synthetic model 
formulated by Berlinghieri and systematized by Compagni and Ranzano remained predomi- 
nant in the next century. 


A Strabonian century 


The recourse to Strabo then became commonplace, as evidenced by Strabonian toponyms and 
notions which scatter literary works; the same phenomenon is observed in regard to Ptolemy's 
Geography. Ariosto (Orlando furioso), Tasso (Gerusalemme liberata), Sannazaro and many others fol- 
lowed the Strabonian model (Smith 1991; Deramaix 2008). The multiple exchanges within the 
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res publica litterarum and the rapid spread of works thanks to printing facilitated numerous reflec- 
tions on the nature of geographical writing. Moreover, due to the development of bureaucratic 
states It was necessary to train competent officials capable of taking into account in their admin- 
istration the natural and social characteristics of regions and populations under their authority. 
Finally, to understand the growing success of Strabo, one must take into account the parallel 
influence of the “mathematical” geography of Ptolemy with which the “human” geography of 
Strabo was often confronted, and, in a certain sense, the sixteenth century is the century of the 
victory of Strabo over Ptolemy. 


The dissemination by print and pedagogical treatises 


Publishers of the sixteenth century tried hard to improve the original text and the translation. 
While the edition of Rome continued to be reproduced, the first edition of the Greek text 
appeared in 1516 at Aldus. From that date, publishers revised the translation, then combined 
the original and the translation, adding a Latin index (Diller-Kristeller 1971, 229). The Basel 
edition of 1549, published by Heinrich Pietri, is due to Marcus Hopper. That of 1571, 
at the same publisher, proposed a new Latin translation by Xylander, and added annota- 
tions and maps drawn from the edition of Ptolemy provided by Sebastian Münster in 1540 
(Diller-Kristeller 1971, 230-232). In 1587, Casaubon published in Geneva his own edition, 
which marked significant progress because Xylander’s Latin was revised; it was equipped 
with a Greek and Latin index, with corrections and with an abundant commentary. Alfredo 
Buonaccioli of Ferrara published in 1562 in Venice an Italian translation intended for both 
the “molto scientiato” and the “mediocre ogni ingegno", the one and the other intended to find 
in it utility and pleasure. 

The prefaces in these editions and their dedications reveal both the expectations of the 
public and the way the people responsible for publishing intend to respond. Marcus Hopper, 
who explicitly developed the traditional categories of dignitas, utilitas and iucunditas, dedicated 
his edition to Aegidius Tschudi, one of the renovators of chorographic description. The 
statements of other publishers, without distinguishing between these categories, all point in 
the same direction. The work of Strabo far exceeds all others. His perfection stems from the 
fact that he describes the entire orbis terrarum as an organized whole in which all elements are 
linked, the history of men and natural phenomena alike (including the heavenly), allowing 
Marcus Hopper to assert that Strabo is truly a "totíus orbis scriptor”. His utility is manifold. 
By comparing ancient and modern toponyms, Strabo’s work allowed the scientists to better 
understand the authors and to measure the effects of the mutatio nominum. It also served those 
who "regnorum, civitatum and castrorum gubernaculis praefecti sunt” (Hopper) or who want “ad 
rem publicam accedere" (Casaubon), thanks to the analysis of customs that nourishes the pruden- 
tia of the politician. And finally, it furnished knowledge of the extreme variety of the works 
of God through the journey in spirit. This commonplace of ancient and medieval geography 
thus led to contemplation, whose importance in the Middle Ages is known, and into the 
definition of the status of geography, especially in Mercator. 

We will soon see that the insistence on a Strabonian preparation of the statesman and the 
administrator is not a mere cliché. Several texts continue the vein of the Liber proverbiorum of 
Lorenzo Lippi. These are sources for reflection for the politician as well as collections of prac- 
tical wisdom whose roots draw on the prestigious culture of antiquity. The Adages of Erasmus 
constantly refer to Strabo. In his Institutio principis christiani (1516), he stressed the need for 
the prince to know the territories under his domination, knowledge which is defined by 
three elements that are, in order, geography, history, and frequent visits to regions and places. 
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This is a Strabonian programme, as confirmed by the content, “the location of his districts and 
cities, with their beginnings, their nature, institutions, customs, laws, annals, and privileges" 
(Born 1963, 205). 

The Strabonian notion of geography designed to serve the prince's skills was expanded on 
several occasions. In France, the treatises of Erasmus and Patrizi were translated in 1544 by Jehan 
Le Blond, a lawyer in the Parliament of Rouen, the first according to an adaptation of Gilles of 
Aurigny (Le Blond 1544). Conrad Heresbach, one of the emendators of Strabo, published in 
1592 a treatise devoted to the education of princely children while noting the necessity oflearn- 
ing geography in order to remember the historical events and to conduct military expeditions 
(Heresbach 1592, 91). Similarly, The Book named the Governour by Thomas Elyot dedicated to 
Henry VIII (1531) developed a curriculum for children of the aristocracy, where cosmography 
is presented as not only pleasing to all nobles, but also profitable and necessary. "In the parte 
of Cosmographie wherwith historie is mingled Strabo reigneth”, in particular because he has 
travelled a lot (Croft 1883, 43—44). Ricard Pace, in his De fructu qui ex doctrina percipitur (1517), 
justified the study of geography by its practical effects; it is thanks to Ptolemy and Strabo that 
Taprobane was rediscovered by the Portuguese (Manley- Sylvester 1967, 109). 

In the German countries, the Reformation gave a prominent role to education (Cormack 
2007, 622—633). Melanchthon tried to put geography in the canon of school subjects and for 
him, science had to be also useful in worldly life. In a speech “de astronomia et geographia” (1536), 
he argues that the knowledge of these two disciplines is essential to the sovereign (Lindgren 
1996). Textbooks specifically devoted to geography appeared, whose authors aspired to popu- 
larize the Ptolemaic representation, but by filling it with data drawn from Strabonian descriptive 
geography. The teaching of the discipline also gave rise to university courses. In Catholic 
Europe, the Jesuits devoted themselves to the teaching of geography from a commentary of 
an author, illuminated, among others, by Strabo, and nurtured by long reports on the history 
of kings and nations (Dainville 1940, 66—70). On the side of the Reformation, the master 
of Sebastian Münster, Johannes Stóffler, a famous globe maker, gave very detailed lessons on 
Ptolemy's Geography from spring 1512 to summer 1514. This is actually a general geography 
textbook where Ptolemy's lists are discussed using all available sources, and which aims to be 
of practical use to the farmer, the traveller, the administrator and the military. Strabo plays an 
essential role in this text, both in the constant confrontation with Ptolemy and in the definition 
of the civiles usus of geography (Gautier Dalché 2009, 316—319). 

Most of these works are still based on the principle that the Earth and the cosmos are 
linked, that everything that occurs in the sub-lunar world is determined by cosmic phenomena; 
Ptolemy's Geography (titled for this reason Cosmography by his translator) had methodically con- 
firmed this. Throughout the entire sixteenth century, the distinction made by the Alexandrian 
between geography (representation of the inhabited earth) and chorography (detailed represen- 
tation of one region) is reproduced in length, but a precisely defined canon was complicated by 
the existence of another tradition, that of cosmography and astronomy, which had as objects 
the celestial circles and their projection on Earth. Various and contradictory definitions of cos- 
mography and of geography were accordingly proposed. But from 1518 Joachim von Watt 
(Vadianus) had clearly established in his edition of Pomponius Mela a clear separation between 
one and the other, thus formulating the programme of the autonomization of geography, both 
in its purpose and in its writing, which was consequently to be realized; the chorography 
“is about the quality of places as its task is to explain the peculiarities and similitudes of these 
places” (Vadianus 1522 b2r; Besse 2004 173—179). On the list of places, it must be added, "and 
the origin of cities, races, nations, and people, from where come the names of things and famous 
and illustrious nature-works”, and the geographer is therefore “richer in the situation of lands” 
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than the cosmographer. Geography thus comes closer to history and poetry, “because geography 
uses a similar mode of description". Strabo obviously played a key role in this process which 
led to the construction of a discipline essential to a man engaged in civil affairs: "Strabo, in his 
first book, indicates more than once that those who have not studied geography are not good 
citizens with no use in public functions". 


The development of chorography 


Under the direct influence of Italian humanism, the genre of regional chorography developed 
first in Switzerland and other German-speaking countries. In the ancient texts, with the excep- 
tion of Tacitus’ Germania, Germans were presented as barbarians, and their country as an area 
of forests and barren marshes. Faced with the prejudice of the Italians, the Germans responded 
with an inflation of descriptive chorographies; the genre was unified by associating geography 
and history, but also by the method based on the comparison of sources and direct observation 
(Strauss 1958, 87-101; 1959). Patriotic concerns played an important role in the development 
of the genre and earned the support of the emperor, who was eager to strengthen his power 
ideologically by highlighting countries under his authority. 

Conrad Celtis, who encountered humanism during his travels in Italy, and whose entire 
poetic work is dotted with geographical themes, displayed a programme for modernizing edu- 
cation in a speech on the occasion of his assumption of office to the University of Ingolstadt 
(1492). Ancient historians were to be prominent in it and closely associated with the geography 
of Germany: 


Be ashamed for not knowing the stories of the Greeks and the Latins, and consider as 
above all impudence not to be familiar with the geography of the region and the land 
that is ours, the stars, rivers, mountains, antiquities, nations. (Rupprich 1935, 229) 


Following the model of Flavio Biondo and Enea Silvio Piccolomini, he wanted to write a 
Germania illustrata (Miller 2001). The ambition expressed in the Oratio was not only to train 
administrators, but also to emphasize the importance of geography as essential to the philoso- 
pher. For Celtis, who had been influenced by Ficino’s Platonism, the rigorous cosmography of 
Ptolemy was fundamental to understanding the harmonious structure of the creation; though 
contradicting Strabo’s judgments of the Germans, by his insistence on the natural and human 
qualities of his country Celtis retained Strabo’s methodological lesson. 

Celtis could not carry out his project, for which he sought outside help from scholars gath- 
ered around him in Ingolstadt. After his death, many of his disciples, supported by his example 
and moved by the same patriotic desire, strove to complete it. This difficult task was partly a 
collective enterprise, as evidenced by their correspondence wherein discussions on the identifica- 
tion of ancient places recur frequently. It led to the appearance of several Germaniae of variable 
quality and orientation (Mundt 2008, 506-532; McLean 2007, 87-126). Jacobus Wimpheling 
emphasized more imperial history and the qualities of the Germans (Rerum Germanicarum epitome, 
1505). Willibald Pirckheimer, a translator of Ptolemy, described all the regions through which 
the Germans passed and provided lists of ancient names of forests, rivers, regions, cities, with 
their more or less certain modern equivalents (Germaniae ex variis auctoribus perbrevis explicatio, 
1530). Johannes Cochlaeus was more interested in all phenomena demonstrating the value of the 
Germans, in a mid-level textbook whose title sums up well the whole programme of the Germania 
illustrata (Brevis Germaniae descriptio tum a rebus gestis moribusque populorum, tum a locorum situ, 1512). 
Some of them combined, in voluminous amounts, history and geography from a vast number 
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of sources, in a more or less haphazard way like Irenicus (Franz Friedlieb, Exegesis Germaniae, 
1518) or like Aventinus (Johannes Turmair), who left sketches of a specific Germania illustrata in 
his various historical works. It is Beatus Rhenanus who applied Celtis’ programme with greater 
rigour (Rerum Germanicarum libri tres, 1530). All used Strabo alongside other authors to clarify 
the situation of places and peoples, but the influence of the Geographer extended beyond this 
purely technical level. Several of them underlined the utility of their work for the benefit of the 
res publica. About this it is sufficient to mention a remark of Cochlaeus apropos Nuremberg: “a 
city situated on barren soil. But what does this information bring to the government? No doubt 
more than what you would think"; and to list the reasons which pushed a community lacking 
agricultural resources to develop through its single industry (Langosch 1960, 76). 

Aventinus best expresses the common method and the goal of the German humanists of 
the first third of the sixteenth century in the further construction of the Germania illustrata. For 
him, the uniqueness of history is "the knowledge of the greatest actions, of the habits of races, 
the situation, the quality of the grounds, the religions, the institutions, the laws, the new and 
old inhabitants, the empires, the kingdoms” (Aventinus 1881, 644—645). The chorography of 
Germany was a desideratum not only for scholars (to whom Beatus Rhenanus wanted to confine 
his public), but also for “nonnulli principes” and, to achieve this, direct observation had to be 
practiced by wandering around the land (what Aventinus did for Bavaria), locating ruins, explor- 
ing monuments, studying currencies, consulting maps in archives and manuscripts in libraries, 
an impossible task for one person (“non privatis opibus"), and for which subsidies must be drawn 
from the authorities (Aventinus 1881, 75—76). And indeed Aventinus, a historian at the court of 
Bavaria, was supported by the duke to continue his historiographical and chorographic research. 

Chorographies of particular Germanic regions were composed in the early years of the six- 
teenth century, such as the description of Silesia by Barthel Stein in 1512, that of Sarmatia by 
Mathias of Miechow in 1517 and that of Switzerland by Aegidius Tschudi in 1528. The same 
development of chorography can be seen in other European countries, following the German 
examples. It is impossible to mention here all the texts that bear a strong Strabonian imprint 
(Broc 1980, 99-114; Mendyk 1986; Kagan 1995). It is also impossible to study here all the 
complex operations which, relying specifically on Strabo, led to the completion, correction 
and change of maps of various regions of the world. These maps multiplied to feed public 
taste and were gathered in the atlases of Lafreri, Mercator and Ortelius. The use of ancient 
geographers, Strabo in particular, in the making of these maps, requires a comprehensive study 
(Meurer 2004). 


The cosmographia of Sebastian Münster 


The collaborative enterprise launched by Celtis culminated with the publication, in 1544, 
of the Cosmographia of Sebastian Münster. The chorographic method developed by this 
"arch-humanist" and his students was extended to the whole known world (Strauss 1966). 
From 1524, Münster formulated, together with Beatus Rhenanus, the programme of a descrip- 
tion of Germany centered on the Rhine, noting that the ancients had mistreated it due to a lack 
of personal experience of the places. Miinster, with his training in ancient languages and his 
activity as a publisher in Basel, was able to broaden the perspective. His Cosmographia consists 
of a series of chorographies filled with detailed references to Strabo (who was his project as an 
editor). True, he sometimes criticizes him very moderately, for example for writing that Bavaria 
was a desert (Mtinster 1552, 628); but when Ptolemy is of a different opinion, it is usually “hoch 
erfaren man Strabon" that he chooses (Small 2011). It is mainly a model of a method. On several 
occasions, Miinster details his Strabonian program, and so he does in the conclusion: 
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Until now, dear reader, I have been describing the races and the nations of the entire 
world, their cultures, doctrines, habits, customs, laws, religions, ceremonies, kingdoms, 
principalities, goods, antiquities, grounds, alluviations, animals, mountains, rivers, seas, 
ponds, lakes, and other data of the same kind that have been reported either by histori- 
ographers or cosmographers, and especially those that came to our knowledge because 
of their excellence or their dignity. (Münster 1552, 1162) 


The Cosmographia is an encyclopedia; it selectively collects information of any kind which, 
despite the seemingly messy aspect which may be irritating in the actual reading, was selected 
to illustrate the characteristics (the similitudines of Vadianus) of each place. Münster could not 
collect these facts alone, although he had travelled much in the Germanic countries for this 
purpose. He appealed to a wide network of friends and colleagues, offering a precise agenda 
and seeking their personal field observations. A second key aspect is the attention to mutationes, 
that is to say, the growth and the fall of sovereignties. The aggregate had as its ultimate goal the 
knowledge and admiration of the works of God, responsible for the great variety of the created 
world; the Strabonian philosopher changed into an exegete of the visible world, perceived in 
its geographical and historical dimensions. This aspect was emphasized in the Cosmographia of 
Johannes Raw published in 1597, a copy of Münster wherein geography becomes a famula that 
helps show how man must see the good in the creation. 


Strabo in an expanding world 


The success of the Cosmographia was immense. Several dozen editions (the first were completed 
by Münster) and translations, equipped with modern Ptolemaic maps and representations of all 
kinds, spread the Strabonian model further, firstly by applying it to distant parts of the world 
recently reached, and secondly by encouraging reflection on historical writing. 


Strabo in the New World? 


Columbus' son who, as a humanist knew Strabo perfectly, had begun in 1517, with the support 
of the emperor, a description of the Iberian Peninsula based on his own observations and those 
of envoys provided with a questionnaire on all physical, demographic and institutional aspects 
of each population. He made use of extracts from books in the Strabonian vein of regional 
chorography such as the Libro de las grandezas de España of Pedro Medina and the Libro de las 
cosas de Espana of Lucio Marineo Siculo (Blázquez y Delgado-Aguilera 1904; Ponsot 1966; Sanz 
Crespo 2012). The imperial support was withdrawn in 1523 for an unknown reason, but there 
is certainly a relationship between this project and a number of official initiatives attempting 
to describe according to the same principles the pueblos of the peninsula (Relaciones topográficas, 
from 1574) and New Spain, among them Summa de visitas, 1547-1548; Relaciones geográficas, 
from 1577, in which the questionnaire was developed by the cosmógrafo-cronista mayor of the 
Consejo of Indias López of Velasco, author of the Geografía y descripción universal de las Indias, 
1574 (Gerhard 1968; Cline 1972; Butzer 1992). All texts describing the realities of New Spain, 
too numerous to detail here, from Oviedo (Sumario de la natural historia de las Indias, 1526) until 
Acosta (Historia natural y moral de las Indias, 1590), are applications of the basic principles of 
Strabonian inquiry. 

Obviously it would be naive to think of a direct influence of the Geography on these achieve- 
ments. The description of the Hispanic metropolis and overseas possessions plays to the 
strengthening of the bureaucratic State as Philip II wished; and the humanist taste for Pliny's 
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Historia Naturalis has certainly played an important role as a model of observation of natural 
phenomena and living beings (Nauert 1979). But without the Strabonian example infusing the 
zeitgeist for a century, these enterprises probably would not have been possible. 


Knowing the world order to act upon it: 
Giovanni Botero, Antonio Possevino 


The same is true for another enterprise which collected Strabonian themes. The Relazioni 
universali of Giovanni Botero, published from 1591 to 1596, are thus the culmination of the 
reception to Strabo which lasted nearly a century and a half (Headley 2000). Botero taught 
in the Jesuit schools before he was at the service of Cardinal Carlo Borromeo, the architect 
of the Counter-Reformation. The sum of the Relazioni presents the entire knowledge on the 
regions of the world with a view to their utilization by the Christian princes and the Church, 
in a pastoral perspective of conversion adapted to the expansion of the known world and to 
contact with different cultures. The work was a great success in the next century; several dozen 
editions and translations appeared, to the extent that it became the geopolitical handbook of 
European rulers. 

The sources are, on the one hand, the accounts of ambassadors and letters of missionaries, 
and, on the other hand, earlier cosmographic and geographical works. But the geography of 
Botero is new, because it is essentially political in nature. It describes successively the physical 
and human characteristics of all the regions of the world, assesses the power of all known States 
and presents the religious beliefs of all people, focusing on the difficulties of the evangelization 
of the New World because of the bestiality of its inhabitants; in short, "to know in order to 
govern" (Descendre 2009). 'The title of the Latin translation published in 1596 expressed this 
pointedly: Theatrum principum orbis universi. By focusing on reports of political force between 
powers, Botero conducted new analyses on the demographic, economic and social factors of 
the growth of the States, which has led to an exaggerated tendency to see him as the inven- 
tor of human geography, of demography and of statistics. In the last two sections devoted to 
the world's religious status, history, particularly that of the development of the Reformation, 
becomes dominant, with the same attention to geographical and socio-political causes for 
events. The Strabonian model infuses the whole work, not only at a general level (the order of 
the presentation for Europe and Africa is that of Strabo), but mostly by the thematic content 
and the professed purpose. Geography is one of the disciplines likely to develop the prudenza 
of the Catholic prince, who must adapt the form of government to the nature of his subjects, 
which depends primarily on the sito of the country (Continisio 1997, 35—37), but also — here is 
the novelty compared with the geographical determinism of Bodin, for example — operates in 
space in order to facilitate his government. 

The teaching of the Jesuits promoted geography, and the Company hoped to know precisely 
the conditions of places where its members were to practice (Dainville 1940, 113). Between 
1578 and 1586, Antonio Possevino carried out several missions in Northern Europe; he drew 
from his experience chorographic descriptions arranged according to the model which had 
become standard since the German topographies. His Bibliotheca Selecta published in 1593 is a 
bibliographic collection containing the works suitable for the education of Catholics destined to 
exert political or religious authority (Carella 1993). In the sections devoted to history and geog- 
raphy, which were reprinted separately in 1597 (Apparatus ad omnium gentium historiam . . . € 
methodus ad geographiam tradendam) and quickly adopted for use in Jesuit schools, Possevino 
expresses a programme (customs, institutions, religions of peoples, examination of the factors 
determining relations between nations) and a point of view (geography is necessary to moral 
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philosophy and natural philosophy) both perfectly Strabonian. But programme and perspective 
are related to spiritual motivations which seem very "medieval", Moses is the first geographer, 
and the characters of peoples are drawn from the biblical origin, during the dispersal of the 
descendants of Noah (Besse 2008). It would be wrong to see this as a regression; on the con- 
trary, like Botero but with slightly different concerns, Possevino is a witness to the absolute 
victory of Strabo’s work, which, like Ptolemy's Geography, waited more than a millennium to 
achieve widespread acceptance. 

From its translation onwards, Strabo's Geography has made a decisive impact on the 
intellectual life of Europe. Like Ptolemy's Geography, far from being an absolute novelty, 
translated because scholars were aware of its utility, likewise that of Strabo responded to 
specific demands. Both were awaiting the humanists, first the Italian, then the European. 
Thanks to the accuracy of his descriptions, along with Pliny, Pomponius Mela and Solinus, 
Strabo served to better understand and criticize (in a philological sense) ancient authors, 
and to make more accurate maps where the Ptolemaic framework was filled with toponyms 
located exactly in relation to each other. By the association of topography and history, it 
contributed, starting with the works of Flavio Biondo and Enea Silvio Piccolomini, to the 
progressive construction of the new genre of historical topography adapted to the formation 
of regional identities and to the new need of bureaucratic states for concrete information. 
Becoming widespread by editions, by translations, by commentaries and by many texts of 
descriptive geography, the reading of Strabo trained minds to produce a method for writing 
history liberated from all providentialism and interested in concrete notations. The synthesis is 
expressed in the Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (1566) by Jean Bodin, who created 
through imitation (Geogr. 1.1.12) the term “geographistorici” and immediately detached it by 
the construction of the theory of climates (Couzinet 1996, 208-217). The detailed descriptive 
geography of Strabo was able to adapt to a wider world full of conflicts, where features of new 
lands and peoples aroused passionate interest: geopolitics was born in part of Strabonian influ- 
ence. Finally, and more comprehensively, Strabo has contributed to the secular movement 
that led to conceptually separate heavens from earth, emphasizing the intrinsic characteristics 
of the latter. But the history of this evolution can be traced solely through the comparison of 
the reception of Ptolemy and of Strabo. 
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330, 368, 379 Heraclea (Italy) 279-80 

Heracleia (Iberia) 71 
Fidenae 25 Herdonia 131 
Forum Romanum 24, 27-8, 166 Hermus, r. 156 
Fregellae 139 Himalayas 329 
Frentanians 85 Hippemolgi, t. 113 
Fundi 85 Hippo 106 
Hispalis 75 

Gades see also Cádiz 27, 29, 53 Hispellum 130 
Gadilonitis 153 Hyantes 120 
Gaetulia 104—5 Hypanis, r. 153 
Gaetulians 103-4 Hyperboreans 62 
Galactophagi, t. 113 Hyrcania 96, 144, 153, 158, 296 
Galatia 41, 95, 172 
Galatians 154 Iapygia 79, 81, 88 
Galatic, g. 51, 183, 186 Iaxartes / Jaxartes, r. 158, 299 
Gallia Cispadana 213 Iberia (Georgia) 93, 96, 98, 156 
Gallia Lugdonensis 140 Iberia see also Spain 38-41, 49, 50, 53, 55, 
Gallia Transpadana 213 69—76, 105, 114, 122, 126, 128, 171, 178-88, 
Garamantes, t. 104 208-9, 211, 221, 254, 256, 259, 328, 330 
Gargano 79, 80, 84—5 Ida, mt. 319 
Gargara 117, 121, 267 Ierne 63 
Gaul 10, 38, 40—1, 50, 55, 60—4, 66, 72, 129-31, — Igletes 73 

133, 140, 178-9, 182, 184, 186, 188, 202, Iguvium 130 

210-11, 229, 264 Ilerda 76, 128—9 
Gaul, Cisalpine 81-4, 87, 130, 312 Ilipa 73, 75 
Gauls 60—3, 66, 113, 122, 188 Ilium see also Troy 114, 252, 320 
Gaza 201, 360 Illyria 49, 132 
Genoa 140 Illyrians 140 
Germania 60, 63-4, 186, 258 India 54, 105, 137, 142, 203, 221, 228, 265, 296, 
Germans 48, 54, 61—2, 74, 82, 116, 125 298-301, 328-9, 369 
Gerrhaeans, t. 137 Indians 36, 340 
Gibraltar see also Pillars of Heracles 47, 50, 69, Indicetans 117 

74-5, 102, 104, 208 Indus, r. 298 
Gordyaea 200-1 Insubrians 83 
Granicus, r. 156 Interamna 130 
Greece / Hellas 28, 41, 48, 51—2, 82, 116-21, Iol 105 

127, 131-3, 142, 165, 170—1, 265, 270, Ionia 152, 282 

277-8, 281, 348, 371 Ionians 120, 152, 266 
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Iranians 93, 96—7 

Iris, r. 208—9 

Isar, r. 64 

Isaura 324 

Isles of the Blessed 256, 259 

Issus, g. 48, 196 

Ister / Istros, r. 50, 82, 93, 213, 296, 331 

Istria 81 

Italica 75 

Italiotes 144 

Italy 23-31, 35, 37-43, 49, 51-3, 55-6, 65, 
79-89, 114, 116, 121-2, 129-31, 137-42, 
144-5, 166-7, 170, 188, 256, 259, 264, 268, 
278-80, 314, 330-2 

Ithaca 252 

Ituraea 357 

Ituraeans 358 


Jaffa 221 

Jerusalem 340, 357 

Jews 346, 348, 357-9 

Judaea 201-2, 265, 324, 346, 357-9 
Judaeans 144, 201-2 

Jura, mt. 130 

Jutland 61, 65 


Kamarina 313 
Karkathiokerta 98 
Katane 88 

Kossai 84 


Labicum 25 

Labraunda 133 

Lacedaemonians 316 

Laconia 268, 282 

Laconians 73 

Laestrygonians 256 

Laos 85 

Latins 86, 122, 212 

Latium 24—5, 56, 79, 84-6, 131, 139 

Laurion 74 

Lechaeum 361 

Lectum 281 

Leleges 114, 118-21, 152, 240, 279-82 

Léman, l. 130 

Lemnos 256 

Lesbians 121 

Lesbos, i. 49, 121, 279 

Leucani 37, 86—7 

Leucas 361 

Leuke Akte 332 

Libya see also Africa 48—9, 51, 55, 72, 102-7, 
182-3, 201, 204, 208—9, 237 

Libyans 104—5, 196—7, 209 

Libyphoenicians 104—5 

Liguria 74, 79, 81, 83-4, 130 

Ligurians 81, 83, 130, 140 


Lilybaion 88 

Lingones 130 

Liris, r. 139 

Lixos, r. 102, 104—5 
Locrians 121 

Locris 279 

Lucania 79, 84—5, 87-8, 312, 314 
Lucanians 131 

Lucca 312 

Lucrine, l. 132 

Lugdunum 129-30, 132, 140 
Luna 53, 84, 130 

Luni 312-13 

Lusitania 73, 75, 330 
Lusitanians 69, 71, 73-5, 122 
Lux Dubia 328 

Lycaonia 172 

Lycians 154 

Lydia 229 

Lydians 152 


Macedonia 127-8, 132 

Macedonians 82, 158 

Macri Campi 328 

Maeander, r. 156—7 

Maeonia 266 

Maeotis, 1. 48, 50, 65, 141, 153, 156, 158, 
296, 299, 326 

Magarsa 278 

Magna Graecia 37-8, 43, 80, 87, 138, 171—2 

Maionians 152 

Malaca 52 

Mallians 278 

Mallus 278 

Mandubii 64 

Margiana 155, 172 

Marrucinians 85 

Marsians 85 

Masaesylia 103-5 

Masaesylians 103-6 

Massilia 122, 126, 129, 130, 140, 182—6 

Massilians 103—4, 106, 117, 130, 211 

Matiene 315 

Mauretania/Maurusia 102—7 

Maurusians 102—5, 107 

Mausoleum of Augustus 26, 87 

Medes 93, 96—7, 153, 158, 200 

Media Atropatene 315 

Media 94, 153 

Mediterranean 29, 47—56, 69, 74—5, 81-3, 94, 
96, 104—5, 128, 132-3, 139—41, 155, 182, 
185—6, 188, 208—10, 253, 258—9, 329, 332 

Megara 88 

Megarians 119, 121 

Meles, r. 208 

Memphis 227 

Mesopotamia 98, 180, 201, 278 
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Messene 88 

Messenia 282 

Messenians 73 

Messina, straits 255, 257 
Metapontum 52, 88, 279, 281, 315 
Methana 268 

Minturnae 139 

Misenum 279 

Moeris, l. 15, 216 

Molycreia 268 

Mossylian 105 

Munda 330 

Mylasa 133 

Myrina 155 

Myrtoan Sea 51 

Myrtuntium 132 

Mysia 122, 152, 157 

Mysians 114—15, 144, 152, 155, 157, 240 


Nabataeans 137 

Naples 28, 37-8, 87, 258 
Narbo 129, 140, 182, 185 
Narbonitis 129—30 
Natiso, r. 140 

Naucratis 127 

Naupactos 332 

Nauplia 280 

Naxos 88 

Neapolis 118 

Nemausus 129 

Nerion Cape 186 
Neriton, mt. 252 

Netium 131 

New Carthage 53, 140 
Nicomedia 155 

Nicopolis 30, 42, 332 
Nile, r. 55, 105, 142-3, 180, 196-7, 201, 
203, 208—9, 214—6, 225, 257, 
328-9, 332 

Niphates, mt. 94, 97 
Nisaea 49 

Nisibis 98 

Nomads 103, 114 
Numidians 102-3 

Nysa 238, 252 


Ocean 209, 210, 255, 257-9, 265 
Ocelum 129 

Ochus, r. 299 

Ocriculi 130 

Odysseia 70, 74, 259, 280 
Oinotrians 86 

Olane 98 

Olisipo 75 

Olympia 132 

Olympus, mt. 94, 155-6 
Opikians 86 


Opunti 121 
Orchomenos 145 
Ormenion 268 

Orthosia 201 

Osca 76, 128 

Oskans 86 

Ossa 94 

Ostia 25, 84-5, 139, 212 
Oxus, r. 96, 299 


Paelignians 85 

Paestum see also Poseidonia 81, 85 
Palatine hill 27 

Pamphylia 55, 155 
Pamphylian sea 48 
Pamphylians 152 
Panormos 238 
Panticapaeum 141 
Paphlagonia 153, 156, 314 
Paphlagonians 266 
Paphos, is. 133, 238 
Paraetacenians 200-1 
Parnassus, mt. 119 
Parrhasians 120 

Parthia 198—9 


Parthians 41, 94—5, 97—8, 125, 153, 158, 170, 


199, 296, 339—41, 346—8 
Patara 153 
Patavium 55 
Patrai 323 
Pedasus 121 
Pelasgians 114, 120—1, 152, 156, 279, 282 
Peloponnesus 120, 132, 170—1, 180, 202 
Peltina 152 
Pelusium 201 
Peneius, r. 94 
Pergamon 154 
Perinthos 268 
Persia 54, 298 
Persian Gulf 200, 211, 301 
Persians 56—7, 95—6, 125, 153-4, 158, 214 
Persis 54, 326 
Petelia 279, 317 
Peucetii 131 
Phaeacians 114 
Phanagoria 141 
Pharmacoussae 259 
Pharnacia 52 
Pharos, is. 30, 208, 256—7 
Pharsalus 281 
Phasis, r. 82, 96 
Pherae 132 
Philippi 41 
Phiricion, mt. 279 
Phocaea 27 
Phocis 120, 268 
Phoenicia 201, 237 
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Phoenicians 52, 55, 70, 74—6, 95, 102, 114, 
118, 120, 142, 196, 282 

Phosphoros 328, 330 

Phrygia 120, 172, 314 

Phrygians 152, 157, 240 

Phthia 281 

Phygela / Pygela 155, 279 

Picentes 312 

Picenum 79, 84, 130-1 

Pillars of Heracles see also Gibraltar 48—52, 55—6, 
70, 73-4, 126, 128, 182, 185, 187-8, 210, 259 

Pindus , mt. 221 

Pisa 56, 130, 279, 331 

Pisidia 152, 172 

Planctae 256 

Plentuisans 39 

Pleuron 267-8 

Padus / Po, r. 79, 81-3, 130, 209, 213 

Pola 83 

Pompaelo 128 

Pompaia 331 

Pons Euxinus 141 

Pontic sea 47, 48, 50-2 

Pontus 36, 41, 54, 132, 141, 153, 156-7, 
329, 346 

Populonia 80, 128, 313 

Porta Collina 24 

Porticus of Livia 27 

Portus Argous 281 

Portus 139 

Poseidonia see also Paestum 52, 312 

Propontis Sea 51, 210 

Puteoli 30 

Pylians 281 

Pylos 252, 280 

Pyrenees, mt. 49—50, 69, 126, 128—9, 131, 
140, 183, 185-8 

Pyrgi 84, 130 


Ravenna 29, 55-6, 83, 213, 220 

Red Sea 48-9, 51, 332 

Rhegium 37, 87-8, 131 

Rhine, r. 48, 50, 63, 71, 126, 129-30, 186-7, 
209, 211 

Rhodanus / Rhone, r. 50, 55, 64, 130, 140, 188 

Rhodes, is. 49, 53, 73, 118, 143, 154, 179, 
182-3, 185 

Romans 35-43, 56, 281, 296, 357 

Rome 22-31, 35-43, 47, 51-3, 55-6, 79-88, 
238, 279, 332, 347-8 


Sabaeans 137 

Sabati 130 

Sabines 23, 85-6, 130 
Sabinum 25, 79, 84 

Sacred Cape 186, 188, 209-10 
Salassians 126, 129 
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Salda 105 

Salerno, g. 84 

Samaria — Sebaste 324, 357 

Samnites 85-8, 131, 222, 317, 330 

Samnium 79, 84, 131 

Samos, 1. 49, 71, 155—6, 266 

Santoni 129 

Sardinia 74, 79—80, 85 

Sardis 153, 268, 297 

Scamander, r. 267, 271 

Scenae 201 

Scenitae 200, 201 

Scepsis 121, 153, 267-8 

Scyllaion 258 

Scylletum 279 

Scythia 63, 155, 186 

Scythians 62, 64—6, 114—16, 117, 144, 158, 
296, 299 

Seirenoussai 258 

Sele, r. 312 

Seleucia 198 

Seleucid Empire 93-5 

Selge 153-5, 316 

Selleis, r. 267 

Selloi, t. 267 

Senones, t. 83 

Sequani, t. 130 

Sharon, plain 324 

Sicca 106 

Sicilian Sea 51, 84, 132 

Sicilian Strait 80, 88, 182 

Sicily 37, 48, 53, 72, 79-80, 84—5, 87-8, 114, 
131, 138-9, 223, 229, 255-6, 259 

Sidon 142 

Sidonians 114, 142, 237 

Siga 106 

Sigeium 281 

Sinope 52, 141 

Sinuessa 85, 131 

Siris 315 

Siwa 15, 297 

Smyrna 156, 208, 282 

Sogdiana 158 

Sollum, g. 102, 104, 106 

Solymoi , t. 257 

Sophene 95, 97-8 

Spain see also Iberia 49, 52, 71—2, 74, 117, 
128—9, 140 

Sparta 25, 

Spartans 40, 42 

Spasinou Charax 211 

Spina 83 

Spoletium 130 

Strato's tower 360 

Strymon, r. 225 

Subcaucasia 93, 98 

Suebi, t. 62 
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Sulgas, r. 64 

Susa 198 

Susians 200—1 

Syene 371 

Symplegades 256 

Syracuse 88 

Syria 95, 157-8, 196, 198, 201, 265, 
346, 359—60 

Syrians 96, 158, 198 

Surrentum / Sorrento 85 

Syrtis, g. 103-7 

Syspiritis 280 


Tabene 152 

Tagus, r. 69-70, 187 

Tanais (polis) 141 

Tanais, r. 48, 50, 158, 299 

Taprobane 375 

Tapyn, t. 156 

'Tarantine Gulf 79, 280 

Tarantinians 88, 144 

Taras / Taranto 37, 81, 85-8, 127, 131 

Tarphe 332 

Tarraco 73, 128-9 

Tarsus 9, 53, 158 

Tartarus 70 

Tartessos 70-1, 75 

Tarusco 129 

Tauriscians 144 

Tauromenion 88 

Taurus, mt. 48, 82, 156, 200, 203, 257, 
301, 329 

Temesa 251, 279 

'Temmices, t. 120 

Tempe Vale 94 

'Tenedos, is. 49 

Teneric plain 279 

hapsacus 95 

hebes 133, 279, 282 

hermodon 97 

hermopylae 125 

hesprotia 267 

hessalians 94 

hessaly 120—1, 221, 251-2, 268, 280-2 

honitis, 1. 97 

hrace 132, 225 

hracians 120, 152, 240 

hurii 317 

Thymiaterion 323 


dddddHddudddd 


Tiber, r. 24—5, 40, 56, 62, 84, 139, 209, 211—13 


Tigranokerta 98, 154 
Tigris, r. 180 
Tingis 102 


Tralles 154 

Troad 172, 251, 253, 263, 257-8, 271, 281 

Trojans 40, 114—15, 121, 238, 280 

Troy see also Ilium 52, 152, 159, 172, 224, 
266-7, 280-1 

Tuder 130 

Turdetania 51, 53, 69-70, 73-5, 280, 282 

Turdetanians 70, 73, 122, 239-40 

Tusculum 28 

Tylos, is. 301 

Tyras, r. 296 

Tyre 27, 52, 56, 142 

Tyrrhenia 80-1, 84—5, 87 

Tyrrhenian Sea 56, 84, 139, 281, 313 


Ugernum 129 
Umbria 79, 84, 130 
Umbrians 83 
Undalum 64 

Uria 131 

Utica 106 


Vaccaei 74 

Var, r. 81, 129 

Venetia 55 

Venetians 83 

Venusia 131 

Vestinians 85 

Vesuvius, mt. 331 

Via Aemilia 130, 132 

Via Aemilia Scauri 312-13 
Via Agrippa 140 

Via Appia 85, 88, 127, 131, 139, 166, 212 
Via Aquitania 140 

Via Augusta 131 

Via Aurelia 140 

Via Ausculum 166 

Via Domitia 140 

Via Egnatia 127-8, 131-2 
Via Flaminia 85, 130, 139 
Via Latina 85, 139 

Via Minucia 131 

Via Nomentana 24 

Via Popilia 131—2 

Via Salaria 24, 85 

Via Valeria 85, 131 
Vocontii 129 

Volsci 139 


Zagrus, mt. 200 
Zama 106 

Zela 153-5 
Zygi, t. 53 
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Achilles 115, 257, 281 

Adarbal 106 

Adiatorix 41 

Adobogiona 320 

Aelius Aristides 42 

Aelius Gallus 137, 214 

Aeneas 24, 40, 70, 172, 224, 268 

Aeolus 255 

Aeschylus 144 

Aetius 11—13 

Agamemnon 152, 279, 281 

Agatharchides 172 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius 26, 40—1, 87, 129, 188, 
210-11, 328 

Ahenobarbus, Gn. 64 

Aia 257, 259 

Akylios 24 

Alcaeus 240, 242 

Alcman 268 

Alexander of Aetolia 240 

Alexander the Great 24, 29, 36, 54, 94, 97, 153, 
156, 158, 214, 220, 227-8, 237, 255, 278, 
294—305, 323, 339-41, 360 

Alexander Jannaeus 359—60 

Amphilochus 73, 278 

Amphinomus 223-4, 229 

Amyntas of Galatia 325 

Anacreon 71 

Anaitis 153 

Ananias son of Onias 357 

Anapias 223, 229 

Anaxenor of Magnesia 157 

Anaximander of Miletus 10, 72, 234, 239 


Anchises 41, 224 

Androclus son of Codrus 151, 282 

Andromeda 221 

Androsthenes of Thasos 301 

Antenor 70 

Antigonus I Monophthalmus 94, 340 

Antigonus II the Hasmonean 346, 348 

Antilochus 281 

Antiochos I Soter 155 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes 340 

Antiochus of Syracuse 79, 330 

Antipas, Herod 202 

Antipater (Stoic) 9 

Antipater the Idumaean 346 

Antony, Mark /Antonius 28, 30, 39, 41-2, 71, 
105, 125, 157—8, 214, 324, 346, 348 

Apelles of Chios 72 

Apollo 42, 142, 155—6, 223 

Apollodorus of Artemita 298 

Apollodorus of Athens 79, 96, 153, 252, 263-70 

Apollodorus of Pergamon 40 

Apollonius of Rhodes 97 

Appian 338 

Aratus 73 

Arcesilaus of Pitane 72 

Archedemus 9 

Archelaus of Kappadokia 325 

Archelaus of Comana 157 

Arethas of Caesarea 310 

Arganthonios 71 

Argonauts 152, 276, 281 

Aristaeus 215 

Aristarchus of Samothrace 263—5, 326 
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Aristobulus I of Judaea 346, 348 

Aristobulus II of Judaea 357-9 

Aristobulus of Cassandreia 300, 302 

Aristodemus of Nysa 17, 252, 326 

Ariston of Chios 72 

Aristonicus of Alexandria 239 

Aristonicus of Smyrna 157 

Aristophanes 178 

Aristos of Salamis 302 

Aristotle 17, 40, 121, 154, 197, 255, 276, 295, 
323, 368 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum 237 

Arius Didymus 13 

Armenus 280 

Arrian 42-3, 297-302 

Arsaces 95 

Arsinoe 204 

Artavasdes 94, 158 

Artaxias 94—5, 97 

Artemidorus of Ephesus 10, 70—4, 79, 104-7, 
127, 132, 157, 165, 178—9, 181, 188, 222-3, 
268—9, 278, 327, 330 

Artemis 122, 125, 155, 211-12 

Ascanius 224 

Ascelpiades of Myrlea 71, 73-4, 280 

Ashoka 23 

Asinius Pollio 71, 187, 338, 347 

Athena 221, 258—9, 280 

Athenaeus of Seleucia 157 

Athenaeus of Naucratis 27, 72-4, 310, 355, 
360-1, 363 

Athenodorus of Canana 9, 71 

Athenodorus of Tarsus 40, 157 

Athenodorus Cordylion 9 

Attalus III Philometor 157 

Atticus 220 

Augustus 25-8, 30-1, 35, 38-43, 61-2, 75, 80, 
82-4, 87-8, 93-4, 105-6, 131, 138, 140, 
166, 210—14, 253, 324—5, 330 

Avienus, Rufius Festus 74—5 


Baeton 301 

Bion of Borystenes 72 
Bocchus I 105 

Boethus of Sidon 9, 17, 157 
Bogus of Maurusia 105, 107 
Brutus Junius, M. 41 

Brutus Junius Callaicus, D. 330 


Cadmus 120, 239, 282 

Caecilius of Calacte 241 

Caesar, Iulius 9, 27, 29-30, 41, 62-4, 71, 87, 
103, 106, 128—9, 156, 205, 210, 312, 328, 
330-1, 346, 348 

Caesar, C. 94—5, 98 

Calchas 316 

Callimachus 72 


Callisthenes of Olynthus 297, 302 

Camillus 62 

Cassiodorus 367 

Cassius, Longinus, C. 41 

Cassius Dio 39, 42-3 

Castor and Pollux 24, 52 

Cato 9, 227 

Chares of Mytilene 302 

Charmoleon 74 

Charybdis 255-7, 326 

Chelkias son of Onias 357 

Cicero 14, 30, 63, 216, 220, 229, 237 

Circe 257-8, 281 

Claudian 97 

Cleitarchus of Alexandria 297, 300, 302 

Cleon of Mysia 157 

Cleopatra II 346, 357 

Cleoptara VII 324 

Cleopatra XII 30, 204, 214 

Cleues 279 

Clodius Pulcher, P. 203-4 

Cocceius Auctus, L. 132 

Codrus 152 

Coelius, L. Antipater 40 

Colaios of Samos 332 

Conon 224 

Cornelius Balbus, L. of Gades 14, 42 

Crates of Mallos 180, 209, 253, 255, 258, 
263-5, 268-9, 326 

Cresphontes 282 

Critolaus 17 

Croesus 316 

Ctesias of Cnidus 228, 238, 298 

Cyrsilus of Pharsalus 280 

Cyrus 300, 372 


Daedalus 221 

Daes of Colonae 237, 239, 242 

Damastes 238 

Danaus 120 

Darius III 156 

Deimachos 325 

Demetrius II Nicator 346 

Demetrius of Phalerum 74 

Demetrius of Scepsis 153, 240, 242, 251, 
263-71, 281 

Demetrius Poliorcetes 24, 54 

Democritus 10 

Demosthenes 237, 361 

Deucalion 118-20 

Dicaearchus 10, 72 

Dio of Prusa 39 

Diodorus of Sicily 73-4, 165, 348 

Diodotus Tryphon 157 

Diogenes (bematist) 301 

Diogenes the Stoic 198 

Diomedes 70, 281 
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Dionysius of Chalcis 237, 240 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 40, 241—2 

Dionysius Periegetes of Alexandria 165, 173, 
310, 362 

Dionysus 221 

Dolabela 156 

Doricha 227 

Dyteutus of Comana 157 


Ephialtes 125 

Ephippus of Olynthus 302 

Ephorus 48, 65, 71—2, 74, 79, 115, 117, 152-3, 
270, 278—9, 282 

Eratosthenes 10, 13, 36—7, 51, 69-73, 95, 104, 
106—7, 116, 126, 151, 156, 168, 170, 172, 
179-81, 185, 188, 216, 233-4, 237—9, 242, 
252-4, 258, 263, 269, 294—305, 316, 325-7, 
340, 369 

Eudoxus 10, 72 

Eumolpus 120 

Euphorion 240 

Eurystheus 282 

Eustathius 310, 317, 355 

Euthydemus of Mylasa 157 

Evander of Pallene 24 


Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, Q. 64 
Fabius Pictor 24 
Flaminius, C. 130 


Gabinius 346, 358 

Galen 10 

Ganymedes 156 
Germanicus 95 

Geryon 70-1, 75 
Gracchus, Ti. 70, 73, 131 


Hannibal 83, 98 

Hanno of Carthage 75, 103, 323 

Harpocration 361, 363 

Hecataeus of Miletus 10, 71—2, 282 

Hecate 125 

Hector 238, 268, 281 

Hellanicus 152, 228, 238 

Hellen 276 

Hephaestus 209 

Hera 71, 209 

Heracleidae 276—9 

Heracleides Ponticus 62 

Heraclitus of Ephesus 269 

Heraclitus 2nd century CE 255 

Hercules / Heracles 24, 28, 70—1, 125, 133, 
155, 221, 253, 276, 281-2, 297 

Hermeias of Assus 157-8 

Hermes 72, 125 

Hermodorus of Ephesus 157 

Herod the Great 201—3, 324, 346, 357-8, 360 


Herod Archelaus 202 

Herodotus 23, 27, 31, 71, 79, 94, 96-7, 119, 
167, 173, 227-8, 276, 282, 317, 323, 325-6, 
329, 348 

Hesiod 71, 121, 318 

Hesychius of Miletus 341 

Himilco of Carthage 75 

Hipparchus 51, 95, 168, 179, 182,233, 238-9, 
242, 325—7 

Homer 10, 23, 48, 50, 65, 69-73, 80, 83, 96, 
113-15, 117-18, 121, 123, 133, 144, 150-1, 
153, 156, 159, 173, 208-9, 233, 237-9, 242, 
251-75, 277, 280-82, 325-6, 330, 348, 369 

Horace 41, 127, 166, 281 

Hortensius 156 

Hybreas of Mylasa 157 

Hyginus 371 

Hylas 155 

Hypsicrates of Amisus 97, 105, 347 

Hyrcanus II 346 


Icarus 221 

Ilus 281 
Iphicrates 105 
Iphigeneia 155 


Jason 94, 152, 253, 257, 259, 280-1 

John Hyracnus 202, 357 

Jordanes 367 

Josephus 338, 341, 346-8, 355-60, 363 

Juba II of Mauretania 102, 105—6, 324—5, 
332, 356 

Jugurtha 105-6 

Junius Brutus Callaicus, D. 69, 71, 75 

Justinus 75, 95 

Juvenal 371 


Kolaios of Samos 71 
Kosmas Indicopleustes 165 
Kyrsilos of Pharsalus 94 


Laeus 133 

Leocrates 223 

Leonidas 125 

Lepidus, M. 130 

Livius Andronicus 323-4 
Livy 62, 64, 212, 338, 347, 356, 363 
Locrus 121 

Lucullus 36, 95, 98, 346 
Lycophron 65 

Lycurgus of Athens 223-4 
Lysanias of Cyrene 72 


Ma 155 

Maeander 225 

Malaus 279 

Marcellus, M. 9, 40, 74 
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Marcia 156 

Marcianus of Heracleia 73, 165 

Marinus of Tyre 168 

Marius, C. 63 

Marsyas 156 

Marsyas of Pella 302 

Masinissa 103, 106, 216 

Medea 259, 281 

Medius of Larissa 94, 280 

Megasthenes 297-8, 300-2, 325 

Memnon 281 

Memnon of Rhodes 158 

Menander 156 

Menecrates of Elaea 282, 317 

Menelaus 70, 237, 239, 254, 257, 265 

Menestheus 70 

Metrodorus of Skepsis 97, 228 

Micipsa 103 

Mimnermus 282 

Minos 52, 121, 152 

Mithridates I 156, 340, 346, 356 

Mithridates VI 27, 36, 95, 97, 117, 156, 
158, 199, 320, 340, 346 

Mithridates 320 

Mopsus 278 

Murena 27 


Nauplius 280 

Neanthes of Cyzicus 233, 271 
Nearchus 297-9, 301-2 

Neleus 152, 281 

Neoptolemus, Mithriatic general 326 
Nestor 115, 253, 280-1 

Nestor (Stoic) 9, 157 

Nicolaus of Damascus 39, 338, 347, 
357-9, 361-3 


Ocelas 73 

Odysseus 65, 70, 73, 114,251—6, 258-9, 
265, 280-1 

Oedipus 133 

Onesicritus 227-8, 238, 297—8, 300-302 

Orestes 155 

Orodes 198-9 

Ovid 207, 215-16 

Oxylus 279 


Pacorus 198 

Palaephatus 255-6 

Palamedes 280 

Paris 281 

Parmenides 238 

Patrocles (geographer) 301-2, 325-6, 340 
Patroclus 281 

Pausanias 42, 128, 224, 276, 282, 363 
Pelops 120 

Penthilus son of Orestes 279 


Perdiccas 94 

Perseus 297 

Persius 371 

Petronius, C. 214 

Pharnaces 153 

Pherecydes 71, 152, 239 

Philetas 71 

Philip the Tetrarch 202 

Philoctetes 268 

Philostratus 39, 42, 70 

Phoenix 268-9, 

Photios 310, 367 

Phraates IV of Parthia 198—9, 201—3 

Piasus 156 

Pindar 71, 120, 152, 279 

Piso, G. Calpurnius 237 

Plato 10, 16, 114, 119, 233, 242, 281 

Pliny the Elder 61, 63, 73, 75, 103, 105, 128, 
185, 188, 209—15, 298—300, 327, 355, 362, 
370—72, 378—80 

Plutarch 13, 16, 39, 62, 297, 337-8, 340, 346-7, 
355-6, 360, 363 

Polemon I of Pontus 158 

Polemon of Ilion 238—9 

Polybius 10, 23, 62, 64, 70-3, 79-80, 83, 106, 
126—7, 129, 131—3, 144, 165, 168, 170, 178, 
185, 188, 221, 227, 233, 238-40, 242, 253, 
255-6, 294, 302, 312-13, 327, 339-41, 
346-8, 355, 359 

Polycleitus of Larissa 299 

Polycrates of Samos 157, 221 

Pompeius Strabo 36 

Pompeius Trogus 74, 95 

Pompey 26-8, 36, 87, 95-8, 129, 153, 156, 
158, 199, 280, 346, 358, 360 

Pomponius Mela 63, 103, 220, 327, 355, 
362, 370-1, 375, 380 

Popillius Laenas, P. 131 

Poseidon 120 

Posidonius 10, 12, 15—18, 23, 49—50, 62—5, 71, 
73-4, 79-80, 83, 96, 105—7, 154—5, 165, 
178—9, 188, 209, 222, 224, 233, 238-9, 242, 
252-3, 258, 269, 294, 300-1, 312, 328-31, 
339, 347, 361 

Procles 282 

Prodicus of Ceus 125 

Prusias I of Bithynia 155, 316 

Ptolemy, Claudius 128, 172, 179, 327, 355, 
362, 367-71, 373-8, 380 

Ptolemy I Soter 300-2 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus 153 

Ptolemy III Euergetes 72 

Ptolemy IV Philopator 72 

Ptolemy IX Lathyros 346, 357-8 

Ptolemy XIV 203-4 

Pylaeus 121 

Pythagoras 215 
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Pytheas of Massalia 72, 185, 325, 327, 329, 331 


Pythodoris 157 


Rhodopis 227 
Romulus 24, 86, 131 


Sappho 227, 234, 237-8 

Scaurus, M. Aemilius 130 

Scipio Aemilianus 216 

Scipio Africanus 216 

Scylax of Caryanda 74, 240 
Scylla 255 

Seleucus of Seleucia 71, 297, 329 
Selouros (the Sicilian) 28 

Seneca 224 

Sertorius 71 

Servius Tullius 212 

Servius Vatia Isauricus, P. 324 
Sextus Empiricus 12 

Sextus Pompey 71 

Socrates 178 

Socrates of Constantinople 361—2 
Solinus 370-1, 380 

Sophocles 238-9, 278 

Sosicrates 268 

Sophax 106 

Statius Sebosus 105 

Stephanus of Byzantium 73, 310, 341, 355 
Stesichorus 71 

Stobaeus 13 

Stoics 252—5 

Strato of Lampsacus 51, 210, 216, 
Straton (king) 41 

Sulla 17, 346, 356 

Syllaios 28 


Tacitus 61, 63 
'Tanusius Geminus 105 
Tarcondimotus 157 
Teiresias 258 
Telemachus 237 
Telephus 152 
Temenus 279 

Tenerus 279 

Tereus 120 


Tertullian 338, 346, 355-6 

Teucer 73, 75 

Thales 234, 237, 239 

Theodectes 298 

Theophanes (general) 158 

Theophanes of Mytilene 97, 280 

Theophrastus 17 

Theopompus of Chios 51, 228 

Theseus 133, 276 

Thucydides 115, 153, 173, 221, 266, 
268-70, 326 

Tiberius 28, 30, 39, 41, 131, 138, 153, 
199, 324 

Tigranes 36, 94-5, 97-8 

Timaeus 79 

Timagenes of Alexandria 39, 41, 338, 347 

Timosthenes opf Rhodes 71, 168 

Tiridates 95 

Trebonius, C. 156 

Tyrannion of Amisus 17 

Tyrrhenus 282 


Varro, M. Terentius 31, 62, 97-8 
Varus, Q. (cos. 13) 125 
Velleius Paterculus 73 
Veranius, Q. 325 

Verrius Flaccus 31 

Vespasian 359 

Virgil 41, 215, 224 

Viriathus 71 

Vitellius 359 

Vitruvius 10, 31 

Vonones I of Parthia 199, 202 


Xenarchus of Seleucia 17, 40 
Xenocles, Alexander's treasurer 301 
Xenophon 94, 96, 361 

Xerxes 125, 268 


Zariadris of Sophene 95, 97 
Zeno (Pontic prince) 95 
Zeno of Citium 13, 71, 326 
Zeno of Myndos 96 
Zenodotus 263—6, 326 
Zeus 16, 225, 238 
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